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I. — ^Resolution of the Government of India, Department of 
Commerce, No. 47-T. (49), dated the 30th September 1925. 

In accordance vitli the statement made in the Legislative 
Assembh' on the 15th of March 1924, the Government of India have 
now decided to refer to the Tariff Board for investigation the ques- 
tion whether a protective duty should he imposed on imported coal 
generally or on coal imported from any particiilar country or coun- 
tries, and if so, at what rates. 

2. Tirms or persons interested, who desire that their views should 
be considered by the Tariff Board, should address their representa- 
tions direct to the Secretary, Tariff Board. 


Okdee,. — Ordered that a copj’' of the above Resolution be com- 
municated to all Local Governments and Administrations, all De- 
partments of the Government of India, the Director General of 
Commercial Intelligence, the Indian Trade Commissioner in 
London and the Secretary, Tariff Board. 

Ordeeed also that it be published in the Gazette of India. 
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IL — Press Communiques issued by the Tariff Board. 

(1) Press Communique, dated the 13th- October 1925- 

In the Resolution o£ the Government of India in the Commerce 
Dei)artment, Ro. 47-T. (49), dated the 30tli September 1925, the 
Tariff Board were directed to examine the question whether a pro- 
tective duty should be imposed on imported coal. Before the Board 
can settle their programme, fix dates for liearing evidence and invite 
the opinions of those interested it is necessary that they should have 
before them a statement of the proposals they have to consider. In 
particular the amount of the protective duty considered necessary, 
ought to be specified, and it should be made clear whether it is 
desired that the duty should be applicable to all imported coal or 
only to the coal imijorted from a parlicular country or countries. 
The Board have invited the Indian Mining Rederation to submit a 
statement of this hind and when they receive it the Board will 
publish it and invite those likelj- to be affected b}’ the proposed duty 
to express their views on the subject. jMeanwhile if any other 
bodies or persons, who are not members of the Mining Rederation, 
desire to submit definite proposals to the Board, they should do so 
with the least possible delay. The Board hope to commence the 
hearing of the oral evidence in Calcutta in jNTovember. 


(2) Press Communique, dated 6th November 1925- 

In the Resolution of the Government of India in the Commerce 
Department, No. 47-T. (49), dated 30th September 1925, the Tariff 
Board were directed to enquire into the qiiestion whether a protec- 
tive duty should be imposed on imported coal generally, or on coal 
imported from any particular country or countries, and, if so, at 
what rates. The Board have now received from the Indian Mining 
Rederation a representation in which the following proposals arc- 
made : — 

(1) The imposition of protective duties at the following 

rates : — 

{a) Rs. 5 a ton on coal imported from South .Africa ; 

(6) Rs. 10 a ton on coal imported from any other 
country ; 

(c) Half an anna a gallon on imported fuel oil. 

(2) The grant of a bounty of Rs. 3 a ton on coal exported to 

foreign countries. 

The grant of a bounty on exported coal is beyond the scope of the 
reference made to the Board and this proposal will not be con- 
sidered by them. The proposal that a protective duty should be 
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imposed on fuel oil is also beyond tbe terms of reference, and raises 
issues different in tbeir nature from those connected with coal and 
more far-reacbing in their scope. The Board are prepared to admit 
evidence tending to show that a protective duty might he wholly 
or partially ineffective ujiless it were accompanied by a duty on 
fuel oil and evidence bearing on the comparative cost to industries 
of using fuel oil or coal, especially in Bombay and Sind. It would 
have been necessary to examine these aspects of the case even if 
no proposal for a protective duty on fuel oil had been made. But 
the Board*will not in this enquiry consider the question whether a 
duty on fuel oil should be imposed, and will confine themselves to 
the single issue whether a duty should be imposed on coal and, if 
so, at what rates. 

2. The Board will be glad to receive representations from those 
public bodies, firms and persons who are likely to be affected by 
the, proposed duty on coal and desire to express their views. The 
Memorandum of the Indian Mining Federation and the Board’s 
questionnaire have been printed and copies can be obtained from 
the Manager, Government of India, Central Publication Branch. 
Calcutta, or all Provincial Government Book Depots and authorised 
Booksellers, price 2 annas per copy. 

The questions in the latter sections of the questionnaire are im 
tended for the Indian Mining Federation and the Indian Mining 
Association, the two organized bodies who represent Indian cow 
producers. The questions in the first section are general and deaJ 
with matters bn which the evidence not only of producers but also 
of consumers and other persons interested in the coal trade is neces 
sary. Some of those who desire to be heard may find it convenient 
to submit detailed answers to the questionnaire, while those who pre- 
fer to express their views in a more general form may find the ques- 
tions useful as indicating points on which the Board desire to be 
infoi’ined. Some of the questions cannot be answered without local 
knowledge, and answers by firms and others who possess such knowl- 
edge will be of special value. 

3. Pepresentations should be addressed to the Board’s office at 
!N^o. 1, Council Hoxise Street, Calcutta, and should be sent in so 
as to reach the Board not later than the 30tE November 1925. Re- 
presentations received after that date cannot be considered. Those 
firms or persons who desire to give oral as well as written evidence 
should inform the Board not later than the 20th November. The 
oral evidence of the representatives of the Indian Mining Federa- 
tion and the Indian Mining Association will be heard in Calciitta 
in November, and the Board’s siibsequent programme will be settled 
when it is knovn who desire to give oral evidence. 
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III. — Questionnaires issued by the TariflF Board. 
A.-QUESTIONNAIRE. 

SECTION I. 

GE^•ERAI. QtJESTIOKS. ^ 

1. Wlaal are Hie chief causes of the fall in the price of coal in 
India since 1923? If the areas to Avhich foreign coal penetrates 
(f.c., for practical purposes the areas dependent on the ports of 
Rangoon, !lladras, Boinhay and Karachi) are excluded, hoir far is 
it correct to say that the present loiv level of prices is due mainly 
to internal competition hetveen the Indian mines, and to an increase 
in their productive capacity unaccompanied by an equivalent 
increase in the demand? 

2. In paragraph 9 of their memorandum the Mining Federation 
express the view that, in the matter of Railway transport, “ the 
position has very remarkably improved ” since the Fiscal Com- 
mission reported. Do j'ou accept this view? 

3. If the answer to question 2 is in the affirmative, do you con- 
sider that the improvement in tramsport conditions has contributed 
to the fall in price bv increasing the quant itv of coal effectively on 
the market? 

4. "What are the approximate c.i.f. prices at Rangoon, Madras, 
Bomba}* and Karachi of — 

(a) Katal coal, 

{h) Transvaal coal, 

(c) British coal, 

(J) Any other imported coal which competes, 

seriously with Indian coal at these ports. 

If the imports from any country consist of coal of different classes 
and qualities, the lowest and highest prices should be given. 

•5. Is it the case that Katal coal is on the whole superior in 
qxiality to Transvaal coal and commands in general a higher price? 

6. In paragraph IS of their Memorandum the Mining Federa- 
tion express the view that in Bombay “ generally speaking the 
British coal is .sold Rs. 5 to Rs. 10 a ton higher than best Indian 
coal.” Do you accept this view, and if so what classes of British 
coal command prices exceeding the prices of the best Indian coal 
by Rs. 10 and Rs. 5, respectively? 

7. In the same paragraph the Federation say: — 

“ Recently, howeA*er, some Korth Co\;ntry low-priced British 
coal has also been landed at Bombay and offered as 
low* as Rs. 19 a ton c.i.f.” 
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Has any considerable quantity of tliis class of coal been imported 
into Bombay in tlie past, and is it possible to determine by wbat 
amount tbe price obtainable for such coal would ordinarily exceed 
the pi'ice of the best Indian coal? 

,8. The steamer freight on coal from South Africa to Bombay in-. 
January 1925 is given on pa^e 102 of the Coal Committee’s Report 
as 12 shillings a ton which is equivalent to Rs. 8 a ton with the- 
exchange at Is. 6d. May this figure still be taken as coi’rect? 

9. What is the steamer freight on coal from British ports tO' 
Bombay at present? 

10. The Coal Committee in paragraph 33 of their Repoid ex- 
pressed the view that Indian coal would sell in Bombay at a price 
about 8 annas a ton cheaper than the cheapest Transvaal coal. Do 
you accept this view as true of the best grade of Jharia coal? If 
not, how would the price of the best Jharia compare with the price 
of the cheapest Transvaal coal? 

11. In the same paragraph the Committee ascribe the lower 
price of Indian coal in Bombay to “ a prejudice not against Indian 
coal as such but against the exporters of it ; so the Bombay importer 
has to be convinced not that there are good Indian coals, but that 
he can be certain of getting them.” Do you agree that the prejudice- 
exists ? 

12. If your answer to question 11 is in the affirmative, do you 
consider that the prejudice referred to operates to reduce the price- 
of the best Indian coal in Bombay, and if so by what amount? 

13. If your answer to question 11 is in the affirmative, do you 
consider that the prejudice referred to is justified by the condition 
and quality of the Indian coal actually sent to Bombay in recent 
years ? 

14. In paragraph 34 of their Report the Coal Committee say 
that at Karachi “ witnesses stated generally that South African 
Coal at the same price is much better value than Indian.” Do you 
agree that this is in fact the view of consumers at Karachi ? 

15. In paragraph 17 of their Memorandum the Kederation say 
that ” intrinsically the best grade of Jharia coal is -most decidedly 
superior to the Transvaal coal.” Do you accept this view? 

16. The Mining Federation have proposed the imposition of 
protective duties on coal at the following rates : — 

(a) South African coal — ^Rs. 5 a ton. 

(h) All coal other than South African — Rs. 10 a ton. 

Do you favour the imposition of these duties? 

17. Do 3'’ou consider that the imposition of the protective duties 
on coal proposed by the Federation would result in an increase of 
the price of Indian coal in — 

(а) Bombay, 

(б) Sind, 

(c) Madras, 
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(d) Burma, and 

(e) tlie rest of India? 

Would internal competition between tbe Indian mines operate to 
restrict the increase in price in each of these areas? By what 
amount (if any) do you consider that the price of the best Jharia 
coal would be increased in each area? 

18. Do you consider that the increases in price indicated in 
your answer to question 17 would be effective as regards bunker 
coal, or is it probable that shipping companies would be able to 
avoid the increase in price either by direct transhipment of coal 
from one vessel to another in Indian ports, or by bunkering in 
foreign ports? 

19. The imports of coal into Bombay (Indian and foreign) were 
491,000 tons in 1924-25 against an average of 1,155,000 tons in the 
four j-^ears 1910-11 to 1913-14. The decrease in consumption is 
apparently due in part to the larger use of oil and hydro-electric 
power. Is it probable that an increase in the price at Bombay to 
the extent indicated in your answer to question 17 would result in 
consumers, who use coal at present, resorting to the alternative 
sources of power, and consequently in a further restriction of the 
market for coal? 

20. Do you consider that an increase of the price of coal at 
Karachi to the extent indicated in your auswer to question 17 would 
result in a larger use of oil in place of coal ? 

21. Having regard to the existence of alternative sources of 
power, do you consider that the imposition of the protective duties 
on coal proposed by the Federation would result in an increase in 
the sales of Indian coal in — 

(а) Bombay, 

(б) Sind, 

(c) Madras, and 

(d) Burma, 

and, if so, by what amount? 

22. Do you consider that the Coal industry satisfies the second 
condition laid down by the Fiscal Commission, viz., that without 
protection it will not develop at all, or will not develop so rapidly 
as is desirable in the national interest ? 

23. The nett imports of coal into India in 1924 amounted to less 
than 2 per cent, of the Indian production. The Fiscal Commission 
expresed the view that “it would not be j’ight to endeavour to pro- 
cure for an industry such protection as will enable it to compete in 
every possible market in India, if this involves giving protection 
appreciably higher than is required for its success in the greater 
part of the country.” Do you accept this view, and, if .so, do you 
consider it applicable to the Coal industry'- ? 
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24. Do yo\i consider that an increase in the price of Indian coal 
to the extent indicated in yonr answer to question 17 would be a 
serious addition to industrial costs in — 

(а) Bombay, 

(б) - Sind, 

(c) Madras, and 

(d) Burma, 

and would it be likely to retard the development of industries in 
these provinces? 


SECTIOIs' 11. 


Questions for the Indi.vn Mining Federation and the Indian 

Mining Association. 

25. How many coal mines are affiliated to the Mm^g Fedemtion 

Jnojan Mining Association 

at present? 

26. What was the aggregate output in 1924 of the mines re- 
ferrred to in the answer to question 25 ? 

27. The mines affiliated to the maj’’ be roughly classi- 

fied according to their annual output as follows: — 

(o) Less than 5,000 tons. 

(6) Hot less than 5,000, but less than 10,000 tons. 

(c) Hot less than 10,000, but less than 20,000 tons. 

(d) Hot less than 20,000, but less than 50,000 tons. 

(e) Hot less than 50,000 tons. 

How many mines belong to each class according to their output in 
1924, and what was the aggregate output of each class ? 

28. How many of the mines referred to in the answer to question 
25 began to produce coal : — 

(a) before 1901, 

(b) from 1901 to 1913, 

(c) from 1914 to 1919, 

(tZ)' from 1920 to 1925? 


What was the aggregate output of the mines in each class in 1924 ? 

29. How many mines affiliated to the been shut 

down during the last two years, and how many new mines affiliated 

Federation 


to the 


Association 


have been opene'd ? 
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30. Wliat ■was tlie aggregate output of tlie mines strut down, 

taking for each mine its output for the last calendar year before the 

vear in ■which it -u-as shiit do^um? 

«/ / 

31. Ho'w many of the mines shut do-wn belonged to each of the 
classes enumerated in question 27? 

32js!E[o^v\" many of the mines shut down belonged to each of the 
classes enumerated in question 28? 

33. In paragraph 38 of the Coal Committee’s Report the average 
cost of raising coal is taken as Rs. 6 a ton in the Jharia field and 

Rs. 6 a ton in the Raniganj field. Do the accept these 

figures as reasonable estimates? 

34. What are the prices at the pithead at present, and what 
were the}’^ in November 1923, of Deshargarh, selected Jharia, first 
class Jharia, first class Ranigan], second class Jharia and any other 
class of coal which is commonlj^ shipped by sea from Calcutta to 
other Indian ports ? 

35. Do the regard the present pithead prices as "un- 

remunerative in the sense that a large number of producers realize 
no profits on their sales or sell at an actual loss ? 

36. Do the • ^ssocfab°”h ‘^hat the continuance of the pre- 

sent level of prices •will result in the closing of mines now working, 
and, if so, to what extent? 

37. When the prices of coal fall contintiously they are likely to 
reach a point when, by the shutting down of those mines in which 
costs are highest, the curtailment of the supply prevents prices 

from falling further. Do the ^hink that this point has 

been reached, or is it possible that prices may go still lower? 

38. How do the stocks of coal at the mines at present compare 
with the stocks held in November 1924 and November 1923? 

39. Is any marked improvement in the condition of the coal 
industry possible until the market for Indian coal has widened 
substantially, either by the growth of internal consumption or by 
the development of the export trade? 

40. Can Indian coal be sold to-day in Rangoon, Madras, Bombay 
and Karachi at prices which, after deducting the cost of ■transport, 
leave the producer a price at the pithead not less than the price he 
receives for other sales? If not, to what extent is ■the price lower? 

A^,B . — A separate answer should be given for each port. 

41. Do the - consider that the imposition of the pro- 

tective duties on coal proposed by the Federation 

increase in the sales of Indian coal, and, if so, by what amount? 
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42. Would tlie inci'eased sales of Indian coal wliicli 

rijonsider probable resnit in tbe re-opening of mines at present sbnt 
do-^vn, or is it more probable that tbe demand wonld be met by tbe 
•opening of new mines in areas where costs are lower? 

43. Do tbe . consider tbat tbe imposition of tbe pro- 

tectiTe duties proposed bj’- ^ed^ ' ntid n increase appreciably 

tbe average pitbead price of coal, and, if so, to wbat extent, or 
would tbe benefit to tbe industr}’^ be confined to sucb increase in 
sales as might result from the displacement of imported coal? 

44. It appears from page 58 of the Coal Commission’s Report 
tbat in tbe early months of 1923 tbe rebate granted by tbe South 
African Railways on export coal amounted to 7^. ^d. per ton of 2,000 
lbs. which with tbe exchange at Is. Qd. is equivalent to Rs. 5-9-7 
per ton of 2,240 lbs. According to tbe information in possession of 

tbe A Bsoeiation amount of the rebate still tbe same, or has 

any change been made? 

45. Tbe Federation have asked for a certain scale of protection 
on tbe basis that tbe Indian producer ought to receive a price of 
about Rs. 9 a ton at tbe pit-bead for tbe best Jbaria coal. Do tbe 

AEsrcjaton' ^®Ueve tbat, if tbe duties are imposed, it will in fact be 
possible to realize tbis price for coal sold in Bombay or Karachi, 
nr would internal competition keep tbe price lower? 


SECTION III. 

Questions for the Indian Mining Federation. 

46. In paragraph 2 of their Memorandum the Federation ex- 
clude from consideration tbe output of certain coal fields on tbe 
ground tbat tbej^ are of purely local importance. Tbe output of 
tliese fields is assumed to be one million tons a year. Which are 
Ibe fields referred to? 

. 47. The Federation consider tbat in calculating tbe transport 
•charges between tbe pit-bead and an Indian port, sucb as Bombay, 
an allowance of 4 annas a ton should be made for Agency charges 
at destination. Would not tbe importers of coal from a foreign 
country have to incur a similar charge? 

48. The Federation say tbat a price of Rs. 19-4-0 a ton ex scales 
at Bomba}' is equivalent to a c.i.f. price of Rs. 17 a ton. Is the 
difierence of Rs. 2-4-0 a ton made up of tbe details given in Appen- 
dix SIX (b) of tbe Coal Committee’s Report? 

,49. In paragraph 17 of tbe Memorandum tbe Federation take 
the price of Natal and Transvaal coals as Rs. 19-4-0 and Rs. 21-4-0 
a ton ex scales at Bombay. Is tbis difference in tbe price a fair 
measure in the opinion of the Federation of tbe difference in quality 
‘.between Natal and Transvaal coal? 
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50. Are tliere differences in the classes and quality of the — 

(а) iN’atal coal, 

(б) Transvaal coal, 

usually imported into India? If so, are the prices taken by tie- 
Federation as the basis of their proposals the prices of the cheapest 
quality of South African coal usually imported, and hov much 
higher voiild the price of the best qualit}* he in each case ? 

51. "What classes of British coal are commonly sold in Bombay 
at prices higher than the prices of the best Jharia by Es. 10 ani 
Es. 5 a ton respectively? 

52. If protective duties are imposed on imported coal do the- 
Federation consider it vould be reasonable to prohibit by lav the- 
export of uncertified coal to other Indian ports, so that consumers^ 
vould have a reasonable assurance of the quality of coal they 
bought ? 


SECTION IV. 

QtTESTIOXS FOE, THE IxmiAX illXIXG AsSOCIATIOX. 

53. The Coal Committee gave the following figures as the costs- 
incurred between the pit-head and certain ports — 

Tianspo-t cost 



per ton. 


Es. A. 

Eangoon . . . , 

11 3 

Madras . . . . , 

11 15 

Bombay and Karachi 

13 7 


Do the Association accept these estimates or if not, what changes; 
do they consider necessary? 

54. In Appendix XIX of their Eeport the Coal Committee gave^ 
figures for the cost of landing coal at certain Indian ports. Do 
the Association accept these figures? 

55. Do you consider that the Coal industry satisfies the third 
condition laid down by the Fiscal Commission, viz., that the in- 
dustry can eventuaEy dispense with protection and meet world 
competition xinaided in the sense that Indian coal could be sold at 
a profit in Bombay and Karachi in competition with foreign coal?" 
If so, what change in the conditions do you anticipate which would 
be likely to produce this result? 

56. Do the Association approve of the imposition of the protec- 
tive duties proposed by the Federation ? 



B -SUPPLEMENTARY QUESTIONNAIRES. 

(1) For the North Western Baihvay. 

1. What quantity of coal was imported annually by sea into Karachi by 
the North Western Railway before the war, and what quantity was imported 
in 1924-25? (For the pre-war period the average annual imports for the 
four years 1910-11 to 1913-14 should he given, if possible, or if not, for one 
particular year)* 

2. When was it decided to substitute fuel oil for coal on the Karachi sec- 
tion of the North Western Railway, and when was the process completed? 

3. What is the northern limit of the Karachi section of the line? May 
this point be taken as marking off the area within which the use of fuel oil 
on the Railway is regarded as economical? 

4. What quantity of fuel oil was used on the Karachi section of the North 
Western Railway in 1924-25, and what was the approximate quantity of coal 
which the oil displaced? 

5. What is the cost per ton at present; — 

(a) c.i.f. Karachi, and 

(b) landed and duty paid, 

nf the fuel oil used by the North Western Railway? 

6. What quantity of fuel oil is equivalent for railway purposes to a ton 
of coal? 

7. How does the cost of fuel oil at Karachi compare with the cost of coal 
•such as the Railway commonly uses for locomotive purposes? 

8. In deciding whether the use of fuel oil in place of coal should be intro- 
duced or continued for railway purposes, what circumstanees must be taken 
into account other than the cost per ton of the two fuels, and the quantities 
af each required to do a certain amount of work? 

9. When all the circumstances are taken into account, is coal or oil regard- 
ed as the more economical fuel for use on the Karachi section of the North 
Western Railway with prices as they are at present? 


(2) For the Great Indian Peninsula Bailway. 

1. What quantity of coal did the Great Indian Peninsula Railway import 
into Bombay by sea for its own use in the following years — 

1910- 11 1921-22 

1911- 12 , 1922-23 

1912- 13 1923-24 

1913- 14 1924-25 

2. In what year did the production of coal begin in the Great Indian 
Peninsula colliery in the Bokaro coalfield? 

3. Is any of the coal raised in this colliery brought to Bombay by sea, or 
is the whole of it transported by rail? 

4. What is the cost per ton at present (both c.i.f. and landed and duty 
paid) of the fuel oil used by the Great Indian Peninsula Railway? 

5. What is the approximate quantity of fuel oil which must be burned in 
.a locomotive in order to do the same work as a ton of coal? 

6. How does the cost per ton of coal at Bombay compare with the cost of 
-the equivalent quantity of fuel oil? 

7. In deciding whether, the use of fuel oU in place of coal should be intro- 
duced or continued for railway purposes, what circumstances must be taken 
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into account other than the cost per ton of tlie two fuels and the quantities 
of each i-equired to do a certain amount of work? 

8. When all the circumstances are taken into account, is coal or oil regard- 
ed as the moi-e economical fuel for locomotive purposes on the Ghat and 
suburban sections of the Great Indian Peninsula Railway with prices as they 
are at present? How would the two fuels compare on sections of the Railway 
more remote from Bombay? 


(.?) Fo) the liomhay Milloxuners’ Association. 

1. How many of the mills affiliated to the Association nsed as their source 
of pofrer (o) coal, (h) hydro-eltctricity and (c) fuel oil in — 

(i) 1013-14. 

(n) 1924-25? 

2. What would he the approximate equivalent in tons of coal of — 

(o) the hydrO-olectrie power used in 1924-25 by mills affiliated to the 

Association, 

(6) the fuel oil used in 1924-25 by mills affiliated to the Association? 

3. What is the cost at present of fuel oil — 

(a) c.i.f. Bombay, and 

(b) landed and duty paid? 

4. What quantity of fuel oil may bo taken as aj^proximately equivalent to- 
one ton of coal? 

5. With coal and oil at their present jirices, liow does the cost of a ton of 
coal compare with the cost of the equivalent quantity of fuel oil? 

G. In deciding whether the use of fuel oil in place of coal should be intro- 
diiced or continued in a mill, what circumstances must be taken into account 
(c.p., convenience in handling, economy in labour charges, etc.) other than 
the cost of the quantity of each kind of fuel required to carry out a certain 
amount of work? 

7. When all the circumstances are taken into account, is coal or oil regard- 
ed as the more economical fuel for use in a textile mill with prices as they 
are at present? 

8. What aie the rates per unit charged to consumers of hydro-electric 
power in Bombay at present? 

9. What number of units may be taken as approximately equivalent to 
one ton of coal? 

10. With the present price of coal and the present rates for hydro-electric 
power, how does the cost of one ton of coal compare with the cost of the equi- 
valent number of power units? 

11. In deciding u bother the use of hydro-electric power in place of coal 
should bo introduced or continued in a mill, what circumstances must be 
taken into account other than the cost of the coal and the cost of the number 
of power \niits required to cairy out a certain amount of work? 

12. When all the circumstances are taken into account, is coal or hydro- 
electricity regarded as the more economical source of power in a textile mill 
with prices and rates as they are at present? 


(4) For the Kaiachi Chamber of Commerce. 

1. What is the cost at present of fuel oil — 

(a) c.i.f. Karachi and 

(b) landed and duty paid? 
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2. What quantitj' of fuel oil may be taken as equivalent to one ton of coal? 

3. With coal and oil at their present prices, how does the cost of a ton of 
coal compare with the cost of the equivalent quantity of fuel oil ? 

4. In deciding whether the use of fuel oil in place of coal should be intro- 
duced or continued in a factory, what circumstances must be taken into- 
account other than the cost of the qxiantity of each kind of fuel required to- 
carrj^ out a certain amount of work? 

5. When all the circumstances are taken into account, is coal or oil-regard- 
ed as the more economical fuel with prices as they are at present? 


(5) For Messrs. Tata Sons, Limited. 

1. How many units of electricity were supplied to consumers in Bombay 
by the Tata hydro-electric power schemes — 

(a) in 1913-14, and 

(b) in 1924-25? 

2. What is the approximate quantity of coal which would have been re- 
quired to generate the same amount of ijower in each year? 

3. How many units of eleetricitj' niaj' be taken as approximatelj' equi- 
valent to one ton of coal ? 

4. What is the full capacity of the h 3 'dro-electric installations already in 
operation, i.e., what is the largest number of units which could be supplied: 
in a j'ear to consumers in Bomba j'? 

5. To what extent will the capacitj- of the installations be increased on 
the completion of the works now in progress? 

6. To what extent is this increase in power capacity already earmarked 
for — 

(a) the electrification of the railways, 

(b) other consumers? 

7. If account is taken onlj" of woi-ks alreadj- completed or sanctioned for 
construction, what increase in the demand for power could be met by the 
hydro-electric installations in addition to the railway demand? 

8. What are the rates at which hj-dro-electric power is supplied to con- 
sumers in Bombaj’^? 


(6) For Bombay huhtstrial firms other than textile milts. 

1. What is the industrj' in which your firm is engaged? 

2. IWiat is the cost at present of fuel oil — 

(a) c.i.f. Bombay, and 

(b) landed and duty paid? 

3. What quantity of fuel oil may be taken as eqtrivalent to one ton of 
coal ? 

4. With coal and oil at their present prices, how does the cost of a ton of 
coal compare with the cost of the equivalent quantity of fuel oil? 

5. In deciding whether the use of fuel oil in place of coal should be intro- 
duced or continued, what circumstances must be taken into account {e.g., 
convenience in handling, economy in labour charges, etc.), other than the 
cost of the quantity of each kind of fuel required to carry out a certain amount- 
of work? 
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6. When all the circumstances arc taken into account, is coal or oil regard- 
ed as the more economical fuel for use in an industrial establishment such as 
yours with prices as they are at present? 

7. What are the rates which are or would be charged to your firm for 
hydro-electric power at present? 

8. What number of units may be taken as approximately equivalent to 
one ton of coal? 

9. AVith tlie present price of coal and the present rates for hydro-electric 
power, how does the cost of coal compare with the cost of the equivalent 
number of power units? 

10. In deciding whether the use of hydro-electric power in place of coal 
should be introduced or continued, what circumstances must bo taken into 
account other than the cost of the coal and the cost of the number of power 
units reqxiired to carry out a certain amount of work? 

11. When all the circumstances are taken into account, is coal or hydro- 
electricity regarded as the more economical source of power in an industrial 
establishment such as yours with prices and rates as they are at present? 

I 

1 
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1. Letter to the Collector of Customs, Bombay, Karachi, Madras 
and Rangoon, dated the 15th October 1925. 


87!0 


^711 

I am directed to refer to the letter No. 

8712 


dated the 14th instant 


87l:i 


from the Director of Statistics, asking for certain information on the subject 
of the quantities of coal hunkered at certain ports, and to his letter No. 
7859 6710 


8760 

8761 


dated the 15th instant to the effect that no reply to letter No. 


8711 

8712 


8762 _ 8713 

is necessary as the matter is being taken up by the Tariff Board direct. I 
am also to explain more fully what the position is, why the information is 
required, and to ask you to be so good as to give the information to the- 
Board. 


2. The quantities of coal bunkered at the four principal Indian ports 
(other than Calcutta) arc equal to about three quarters of the total quantity 
of foreign coal imported at these jjorts, and it is of some importance to the 
Board to ascertain what quantities of bunker coal ought to be deducted from 
the imports in order to ascertain the quantity of imported coal which is. 
retained and consumed in India. It appears from Appendix XIX to the Coal 
Committee’s Report that in some ports at any rate the bunker coal is some- 
times landed and stacked and subsequently bunkered, and is sometimes, 
transhipped from vessel to vessel without being landed. The points on which 
the Board would be glad to have information are as follows : — 


(1) Are both methods of bunkering employed at 
of them and if so which? 


Bombay 

Karachi 

i VIndras 

Rangoon 


or only one 


Bombay 

(2) Do the quantities of coal bunkered at as given in the 

Madras 

Rangoon 

periodical reports to the Director of Statistics, include coal 
which is not landed but transhipped from vessel to vessel ? 

(3) If the answer to (2) is in the affirmative, is it possible to determine ■ 

approximately the percentage of the total quantity bunkered 
which is not landed but transhipped from vessel to vessel? 

(4) Is foreig7i coal which is Jiot landed but bunkered in the port by 

transhipment from vessel liable to Customs duty, and is it shown . 
as an import in the Trade Returns ? ' 


.(5) Is foreign coal which is landed and stacked and subsequently used - 
for bunkering another vessel liable to Customs duty, and is it. 
shown as an import in the Trade Returns? 

v6) Is foreign coal which is landed and stacked and subsequently used ’ 
for bunkering another vessel bound for a foreign port shown as-, 
a re-export in the Trade Returns? 
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Js Indian coal wliieli is broiiglit to 


Bonibay 
K araclii 
31 adras 


by sea and nsed for 


Jiiingoon 

bnnkcring a vessel bound for a foreign port shown as an export 
in the Trade lletninis — 


(o) if it is landed and stacked, or 

(h) if it is transhipped without being landed? 

fS) If the answer to both parts of <71 is in the negative is it tlie case that 
the exports and re-exports of coal given in the Trade Returns 
consist entirely of ‘ cargo ’ coal as distinct from ‘ bunker ’ coal? 
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2. Correspondence with the Government of India in the 
Department of Commerce. 

(a) Letter to the Secretary to the Government of India in the Commerce 
Department, dated the 9th November 1925. 

With reference to the llesolution of the Government of India in the 
Commerce Department No. 47-T. (49), dated the 30th September 1925 in 
ivhich the Tariff Board were directed to enquire into the question whether 
protective duties should be imposed on coal, I am directed to reqiiest that 
•the Board may be furnished with information on the following points: — 

(1) Has it j-et been finally decided whether, as recommended by the 

Coal Committee, export coal certified by the Grading Board 
should be granted an additional rebate of 12J per cent, of the 
railway freight and a reduction of 4 annas a ton in the river 
dues.P 

(2) Has a final decision been arrived at on the question whether a 

rebate should be granted on coal sent to Bombay by the all-rail 
route .P (Paragraph 66 of the Coal Committee’s Report.) 

(3) By what date is it expected that the Grading Board will "be in a 

position to certify cargoes of export coal? 

(4) What will be the distances from Bombay of the new Coalfields likely 

to be opened rip by the new Central Coalfields Railway? 

(5) What rvill be the approximate rail freights on coal from these fields 

to Bombay? 

(6) Is the coal raised in these fields likel 5 ^ to be superior in quality to 

the coal raised in the Central Provinces fields? 

.(7) Have the Government of India any i-ecent information as to the 
South African Railway freights on export and other coal and as 
to the amount of the rebate on export coal granted by the South 
African Railways? If not can they suggest any means by which 
the Board could ascertain whether any change has been made 
since the Coal Committee I'eported? 


(b) Letter from the Government of India, Department of Commerce, 
dated the ith December 1925. 

I am directed to reply as follows to your letter No. 647, dated the 9th 
November 1925: — 

(1) It has been decided by the railways concerned to grant an addi- 
tional rebate of 12i per cent, of the railway freight on export 
coal certified by the Grading Board. The Calcutta Port Commis- 
sioners have also agreed to a reduction of 4 annas a ton in the 
river dues on such coal. 

■(2) The railways concerned have declined to give a rebate on coal sent 
by the all rail route to Bombay, but the question of a reduction 
in rates on long distance coal, which includes coal for Bombay, is 
under consideration. 

(3) It is understood that Mr. Whitworth has already informed the 

Tariff Board that the Coal Grading Board should be in a position 
to certify cargoes by the middle of January 1926. 

(4) and (5) It is not proposed at present to undertake the construction 

of the whole of the Central India Coalfields Railways as was 
originally contemplated. The portions under construction are 
the lines from Barkakhana to Hutur, Daltonganj to Berwadih 
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and Annpptir to Seinra and it is even being seriously considered 
whether the work on the Anuppiir-Seinra i)ortion should not bo 
discontinued. The subjoined statement gives the names of tho 
stations which serve tho existing collieries on tho portions of the 
railway under construction and itheir distances from Bomb.aj’ and 
tho freight on coal {including terminal and ghat charges) from 
them to Bombay. 


Name of colliery stall en. 

Distnneo 

via 

Anuppiir. 

Bato per 
ton. 

Distance 

via 

Dcltonganj. 

Rate per 
ton. 

- 

' i 

Es. A. r. 


Es. A. r. 

Scmr-i 

827 

12 3 0 

1 

. . 

Hutur 

9G1 

13 5 0 

1,108 

14 8 0 

Bhurkunda .... 

1 

1,000 

14 3 0 

1,193 

15 5 0 


No further infoi-mation is available at present. 


^6) The Chief Mining Engineer to the Bailway Board has been asked 
to furnish the necessary information direct to tho Tariff Board. 

(7) The Government of India have no more recent information than that 
given by tho Coal Committee in their report. It is possible that 
tho Director General of Commercial Intelligence may be able to 
obtain by cable the information required from His Majesty’s 
Trade Commissioner at Capo Town and it is suggested that he 
may bf' approached on tho subject. 
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Witness No. 1. 

INDIAN MINING FEDERATION, CALCUTTA. 

A. — ^Written. 

Statement I. — Letter, dated the 28th Octohcr 1925. 

In compliance with the request contained in your letter No. 550, dated 
the 7th October 1925, I am directed to forward herewith a statement by the 
Committee of the Indian Mining Federation regarding the claim of protec- 
tion to the Indian coal industry. 

2. I am now to enquire what will be programme of the Board’s enquiry and 
particularly, when would they desire the representatives of the Committee to 
appear before them to support their written statement. 

3. Six additional copies of the statement together with the enclosures are 
also forwarded herewith, as desired. It is understood that the statement 
submitted will be printed by you in extenso in which case, the Federation 
shall be obliged to be furnished with 300 copies thereof, if necessary on 
payment. 


Statement hy the Indian Minina Federation iefoi-e the Tariji Board regarding 
the claims for a protective duty on imported coal in India. 

I. — Extent of Import of Foreign Goal. 

A necessary prelude to an attempt at economic and partical justification 
of the Indian coal industry for the imposition of a protective duty on imported 
Coal in India is a correct appreciation of the extent of import of foreign coal 
into India and generally a correct understanding of the coal trade situation 
to-day. In Statement I, appended to this memorandum are set out the statis- 
tics showing the production of Indian coal (including output of Native States) 
and the quantity of foreign coal imported into this country in the recent years. 
It will have been observed on a reference to this statement that while the 
average quantity of foreign coal imported each year during the five years 
1906-10 was 3-4 lakhs and during the five years 1911-16 4-42 lakhs, it rose 
to 1 million and !•! million during the years 1921 and 1922 respectively. 
There has been a decline in import since but the quantity imported during 
the first 8 months of 1925 is 3'2 lakhs or in other words, the import continues 
even at the present moment roughly at the rate of ‘5 lakhs tons a year. 
The actual import, however, of the remaining months of this year may falsify 
this estimate but in that case it would be easy to understand ^vhy the import 
of the later months did not keep pace with those of the earlier months. At all 
events, but for the disturbing factor of the serious and protracted mill strike 
at Bombay, an annual import of 5 lakhs of tons would be a reasonable and 
accurate estimate of the extent of the import of foreign coal into India at the 
present moment. 

2. A quantity of 5 lakhs of tons represents doubtless a comparatively small 
fraction pf the total Indian output. Assuming 19} million tons as the 
average output of Indian coal, the present import may be regarded to re- 
present no higher than 2-5 per cent, of the total output. This percentage 
worked out on the figure of total output is, however, grossly misleading. A 
eorrect appreciation of the influence of the foreign coal in the Indian market 
can be obtained not by its comparison with the total output of Indian coal 
but with reference to the total quantity of commercially available Indian coal 
which finds effective market. In Statement II, will be found statistics of 
production of coal within British India in different provinces. It will at once 
appear that in certain i)rovinces as well as in some of the Native States coal 
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is raised in insignificantly small quantity and oaiier a/most entirely to rigidly 
restricted and local markets. In any computation of the quantity of coal 
” commercially availahle for the entire Indian market these small local outputs 
do not enter. Assuming these local outputs at 1 million tons, the gross average- 
total production of the important Indian coalfields stands at 18'5 millions; of 
this another allowance of 2-5 millions may be taken as representing wastage- 
and colliery consumption, thus leaving a net average production of the import- 
ant coalfields at 16 million tons a year. This figure again includes the output- 
of the railway-owned collieries averaging annually about l-o million tons. 
Deducting this quantity, the total average commercially available Indian coal 
in the Indian market is 14-5 million tons a year. The imported coal estimated' 
at 5 lakhs of tons a year thus represents 3-45 per cent, of this annual quantity. 

3. In this connection, it is necessary to refer here to another fact. Coal 
is not the only foreign fuel competing with Indian coal at the home market — 
there is also the imported oil fuel. It is remarkable how the import of oil! 
fuel has been first increasing in the recent years. From 35 million gallons in- 
1919, it has risen to 90 million gallons in 1924, as it would appear from State- 
ment III attached to this memorandum. The import of 90 million gallons of' 
oil fuel means a displacement of more than 6 lakhs tons of Indian coal from, 
the home market representing roughly 4-15 per cent, of the total Indian com- 
mercially available coal. The Committee of the Federation desire to impress 
on the Board the gravity of the competition of the oil fuel more so as they 
have later on in this memorandum formulated proposals bearing this fact in 
view. It is, in effect, the suggestion of the Indian Mining Federation that 
so far as protective measures are concerned, the imported oil fuel must be- 
regarded on principle in the same categoi-y as imported coal. 

II. — Effect of import of foreign coal. 

4. From the position indicated in the premous paragraph it may appear- 
that the claim of the Indian coal industry for protection is open to the criticism 
that the amount of competing foreign coal in the Indian market is not very 
large in proportion to the total commercially available output of the country. 
The Committee of the Indian Mining Federation can have no hesitation in 
accepting the data of this criticism as a statement of fact but they would at 
the same time point out that any conclusion which might be drawn from this- 
fact regarding the effect of foreign coal on the Indian market must take full, 
cognizance of the two following considerations : — 

(1) The imported coal is not marketed throughout the country but com- 

pete intensively at important centres with Indian coal. From the- 
Statement IV attached to this memorandum, it -will have been 
observed that full 60 per cent, of the foreign coal representing 
roughly 3 lakhs of tons is imported into Bombay against a total 
market there of not more than 4-5 laldi tons a year. Another- 
23 or 24 per cent, is imported in Karachi representing 120 
thousand tons a year against a total estimated market there of' 
not more than 1,80 thousand tons a year. The question of 5 lakhs 
of tons of foreign coal competing in the Indian market is not 
a question of foreign competition with 3-45 per cent, of Indian 
output but assumes a much more sei-ious importance inasmuch as 
it imperils the market of Indian coal in two important centres, 
namely, Bombay and Karachi. 

(2) There is, however, a still more important and graver aspect of the- 

question. In appraising the claim of the Indian coal industry 
for protection, the fact must be clearly recognised that the 
Indian coal tade to-day is in a serious slump. For reasons- 
which will presently be briefly described, the coal trade at the 
present moment is passing through an unusual depression. The 
import of foreign coal is merely one of the elements in the depres- 
sion but the question how far this depression can be attributed to- 
the influx of foreign coal is no measure of the necessity of pro- 
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■tection required for rehabilitation of the Indian coal trade. 
Had the other depressing factors been absent, probably there 
would have been no need for protection. With these, however, in 
full operation, the import of foreign coal is aggravating the 
■depression and, as such, requires to he guarded against. A 
general depression is the dominating factor in the coal trade 
situation to-day and iii fact it is the extent Of depression which 
justifies the protective measures. 

0 . As the Indian Fiscal Commission clearly recognised, the coal trade in 
India has never been in a profitable position. Leaving aside absolutely tem- 
porary improvements, the only period of steady and fair prosperity which the 
coal trade knew was between the years 1918 and 1921. Almost following the 
armistice there was an industrial boom in the country which stiimilated a 
great demand for coal. This hectic demand is writ large on the figures of 
consumption of coal by the small industries in the year 1919. This unusual 
demand of the small industries (for the industrial activities only gave rise to 
small industrial concerns) synchronised happily with an increase of demand 
for Indian coal in the overseas market. The closing months of 1919 marked 
the high water mark of this temporary prosperity of the coal trade for though 
throughout the whole of 1920 the export demand for Indian coal continued 
firm, the demand of the small industries sharply declined next year. By the 
January 1921, the foreign ports closed for the Indian coal but the unprece- 
dented bunkering demand owing to a large volume of tonnage having entered 
the Indian ports, the strengtli of the market yet remained unabated. By the 
year 1922, economic dislocation in Europe and restriction on purchasing 
power led to the sharp decline of India’s foreign trade with the result that 
the bunkering demand most markedly fell and with it the last- support of an 
improved coal market was removed. The statistics bearing on the position of 
these years are indicated in the Statement V attached to this memorandum. 
The menacing development in the Indian coal market in the shape of the 
import of foreign coal was evidenced as earl.v as May 1921. But its effect was 
obscured for a time owing to the general demand in the country, particularly 
•the bunkering demand. But by the end of the year 1922, after the Indian 
market had been dumped by more than 2 millions of tons of foreign coal, the 
effects were clearly traceable in the steadil 3 ’' falling prices, by which time the 
only surviving factor of strength in the mai-ket, namelj', the bunkering demand 
'had also most sharply reacted, 

6. To sum up, the import of foreign coal at the present moment is only 
one of the elements in the present depression, the other factors operative being 
the lack of industrial and bunkering demand and the complete less of the 
Overseas market. 

III. — Economic justification of ‘protection for coal trade. 

7. An attempt has hitherto been made to determine the extent to which the 
import of foreign coal is re-acting unfavourably on the Indian coal trade 
generally. Such an attempt, however, must be regarded to have been made 
absolutely without prejudice to arguments which would presently follow in 
support of protection for the Indian coal trade. As the Committee of the 
Federation view it, the effect of the imported coal on the Indian coal trade 
■generally is an immaterial issue for their present purpose to studj*. So long 
as a protective policy has been justified on theoritical grounds and the position 
of competition with foreign coal has been proved to be against the Indian coal, 
the case of the Federation may regarded as completelj' made out. 

8. In paragraph 97 of their Report the Indian Fiscal Commission laid 
■down three conditions which must bo fulfilled by an industry in order to 
justify its claim for protection. Briefly stated these conditions are: (1) the 
industry must be one possessing natural advantages ; (2) the industry must 
be one which withoirt the help of protection is not likelj' to develop as rapidly 
as desirable in the interest of the country ; (3) the indristry must be one which 
•win eventually be able to face foreign competition without protection. 
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9. As regards natural advantages, the most important question relating 
to the coal industry is of course the potential resources of India. In this con-' 
nection it would he sufficient to state that the resources of India are abundant. 
In Statement VI attached to this memorandum would be found a comparative 
statement, showing the coal resources of India and other principal countries 
of the world. Another qirestion relevant to the coal resources is their quality. 
In this connection a statement is enclosed (No. VII) which would show the 
composition of the various grades of Indian coal and coal of the other coun- 
tries. It would appear that while the qualities of Indian coal remarkably 
vary, everr the marginal grades are likely to meet all ordinary industrial 
purposes. As regards other factors of production, such as, labour supply and 
a large market, the Indian industry is distinctly in an advantageous position. 
The only desideratum of the industry hitherto was the defective transport 
system on which the Indian Fiscal Commision laid much stress but the Com- 
mittee of the Indian Mining Federation are glad to be able to report that 
the position has since then very remarkably improved. 

10. As regards the second condition laid down by the Fiscal Commission, 
it is the view of the Indian Mining Federation that a protective tariff is one 
of the three measures wliich should effectually rehabilitate the Indian coal 
trade. It is difficult to state with precision what the effect of a tariff unaided 
by other measures would be on the trade. But the Committee are generally 
certain that even singly the effect would be great. With regard to this con- 
dition again, it is clear from paragraph 100 of the Report that the Commis- 
sion did not intend it to be applied except in the case of comparatively young 
industries. The case of an industry temporarily depressed or atrophied was 
also distinctly contemplated by the Commssion and with regard to this class 
of industry the condition (2) can be less applied than in the case of other 
industries. 

11. Turning to the third condition laid domi by the Commission, it would 
no doubt be possible, other factors of depression being absent, to remove the 
protective duty on foreign coal, once the Indian industry has been reha- 
bilitated. But here again, the condition need not be taken very seriously, 
as the Commission distinctly holds in paragraph 98 that “ another class of 
industry which should be regarded with a favourable eye is that in which there 
is a possibility that in course of time the whole of the country can be supplied 
by the home production. In the case of such an industry the burden on the 
consumers determines automatically. As soon as the foreign import ceases 
to come in, the price ceases to be regulated by the foreign price phis the import 
duty. It is regulated by the internal competition.” Price is fixed at a 
figure forced down by internal competition and it is under such circumstances 
immaterial whether the duty is removed or not. 

12. It is not probably necessary to labour at length the fact that the 
ordinary conditions of protection are fulfilled by the Indian coal industry. 
For the industry is one which falls both under the category of those essential 
for national defence as also of the basic industries. In paragraph 106 of 
their Report, the Indian Fiscal Commission states “ that they have no hesita- 
tion in affirming the principle that any industry which is essential for the 
purpose of national defence and for which the conditions in India are not 
unfavourable should, if necessary, be adequately protected,” irrespective of 
the general conditions which they have laid down for the industries. Again, 
in paragraph 108 of their Report, the Commission thus place the case of the 
basic industry; the “decision whether protection should be given to basic 
industries should rest rather on considerations of national economics than 
on the economics of the particular industry.” Further in paragraph 105 the 
Commission recommends for consideration the case of the industry which may 
be at such a distance from certain port of the country adjoining the sea-board 
that it is unable to compete in those parts with goods imported by sea. It 
would appear and will be still more clear after the position of competition has 
been stated that this observation exactly covers the case of the coal industry 
in its present application for protection against foreign coal. 
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13. Much has been said to establish that the Indian coal industry satisfies 
almost all the theoretic tests -ndiich the Indian Fiscal Coimnission laid down 
to entitle an industry to a protective tariff. Attention might, however, be 
drawn to paragraph 114 of the Reijort of the Indian Fiscal Commission in 
which the Commissioners discuss specifically the proposition for protection of 
the Indian coal industry put foi’ward before them by the Indian Mining 
Fedei'ation. The Commission records their opinion that the Indian coal indus- 
try is “ one of those cases in which wo are convinced that the protection of 
the basic industry or raw material would not be to the advantage of the 
country as a whole.” Unfortunate as the conclusion of the Commission was, 
it was based largely on the mew that the coal industiy was suffering in the 
early part of 1922 from a special and temporary disability, namely, that 
arising from a defective railway transportation. The present severe depres- 
sion which was evidenced in the closing months of 1922 could not, however, 
be foreseen either by the coal trade or by the Fiscal Commission towards the 
close of 1921 or in the early part of 1922. After a careful study of the Com- 
mission’s observations in paragraph 114, it is difficult to escape from the 
conclusion that the refusal of the Commission to recommend a protective 
measure for the coal trade was not of a categorical character but was based 
almost entirely on the view that the problem of the coal trade was uncon- 
nected with the problem of foreign competition. As the Commission clearly 
remarks that till the unfavourable transportation conditions are removed, 
“ no measure of protection would bring prosperity and when thej' are removed, 
the industrj' will need no protection.” The Commission, however, in 
no uncertain terms recognised the importance of the coal industry and 
expressed the desire that the .coal resources of India should be 
sufficiently developed. It was, therefore, distinctly the view of the 
Commission that it is necessary that the industry should bo placed 
on a more profitable basis. Having regard to this general attitude to the 
.coal industry and the fact that the coal trade to-day is not suffering, as the 
Commission conceived, from any special difficulty but from a general depres- 
sion in which the foreign competition plays a definite part, it may be assumed 
that the observations of the Commission do not weaken the present case of 
the Indian coal industry for protection. 


IV. — Fosition of competition. 

14. It is now proposed to examine the actual position of competition 
which has in the previous paragraph assumed to be unfavourable for Indian 
coal. 

15. The case for a protective duty on imported coal in India was pithily 
hut effectually summed up by the Indian Coal Committee in paragraph 36 of 
the Report in which tliej’’ state that Indian coal can only hope to compete 
in Bombay and Karachi if the pit-head price is not higher than Rs. 5. This 
finding read together with the conclusion of the Committee recorded in para- 
graphs 39 and 41 of their Reijort that the average raising cost in the Jharia 
and Rarieegunj fields are Rs. 5 and Rs. 6 a ton respectively and that this 
scale of the cost of production does not admit of any reduction, would seem 
to establish beyond any doubt that Indian coal is in need of protection 
against foreign coal in the centres of competition. The cases of Bombay 
and Karachi have been specially mentioned, for as already pointed out in 
Statement IV, between these two places no less than 85 per cent, of the 
foreign coal is landed. It has, moreover, to be taken into consideration 
that the case against Indian coal in the competition with foreign coal in 
various centres has been under-estimated to the extent of annas 8 per ton, as 
pointed out by Mr. Banerjee in paragraph 7 of his minute of dissent as a 
member of the Coal Committee. To sum up, on the data disclosed before and 
accepted by the Coal Committee, Indian coal is being under-sold to the 
extent of Re. 1-8 per ton, assuming the collieries’ profit at Re. 1 per ton and 
taking into account the extent of under-estimation referred to by Mr. 
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Banerjee. The position no doubt has changed since the Coal Committee 
examined it. The Committee recommended a direct assistance to the Indian 
coal to the extent of 12 annas (this rate in the case of Jharia and 10 annas 
in the case of Eaneegunj coal roughly) and though definite announcement 
has not yet been made, it is certain for all practical purposes that the (lov- 
ernment have accepted this recommendation. It may, therefore, be argued 
that -with tins additional assistance successful competition of Indian coal 
with foreign coal in Bombay and Karachi has been rendered possible within 
a vei-y narrow margin of doubt, if not, entirely. To meet such criticisms, 
it will be of advantage to review the position of competition afresh in the 
light of the latest development. 

16. To start with let the c.i.f. price of Indian coal be calculated for Bom- 
bay and Karachi. As the steamer freights to both the places are identical, 
the quotation too wotild be the same. The various items making up the 
c.i.f. price are indicated and added up below: — 


Cost of coal at pit-head . 

Eailway freight 

Port Commissioners’ charges . 

Insurance . . . . 

Allowance for shortage 

Finance 

Agency charges at destination 
Steamer freight 


Rs. 5 (Jharia). 

Rs. 2-12 (Jharia coal). 

Re. 1-2 (including grading fee and 
cost of supervision). 

Annas 3. 

-4.nnas 5 (being 4 per cent, of f.o.b 
cost). 

Annas 4. 

Annas 4. 

Rs. 8-4. 


Total . Rs. 18-2. 

These figures of c.i.f. price exclude any allowance for profits of the under- 
taking. Assuming this at Re. 1 per ton, the c.i.f. price at which Indian coal 
can be quoted at Bombay and Karachi is Rs. 19-2. It is, however, to be 
carefully remembered that quality taken into consideration thoughout the 
calcidation is of the best grade. 

17. As against this c.i.f. price at which the best grade Indian coal can 
be quoted at Bombaj'^ and Karachi, some of the most important competing 
foreign coals are being quoted at a markedly lower figure. The Statement 
VIII enclosed with this memorandum exhibits the position of competition of 
Indian and foreign coal at Bombay at present and in the recent months. 
This statement is compiled from the reports published in “ Commerce ” and 
though not free from inaccuracies can be generally regarded as of a depend- 
able character. The Committee, however, reserve the right of correcting any 
of these figures in a supplementary statement, should they find it necessary. 
It would appear that Transvaal (Witbank) coal has been sold in Bombay at 
Rs. 19-4 ex-scales, which mean a c.i.f. quotation of Rs. 17 per ton. This 
would disclose so far as this coal is concerned an under-quotation below the 
price at which Indian coal can be quoted to the extent of Rs. 2-2 per ton. 
It is true that intrinsically the best grade of Jharia coal is most decidedly 
superior to the Transvaal coal but in the present state of competition quality 
for quality Bengal coal ^vill have to quote below the South African coal or in 
other words, which is the same thing, price for price Bengal will have to- 
supply coal of a quality superior to what is supplied by South Africa. 
Assuming this line of argument, it can be held that Transvaal and Natal coal 
fire each selling at Bombay at a price Rs. 2 per ton lower than the figure at 
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which they should sell in order that the best grade of Indian coal may lind' 
market there at a profit. For the purpose of this conclusion the price of 
Transvaal and Natal coal has been taken at Rs. 19-4 and Rs. 21-4 respectively 
ex-scales or Rs. 17 and Rs. 19 per ton c.i.f. Bombay. 

18. The calculation given above relates to South African coal. The only- 
other coal imported in appreciable quantity at Bombay is British coal. A> 
shipment of first class Japanese coal is also reported to have recently arrived^ 
at Bombay but the Committee of the Federation possess at present no precise 
information with regard to this coal. Regarding the British coal, the quality 
is so markedly superior to that of Indian coal that it is difificult to estimate 
the exact position of competition between the two. Generally speaking, the 
British coal is sold Rs. 5 to Rs. 10 a ton higher than best Indian coal.- 
Recently, however, some North County low-priced British coal has also been 
landed at Bombay and offered as low as Rs. 19 a ton c.i.f. The impression 
of the Committee of the Federation is that if the price of the British coal- 
can be increased by Rs. 7 per ton, the best grade of Indian coal will have a- 
fair chance of competing successfully with it. 

19. In paragraphs 17 and 18, only the position of competition at Bombay 
has been described. The position in other centres, particularly at Karachi 
is identical. The market at Bombay is, therefore, intended to be regarded’ 
as typical of the state of competition throughout the countr 3 % 

20. Hitherto in estimating the position of competition between the Indian 
and foreign coal, it has been assumed that only the best grade of coal would 
be exported and it is on that assxunption that it has been held that South' 
African coal should sell Rs. 2 and British coal Rs. 7 a ton higher in price 
respectively than the rate at which they have been selling now. But 'che' 
very important question arises what would be the effect on the coal trade 
generallj' if the very^ best grades of Indian coal can find a market at a price 
which would just leave it a modest profit on the undertaldng. It has been 
already stressed at great length that the problem at the present moment ol 
the coal trade is the problem of depression and so long as the best grades of 
Indian coal are unable to command a price higher than what would leave- 
it a bare profit, the depression in the coal trade will continue. It is to be- 
very carefully remembered that the qualities of Indian coal remarkably vary. 
While the raising cost of production of practically all grades of coal is more 
or less the same, there is an intrinsic difference in qiiality which miist iinder 
normal conditions lead to differential rates of prices. Iia order that the- 
lowest grade of coal must earn a modest profit, it is necessary that the highest 
grade should earn a price several rupees over its cost of production. The- 
disparity in price between the different grades of Indian coal is a marked 
featiire of the coal trade and there cannot be any disputing this very familiar 
fact. There is, moreover, nothing striking about it, as this is merely the- 
application of the economic doctrine of the marginal theory of value. It 
would, thetefore, follow that the rate of pit-head price of best grade of Indian 
coal, which has been assumed in the computation of c.i.f. price at Rs. 6, 
should really be Rs. 9 or thereabout in order that the lower grades of coal- 
may earn a profit fairly over their raising cost. In such circumstances, the- 
margin of under-qUotation of Indian coal by South African and British coal 
taking qUalitj’ into account, should be regarded at a figure Rs. 3 higher, 
namely, Rs. 5 and Rs. 10 respectively. 

21. There is one more question in connection with an estimate of the- 
competitive position of Indian and foreign coal which is to be carefully con- 
sidered. It is not known if the present prices of foreign coal particularly 
of South African, can be regarded as their lowest possible quotation or 
whether there is margin left to admit of further reduction in order to meet 
Indian competition. Reliable information on this point is not forthcoming 
blit the fact remains that South Africa has reduced price considerably sinoe- 
1922 and 1923. The enclosed Statement IX would show that in the year&- 
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1922 and 1923 the South African coal was offered at 31 or 32s. c.i.f. Bombay 
hut at the present moment cargoes of Natal coal are being freely offered at 
SBs. and of Transvaal at 26s. c.i.f. Bombay. The reduction of price is propor- 
tionately heavier in rupee owing to the higher rate of exchange at present. 

22. The question of exchange just mentioned is again another complicating 
factor in estimating the position of competition. In 1921-1922j the exchange 
was at ls._ 4d. or in the neighbourhood thereof. To-day it stands at Is. 

It is obvious that the higher the rate of exchange, the more difiBcult 
it becomes for the Indian coal to meet foreign competition. The rise of a 
penny per rui^ee in exchange brings down the South African quotation hy 
6i per cent, or practically at a little over Re. 1 per ton. Despite the state- 
ment of the Hon’ble Finance Member suspicion is not entirely absent that 
the rates may go up still further. But even without a further advance the 
Indian coal trade is even now entitled to claim a x^rotective duty of 12J per 
cent, ad valorem on the ground of higher exchange alone. 

23. It is not at all necessary to study wherein the secret lies of the foreign 
coal which enables them to compete successfully at the distant markets of 
Karachi and Bombay, it may still, however, be instructive to refer here to a 
few salient facts. 

24. The cost of production of Indian coal is indicated in Statement X 
enclosed with this memorandum. The Committee venture to say this repre- 
sents the irreducible minimum cost per ton in the Bengal coalfields. It will 
be granted that this compares very favourably with the British cost and 
probably not very unfavourably with the South African cost. No definite 
statement can be made with regard to the South African position, as it is 
difiScult to ascertain what the cost of production there is. Seeing that South 
Africa is able to quote at Bombay at 26s. c.i.f. and assuming the steamer 
freight from Durban to Bombay at about 12s. and railway freight from Natal 
collieries to Durban on an average at 7s. it would appear that the pit-head 
price including the profits of the undertaking is not higher than 6s. Pre- 
suming even that the cost is a penny or two higher, it seems an absurdly low 
figure to accept for the raising cost; it is possible that South Africa charges 
differential rates for export, bunker and internal industrial consumption. 
In the matter of bimkering, the South African coal has a particularly strong 
position of advantage, Durban being an important bunkering port for all 
vessels plying between Europe and eastern waters. In fact, figures were 
obtained by the Indian Coal Committee which went to prove this hypothesis. 

25. Apart from the cost of production South Africa would also seem to 
Jiave had some advantage in the matter of railway transport charges. There 
is at the i?resent moment a rebate of railway freight amounting to 7s. 9d. 
per ton but as the Coal Committee point out, the net freight payable by the 
Natal mine is practically the same as paid at present by the Indian coal 
from the coalfields to the docks. It has, therefore, been argued that the fact 
that a rebate is granted by South African railways on export coal should be 
made no ground for a special protection to be sought by Indian coal. Those 
who offer this criticism do not seem to have full appreciation of the point 
of view of those who ask for a countervailing duty on the South African coal 
owing to the operation of this rebate. The question is not whether the 
net freight payable by South Africa is equal to, more', or less than the net 
rail freight paid by the Indian coal but whether anj’^ special iirivilege is not 
.granted in order that the South African coal may be in a better position to 
face competition in the Indian market. It can certainly be asserted that 
.South Africa enjoys such sx?ecial privilege. That the rebate granted to the 
South African coal is intended to operate and does as a matter of fact operate 
as a bounty, can be easily ascertained from the fact that there are differential 
rates of price of coal for bunker, internal consumption and export, the price 
for the first two purposes being progressively higher than the price charged 
for export coal. A further fact also confirms this view. The endeavour of 
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the South African authorities to ship cheap coal was so strenuous that in 
1921, the rate of rebate was 18s. 4cf. from which it was reduced to 9s. 9d. per 
ton and thence to the present figure. Lastly, there is the question of un- 
economical steamer freights, the full advantage of which are obtained by 
both the British find the South African coal export trade. In Chapter VIII 
of their report, the Indian Coal Committee have fully gone into this ques- 
tion and in paragraph 98 they record their view that “comparatively low 
freights for competing countries must he accepted as unavoidable by the 
Calcutta coal export trade.” The Indian coal export trade is prepared to 
accept this position, as it is well aware that there is no remedy against it •, 
at the same time they certainly think they are entitled to special protection 
against the disability which they have to labour under. 


V. — Proposals formulated. 

26. It now remains for the Committee to formulate their definite propo- 
sals for the consideration of the Board. They are afraid,' in this connection, 
it would not he possible for them to confine their suggestions to merely an 
imposition of a protective duty on imported coal in India. As already indi- 
cated, coal is not the only foreign fuel competing with Indian coal. Any 
proposal for protection of the Indian coal industry must, therefore, embrace 
measures calculated not only to arrest the import of foreign coal into India, 
but also the import of oil fuel in the country or at least to financially exploit 
the imported oil fuel for the benefit of the Indian coal trade. How far the 
Board may have any technical difiiculty in considering the protective pro- 
posal in this wider aspect, the Committee of the Federation made no attempt 
to ascertain. It is their suggestion that should such technical difficulties be 
found to exist, steps might be taken by the Board to have them removed. 
The proposals of the Federation are: — 

(1) that a protective duty of Rs. 5 a ton be imposed on Natal and 

Transvaal coal imported into India, the duty to increase corres- 
pondingly with additional indirect bounty granted to the South 
African export coal, 

(2) that a protective duty of Rs. 10 a ton be imposed on all other coal 

imported into India, 

(3) that these duties be in force for a period of five years at the_ end 

of which the question of their repeal or continuance be exclaimed 
in the light of the position then confronted by the Indian coal 
trade, 

(4) that an additional duty be imposed on the mineral oil imported 

into India and generally used as fuel for industrial purpose^ at 
the rate of half anna per gallon, the proceeds of the duty being 
ear-marked for the purpose indicated below, 

(5) that the Board do record a further recommendation for grant of a 

bounty at the rate of Rs. 3 per ton on Indian coal exported^ to 
any foreign port, the funds for the payment of the bounty being 
found from the proceeds of the duty suggested under proposal 
(4) above, 

(6) that the proposed bounty be paid for a period of four years. 

27. The proposals formulated in the previous paragraph are on the basis 
of the: present selling prices of foreign coal in India, Should these show a 
steadily downward tendency after the protective measures have been taken 
the whole question will have to be re-opened for fresh examination. 
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.'Enclosure I. 


Statement I. — Shoivino the production of Indian Coal (including output Oj 
Native States) and the qua7itity oj joreign Coal iniportcd into India. 


Years. 

1 

Oatput of Indian 
Coal. 

Import of foreign. 
Coal. 


Tons. 

Tons. 

1906-10 (Average) ..... 

11,523,000 

344,000 

1911-15 „ 

15,440,000 

427,000 

1916-20 „ 

19,356,000 

44,000 

1921 

19,302,000 

1,088,468 

1922 

19,010,000 

1,147,695 

1923 

19.657,000 

578,887 

1924 

21,176,000 

402,888 

1925 (a) 

... 

328,657 


(a) January to August. 









Statement II,— Slioteing production of Coal in British India Province hy Province heticeen the years 1920 to 192d. 
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GRAND TOTAL . 17,082,711 18,358,934 18,168,988 18,763,967 20,256,034 


Statement III. — Showing the import of Fuel Oils into India during the years 1919 to 1924. 
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Enclosure IT. 

Statement TV.—Sho wing t?ie percentage share of J?(sreign Coal ani Coke imported 


iy each Province duriny the first eight months of 192S. 


Province. 

J anuary to 
August 
1925. 

Percentage 
of shore. 







Tons. 


Bengal 

« 


• 

• • 

« 

995 

•28 

Bombay . 

• 

. 

• 

* • 

* 

208,570 

69-72 

Sind 

• 


• 

• • 

• 

80,469 

23-04 

Madras 

* 


• 

• • 

• 

14,250 

4-07 

Burma 

• 

• ^ « 

< 

• 

• 

45,018 

12-89 

•V 





Totaii 

• 

349,302 j 

100 


Enclosure Y. 

Statement V. — Showing the quantity of Indian Coal {!) Exported abroad^ 
(2) Consumed for bunkering requirements and (3) Used in domestic consumption 
and miscellaneous industries other than organised industries between the years 
1918 to 1923. 


YeAe. 

Bunker. 

Domestic 
and Miscellaneous 
Industrial 
Consumption. 

Export. 


Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

1918 .... 

1,180,900 

4,960,000 

74,466 

1919 .... 

1,576,000 

6,240,000 

508,537 

1920 .... 

1,967,000 

776,000 

1,2-24,758 

1921 .... 

1,532,000 

4,802,000 

299,791 

1922 . . ■ . 

796,000 

4,621,000 

77,118 

1923 .... 

819,000 

5,016,000 

136,685 


Note. — These figures are extracted from ' Production and consumption in Indio ’ published 
by the Commercial Intelligence Department 


I 


C 
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Enclosure VI. 


Statement VI. — Shotohiff th'e coal resources of India and other countries. 


Italy 


• 


• 

- a 

- 243 

Million 

Metric Tons 

Portugal . 


a 


. 


20 

>» 

a 'i 

Spain 




• 


6.220 


V >> 

Belgium . 




• 


11.000 


Si Ji 

India . . 






70,000 


'> » 

Japan 






7,971 

tj 

>> V 

Great Britain 


• 




140.000 

.« 

' s* »> 

Prance 






4,500 


1> is 

Get many 




a 


94,865 

•I 

S' is 

United States 

. 



• 

• 

3.200.000 

Si 

ss •> 


Note. — The figures quoted are these compiled by the luternational Geological Congress^ 
Canadcj 1928. The Paper on India resources was contributed to the ( ongress 
by Mr. H. H. Hayden, C.I.E., the then Director of Geological Survey, Govern* 
rnent of India. 



Siaiemctit, VII. — Showing the ctverdgc dnaly&is and calorific value of Indian and other coals. 



Native States (Borueo) 



Stateme7it VIIL — Showing the position of competition hi Bombay. 
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Enolosuve IX. 

Statement IX.—Shoiu'ng c. i.f, Bombay price for South African Coal {Natal 
and Transvaal) from Ifarcli 1922 tf Avly 1923. 

s. 


Jfarch 1922 Witbank Coal (Transvaal) at 37/ c. i. f. Bombay. 


June 

192 i 

St. Georges/ Burnside Coal at 31/C 

Jt 

9f 

Sept. 

1922 

Wifcbank Coal at 

30/6 

93 

9* 

Oct. 

1922 

?> ti 

31/6 

39 

93 

Nov. 

1922 

Natal Coal at 

. 81/ 

9* 

99 

Dec. 

1922 

S3 S3 • 

31/3 

93 

99 

March 1923 

3t ftt • 

32/ 

ts 

93 

>» 

It 

Witbank Coal at 

29/6 

3> 

93 

April 

1923 

ss 

29/6 

93 

93 

May 

1923 

•> »> ^^t 

29/6 

3* 

f> 

Juno 

1923 

Natal Coal at 

31/9 

33 

99 

July 

1923 

It ,, at 

. 31/6 

»» 

39 


s. 30-6-0. 
s, 31-9-0. 

«. 31-9-0. 
if. 32-0-0. 

i. 30-6-0. 

.V. 31-0-0 and 29-9-0 

j. 30-0-0 and 29-0-0, 
s. 29-0-0 and 30-0 0. 
s. 29-6-0. 

s. 29-0-0, 29-3-0, 29-4-0, 29-6-0 .nd 3C-C-D 
29-4-0. 
s. 29-4-0. 

s. 29-6-0 and 28-6-0. 
s. 2S-3-0. 
s. 26-6-0. 


* 1923 October 
1924 April 
1924 May 
1924 July 
1924 August 
1924 September 
1924 October 
1924 November 

1924 December 
1926 January 

1925 February 
1925 ilarch 

1925 May 

1926 September 
1925 October 


Note . — These figures represent actual transactions of a Bombay firm. 

* These quotations from October 1923 to October 1925 are for Natal Coal 
and are on a c.i.f. basis . — Vide Federation’s Supplementary letter, dated 19th 
December 1925 (Statement III). 
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Enclosure X. I 

Statement X. — Showing the average cost per ton of a colliery raising 2,000 tons 

a month working “ Sircari.” 


1. Coal getting . 


(l\’'ages on an average being 10 annas per tub of 13 cwt.) 


2. Coal Raising . . . 


« 

• 

. 

Tramming underground 


• 

• 

. 1 anna 

Banksman and onsetter 


• 

• 

2 annas 

Timbering . - . 


• 

• 

. 1 anna 

3. Main driving 


• 


• • • 


(Average rate payable being Rs. 2 per each 2 feet.) 

4. Macbtnery, plant and tramway maintenance 

5. Pumping (including wages of boilers) . . , 

6. Boiler Consumption ...... 

*7. Tramming and loading 

8. Stacking 

9. Establishment 

10. Stores ......... 

11. Recruiting ...... ^ . 

12. llacbinery, but and road repairs .... 

13. Sale charges or Calcutta establishment . . . 

14. Royalty 

15. Taxes and cesses ....... 


Cbowkidari, 2 pies 

. 

. . 

. .1 

I 

Water Board 7 pies 

• 

• 

1 

. . y 1 anna 

1 

Mines Board, 3 pies . 

• 

• 

. J 

u'orkmen’s Insurance 

• 

• 

. _ . 1 anna 

Road Cess 

• 

• 

. . 1 anna 

Income- Tax 

• 

• 

. . 1 anna 

16. Depreciation' . 

• 

• 

. 

17. Miscellaneous 

. 

• . 

■ • • • 


Rs. A. 
. 1 0 

. 0 4 


. 0 S 

. 0 1 
. 0 1 
. 0 5 
. 0 4 
. 0 2 
. 0 12 
. 0 3 
. 0 2 
. 0 1 
. 0 6 
. 0 6 
. 0 4 


j-0 4 
! 

J 

. 0 3 
. 0 1 


TOTAr. . 4 14 
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statement II. — Letter, dated the 20th November 1925. 

In continuation of this office letter No. 1863/8-2 dated the 9th November 
1925; I am directed to forward herewith the reply of Indian Mining Feder- 
ation _ to the questionnaire issued by the Board. Please note that all the 
questions in section 1 of the Board’s Questionnaire have been answered by 
fhe Committee. On the other hand, the questions No. 24-32, both inclusive, 
in Section II of the Board’s questionnaire have been left unanswered. Neces- 
sary informations to deal with these latter questions are now under compil- 
ation and the replies thereto will be forwarded as soon as they are ready. 

2. I regret owing to pressure of time only one spare copy of the replj 
Gould be sent herewith. 


Bephj to the questionnaire issued by the Tariff Board. 

SECTION I. 

Generau Questions. 

1. (Second Clause). The fall in coal prices since the closing months of 
1922 is due to causes already stated at length in paragraph 5 of the Feder- 
ation’s original application. It is grossly incorrect to maintain that the 
slump is in any way due to increased output of the mines unaccompanied by 
a commensurate increase in demand. A few simple figures will suffice to dis- 
prove such a hypothesis. Statement I attached to the original application is 
clear and instructive enough in this connection. While the average annual 
output of Indian mines during the years 1916 to 1920 was 19’3 million tons, 
the production of 1921 was 19'3, of 1922 was 19’0, of 1923 was 19'6 million tons 
respectively. The year 1922 though recording a decline in output from the 
level of previous year was by no means a period of reduced raising. In the 
earlier months of the year there was a serious and prolonged strike on the 
East Indian Eailway which led to a severe restriction of despatches and conse- 
quently, of raising. 

The question how far the present slump in coal prices can be attributed to 
over-production can he better studied if the figures of production of the two 
important coalfields are intensively studied. 


i 

1919. 

1920. 

1921. 

1922. 

1923, 

1924. 

■ ■ 1 

Jharia . . . j 

12-1 

92 

lO'O 

9-9 

10 3 

10-8 

Kanigunj 

68 

4-9 

5-2 

5-2 

.5-6 

1 

•• 


(Figures are in millions.) 


The following figures indicate the percentage increase or decrease of out- 
put in each year in comparison with the previous year beginning from 1920. 



m 

1921. 

D 

1923. 

Jharia . 

—23*4 

■f 8-2 • 

■ 

-1-4-1 

Eanigunj , . . . , : : . 

-26'6 

: -h4-2 

: —O-l 

. -f6 8 
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It would thus appear that the production of the Indian mines, as for the 
matter of that, of the principal coalfields lias not appreciably increased in the 
recent years. In fact, the level of production is still decidedly below that of 
1919. It is, however, no doubt true that the output of the year 1924 marks 
some appreciable advance on the level of the previous four years both as 
regards the entire Indian production generally and that of the two prin- 
cipal coalfields. But it would nevertheless be still idle to maintain that fall 
in coal i^rices was duo to the increased production in 1924. Had this been 
so, the slump would not have commenced until a fair part of 1924 had 
elapsed. As a matter of fact, prices were alarmingly low, at least of the 
lower grades of coal, as early as the middle of 1923. The fact, moreover, that 
the j’ear 1924 records an increase of output is not without its obvious explan- 
ation. Two factors were operative : firstly, the railway position having been 
satisfactory, despatches were little handicapped and secondl 3 ', the prevailing 
low prices induced some of the bigger mines to increase output with a view 
to bring down the cost of production. Increased output of the past year is 
thus the effect, rather than the cause of the i>resent slump in coal prices. 

2. The Committee re-confirm their view already expressed in their 
original application. 

3. There can be little disputing the fact that the railway position with 
regard to the coal traffic has considerably improved since the beginning of 
1924. It is also a fact that a larger tonnage of coal was and is effectively in 
the market last year and in the current year respective^' than in the years 
preceding. But it would be still a mistake to draw any conclusion from such 
a position. An increase in supply of a commodit.v only re-act on price when 
the demand is constant. In this particular case, it is the demand which has 
fallen. The tendenc.v of an increased supply to affect price is, nevertheless, 
still present but in the present case the excess of potential demand entirely 
overshowed the shortage of effective supply. The position will be clear when 
the following figures representing the despatch of coal trafiic (in tons) by the 
E. I. and B. N. Bailways are taken into consideration: — 









(the figures are in millions.) 

1919 







. 14-8 

1920 







. 15-2 

1921 







. 14-1 

1922 







. 13-1 

1923 







. 14-3 

1924 







. . 16-5 

1925 







. . . . 13-8 (np to 

8th November) 


It will be observed that in the current year the supply of coal is roughly 
•5 million ton more than in the year 1920. It is impossible to explain a fall 
in prices to the extent of over 100 per cent, owing to an increase in supply by 
roughly 3 per cent. Obviously there are more powerful causes operating in 
the situation. 

4. The Committee have little further information to place before the Board 
than what they have already done in the original application. From en- 
quiries, the position in Rangoon and Madras also appears to be substantially 
the same as in Bombay and Karachi. 

5. Most decidedlj' it is. As regards the quality the following extract from 
paragraph 19 of the South African Coal Commission, 1921, will fully indicate 
the position : 

" The better classes of Natal coal, at present supplied to shipping, have 
a calorific value of about 14-0, and Witbank District coal supplied by the 
Transvaal, Coal Owners’ , Association for shipment at Delagoa,Bay is guaran- 
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teed to. have a value of hot less than 12‘5, and actually averages about 12‘9. 
Typical analyses, of these coals are as follows : — 



Fixed 

Carbon. 

Volatile 

Matter. 

Ash. 

Sulphur. 

Moisture. 

Natal Coal 

C6-9 

22-4 

1 

9-4 

1-1 

1-2 

Witbank District Coal 

59-67 

24-55 1 

13-47 

1-23 

1-08 


As regards the difference in price, quotations in every centre confirm the 
view of Transvaal being a coal inferior to Natal. 

6. The British coal generally speaking commanding a price Bs. 5 to Bs. 10 
higher than the best Indian coal is that imported from Cardiff or at any rate 
the Welsh coal. The following table representing actual transactions of a 
Bombay firm will go to confirm this definite conclusion : 


Quality. 

Date of arrival. 

Rate (Shillings.) 

C. I. F. 

Welsh 

28-10-21 

47-0 

Bombay. 


19-11-21 

46-3 

j> 

j> 

9-3-22 

42-3 



1-4-22 

42-3 

Bhavnagar. 

n 

lC-5-22 

42-3 

Bombay. 

)) 

15-8-22 

48-0 

Bhavnagar. 

)> 

2-3-23 

38-8 

Bombay. 

a 

22-5-23 

48-0 

Bhavnagar. 


27-10-23 

43-3 



7. According to the information of the Federation, the arrival of low 
priced North County British coal is a recent developrapnt in the coal market 
at Bombay and tlie quantity so far imported has not probably exceeded 2 
to 3 cargoes. It is impossible to forecast with any precision what would be 
the position of competition between this coal and the Indian coal. Much 
would depend on the action taken on the report of the Coal Commission now 
sitting in Great Britain. It is presumed that the present low prices of eveq 
North County coal is due to the operation of bounty at the rate of 5 shillings 
per ton, should this bounty be continued or increased, it is unlikely that the 
quotations of this coal ■(vill fall. At any rate, it is certain that this coal will 
always be able to command a price Es. 3 to Bs. 5 higher than the best grades 
of Indian coal. 

. 8. The Committee consider it profitless to study this question, for the ques- 
tion of fluctuation of steamer freight payable by South African coal trade 
is a part of the wider question of the fluctuation of price at which it is able 
to land coal at Bombay. The figure of 12j. is probably correct so far as it is 
indicative of the present position^ But the Committee are not without appre- 
hensions that it may l)e lowered with a view to meet Indian competition. The 
attention of the Board is in this connection invited to Statement IX enclosed 
with the original application of the Federation. 

9. Seeing that the British coal is being quoted at Bombay at 27s. c.i.f., it 
would appear that the steamer freight is not to-day higher than 12s. The 
Committee base their conclusion on the information that the cost ; of pro- 
duction in British mines is at present 16s. lOtd. per ton. 

10. The Committee do accept this view. The position" in this respect has 
already been indicated by them in paragraph 17 of their original application'. 
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11. The Committee do not consider it would he in any way instructive to 
determine whether the prejudice of consumers at Bombay is directed against 
the Indian coal as such or against the exporters thereof. It is sufficient to 
recognise that in retrieving the lost position of Bengal coal trade in Bombay, 
it is necessary to induce the buyers to purchase Bengal coal and the induce- 
ment can only be effective if prices are lowered relatively to the South African 
coal to an extent indicated in the Federation’s original application. 

12. The answer to this question has already been anticipated in the pre- 
vious reply. The amount representing the prejudice may, as already sug- 
gested, be taken at Rs. 2 quality for quality. 

13. This again is a question of more or less historical interest and is little 
instructive to study now. It can nevertheless be admitted that in the years 
1919 and 1920 when coal prices were high, the shippers who wore generally 
middlemen had no doubt to make up a composite cargo and ship a mixture 
of different grades of coal in order to adjust prices. But the real difficulty 
which is now experienced by the Bengal coal trade in retrieving its position 
in Bomb.ay is not ultimately one arising out of these circumstances but is 
such as is attendant on any attempt on the part of any trade to displace 
competition which has captured a market. 

14. Yes, this is the view of consumers. 

lo. There can be little disputing this fact. The Committee would here 
invite a reference to the Statement VII enclosed with the original application 
and to the reply given under question No. 5 above. 

16. The Committee desire to take opport\inity of this question to state 
their attitude -with regard to fuel oil imported into India on which a duty 
of half an anna per gallon has been suggested. It appears ns the opinion 
of the Board that tho proposal of a duts- on fuel oil raises issues different in 
their nature from those connected with coal and more far-reaching in their 
scope. The Committee of the Federation after careful consideration are 
unable to accept this view. The imported fuel oil is as much displacing Indian 
coal for industrial use and bunkering from the Indian market ns the imported 
coal. The competition of oil with coal is very direct and obvious and thus 
raises precisely the same issue as does the imported coal. The Committee 
venture to offer this opinion not on their own authority but on the finding 
of the Indian Coal Committee. In paragraph 19 of their report the Com- 
mittee state “ the tendency to use oil and electricity in preference to coal 
■can be arrested .... only if, as shown by the evidence, there is ex- 
ported to Bombay good Indian coal covered by a satisfactory guarantee of 
quality.” In paragraph 21 tho same Committee clearly admit that there is 
a competition between oil fuel and coal. Again in their concluding remarks 
the Committee state that ” the change from coal to oil on that section of the 
North Western Railway which terminates at Karachi and the electrification 
of the two railways running into Bombay are of significance in this connec- 
tion.” The Committee were here discussing the question how far the price 
of coal would re-act on their demand and as it is in this connection that the 
Committee record their view that of coal there are the two formidable com- 
petitors, namely, oil and electric power. There is also another authority for 
the view here put forward. On the 25th of August last the Hon’ble Commerce 
Member while moving the second reading of the Coal Grading Board Bill in 
the Legislative Assembly made the significant remarks that “ in addition 
to the competition of other coal, coal from Japan, coal from Australia, coal 
from South Africa — in addition to that competition we have to remember 
that more and more every year coal is coming into competition with electric 
power and also with oil fuel. Oil fuel particularly is becoming more and more 
popular in the west coast of India.” After giving the figures of imports of 
■fuel oil in the recent years the Hon’ble Member concludes his reference to 
the subject by saying that it is that competition “ which Indian coal has now 
got to meet.” The Committee of the Federation are not aware how far this 
aspect of the question was considered by the Board in deciding that the ques- 
tion of imposition of a protective duty at the rate of half an anna per gallon 
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on imported fiiel oil would not be admittted for consideration. But the Com* 
mittee for themselves do not find a!ny objection why imported oil fuel should 
not be considered on h par with the imported coal so far at leastj as protective 
measures, for Indian coal trade are concerned. 

17. The point has been sufficiently stressed in the Federation’s original 
application that a general depression is the dominating factor in the coal 
trade situation to-day. It is certain, therefore, that the price of Indian coal 
would not increase in the centres (a), (b), (c) and (d) by anything approach- 
ing the full extent of the duty. As the Committee calculate the price would 
increase in those centres probably by Re. 1 to Rs. 3 per ton varying according 
to the quality of the coal. As regards (e) the price will be very slightly 
affected, if at all. 

18. It is hoped that the increased price would also be effective in regard to 
bunker coal. It is to be remembered that the coal prices were at their high- 
est in 1919-20 and any attempt that might have been made to avoid the use 
of Indian coal to bunker boats was exliausted in those years. As a matter of 
fact, in the recent years the steamship companies and tramp steamers have 
been used to coal prices higher than what is likely to result from the imposi- 
tion of the protective duties suggested by the Federation. 

19. The Committee do not apprehend a further displacement of coal by oil 
fuel as a result of the higlier prices consequent on the imposition of protec- 
tive duties. The increase would be relatively small so as to offer the consum- 
ers sufficient inducement to take to oil. 

20. The Committee’s answer to this question is substantially the same as 
given under the previous question. 

21. Despite the tendency present for substitution to oil, the Committee 
most definitely expect that the imposition of protective duties would result 
in increase of sale of Indian coal. They estimate the increased market at 
roughly half a million ton. 

22. As already pointed out in the original application of the Federation, 
the second condition laid down by the Indian Fiscal Commission was not 
intended to apply strictly to an old or established industry. It is only the 
new or infant industries which w'oxild readily fulfil this test. In paragraph 
100 of their report the Commission distinctly observe “ that these disad- 
vantages (for the presence of which the second condition laid down by the 
Commission is easily fulfilled) are most likely to be found in industries which 
are comparatively' young, but an industry may also stand in need of protec- 
tion as a result of some temporary deterioration or atrophy and even a strong 
and prosperous industry may derive great benefit by the rapid development 
of some new branch induced by protection.” It is true, as in fact it has been 
admitted later, in course of these replies, that the rehabilitation of the coal 
industry' depends on factors other than protection, but there can be little dis- 
puting that the competition with foreign coal can only be met by the Indian 
coal trade under the shelter of protection. Moreover, a protective duty' on 
fuel oil, if utilised specifically for the benefit of the coal trade as suggested 
in the Federation’s original application will most assuredly re-establish the 
lost export market of the Indian coal trade. To sum up the position, in- 
applicable though the condition laid down by the Fiscal Commission is in the 
case of coal trade, it is still a fact that coal trade will not be otherwise re- 
habilitated as rapidly as it is likely to be under a shelter of protective 
measures. 

23. The Committee of the Federation are not prepa:re_d to accept the pro- 
position unreservedly. ■ Much would depend on the merits of each different 
application for protection. But assuming even this as an acceptable view, 
the Committee are strongly of opinion that it has had no bearing on the 
application of the Federation for protection. In paragraph 105 of their 
report the Commission was discussing how far the consideration of location 
of an industry might bear on an application for protection and after record- 
ing their definite opinion that cases of unfavourable location will .no doubt be 
taken into consideration, by the Tariff Board, they proceed to state that in 
-meir view it would not be right to endeavour +o cenire for an industry such. 
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protection ns will enable it to compete in every possible market in India, if 
this involves giving protection, appreciably higher than is required for the 
success of the industry in the greater part of tlie country. The language of 
the concluding x)ortiou of the sentence requires careful attention. Obviously 
the Commission had in view the case of an industry which requires protec- 
tion on general grounds and it is with regard to such a case that the opinion 
was expressed that it would not be right to secure for that industry a measure 
of protection considerably higher than what was justified on general grounds, 
on the extraneous consideration of the location of industry. So far the coal 
industry is concerned it is not a que.stion of enhancing the measure of protec- 
tion on the ground of location but looked at from one point of view, the en- 
tire necessity for protection arises from the sole consideration of unfavourable 
location. Location in the case of coal industry is the determining and not 
the additional factor justifying protection. 


SECTION IT. 


33. Yes, the Committee of the Federation accept these figures as reasonable 
estimates. 


31. The prices as at November 

1923 and November 

1925 are 

indicated 

beloxv ; — 





November 1923. 

November 1925. 


Rs. A. r. 

Rs. 

A. r. 

Dishergai'h 

9 0 0 

7 

0 0 

Selected Jharia . 

8 0 0 

6 

8 0 

First class Jharia . 

6 0 0 

0 

4 0 

Inferior first class Baneegunj 

6 8 0 

5 

4 0 

Second class Jharia 

4 0 0 

3 

8 0 


It has been found more convenient to quote for inferior grades of first 
class llanecgunj coal rather than fir.st class, as the prices of the very best 
grades of first class Ttaneegunj coal would approximately approach the price 
of Dishergarh. 

35. Yes, they do. 

3C, In a period of depression the collieries have no option but to sell at the 
current rates regardle.ss of the ultimate co-st of production. A tendency for 
uneconomical working sets in ; development is entirely stopped, roads, machi- 
nery and houses arc not properly maintained. Moreover, depreciation on 
the block accoxint is entirely neglected. The Committee anticipate that if the 
tension of ixrcsent depression continues for some time more, it would be im- 
possible to work at a ]>rofit except the Dishex’garh, Selected and Fir.st class 
Jharia. It is impo.ssible for the Committee to forecast the future with any 
further precision. 

37. So far as the downxvard limit of price is concerned, probably the lowest 
has been reached. But as already stated in the previous reply, the actual 
shutting down of mines would depend not on a further fall of prices but on 
the jxrolongation of the period of present depression. 

33. In November 1923 stocks were fairly high, as the collieries were not 
prepared to accept the low prices. To-day, hoxvever, the position has been 
rex'orsed. The trade has to accept the prices ruling as inevitable and with 
sufficient wagon facilities forthcoming raising is adjusted striotly to the im- 
mediate pos.sibility of sale. 

39. A growth of internal demand will undoubtedly be a very healthy 
stimulus to the recovery of the coal trade. It is still more essential to retrieve 
the, external market but this can be secui’ed if a jirotective duty on oil fuel 
is treated, as suggested in the. original application of the Federation. 
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40. As -the individual shippers are not willing to disclose their business 
transactions at the various ports, it is difficult to give any precise figure hut 
the very fact that there are few cargoes sent to the various ports is sufficient 
indication of the fact that prices realised in such transactions are lower than 
what can he realised on other local sales. 

41. The question has been already answered under reply No. 21 above. 

42. It is not at all likely that in the event the coal trade recovers from 
depression, new mines will be opened. The suffering of coal industry from 
the very beginning and particularly in the recent years has been too notorious 
to attract further investment of capital. With an improved market it is the 
closed or half closed mines the raising of which will be stimulated. 

43. As already replied under Question No. 17, the protective duties even 
if imposed will only slightly reflect on the general internal price level. With 
the bounty on exported coal, however, the position would be different. As at 
present anticipated, the protective duties by themselves will merely mean a 
ividening of market due to the displacement of imported coal. 

44. The Committee would confess that they have no definite information 
yet to say that the rate of rebate is higher than the rate of 7s. 9d. per South 
African ton; it is certain that the rate is not lower than this, as it would 
not have been otherwise possible to quote the South African coal so low as is 
actually being done at Bombay at present. 

45. The Committee of the Federation have not the slightest doubt that 
it will not be possible even under a protective measure for the best grades 
of Jliaria coal to realise a pithead price of Us. 9 on coal exported to various 
Indian ports. In the present depressed state, internal competition will keep 
the level of prices much lower and to the extent an increased price may be 
anticipated as a result of a protective duty on imported coal, has already 
been stated in reply to No. 17 above. 


SECTION III. 


46. The output of local importance which the Committee had in view are 
the following : — 


Name of Province. Output roughly estimated. 


Rs. 

Baluchistan 30,000 

Punjab 80,000 

Central India . 175,000 

Assam . 300,000 

Hyderabad 650,000 


Total . 1,235,000 


A part of the Hyderabad coal caters for a part of Madras Presidency and 
an allowance, therefore, having been roughly taken at 25 per cent, for it, 
the figure of 1 million has been arrived at. 

47. The agency charge of 4 annas per ton, shown in the cost of shipping 
coal to Bombay has to be connected -with the prejudice of the buyers referred 
to in Question No. 11 of the Board’s questionnaire. In the present state of 
depression this expenditure is in the nature of a propaganda expense. Tho 
shippers of Bengal coal can push coal in markets like Bombay either by 
having an office there or by appointing agents who would charge remunera- 
tion at the rate of 4 annas for the mere service of pushing the coal. In 
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fact, almost all tlie cargoes of Bengal coal recently sent out were on consign- 
ment, whereas the Committee presume the South African coal imported into 
Bombay were all against order. 

48. According to the information supplied hy the shippers here and the 
merchants from Bombay the total cost of landing coal at Bombay was taken 
at Ks. 1-12-0 per ton. 


Lighterage (average of the year) . 
Landing (labour) .... 

B. P. T. Wharfage .... 
Weighing out when delivering ex scales 


Per ton. 
Es. A. p. 
.080 
. 0 11 0 
.030 
.060 


Totai. . 1 12 0 


To this sum of 8 annas per ton was added, being the duty payable on 
foreign coal. 

49. The Committee should think so. 

50. Both the Natal and the Transvaal coal are strikingly uniform in 
their qualities. At any rate, the margin of variation in qualities is very 
narrow. The analysis of both these classes of coal given by the South African 
Coal Commission 192] goes to confirm this view. At all events no variation 
in quality is reflected in the price of coal shipped to India. 

51. It is the Welsh coal which commands this price varying from Es. 5 
to Es. 10. 

62. The Committee consider such a measure is neither necessary nor 
desirable. The disability under which uncertified coal will labour in foreign 
market would be too severe to induce shipment of such coal at all. More- 
over, the fact that uncertified coal will not be entitled to the additional 
rebate in railway freight makes it almost certain that such coal will not be 
shipped abroad. Having regard to' the theoretical objection of undue inter- 
ference with trade, the Committee would not recommend a total prohibition 
of export of uncertified coal, at least at this stage. 


Statement III. — Letter, dated the 19th Leeemher 1925, from Indian Mining- 

Federation, Calcvtta. 

In continuation of this office letter No. 2049/8-2, dated the 12th December 
1925, I am directed to place as under the views of the Committee of the 
Federation with regard to the various iioiuts raised by the Board in course 
of the oral evidence tendered by the representatives of the Federation. 

2. In page 4 of the typed record of the oral evidence, the question was 
raised whether the coal prices as at November 1923 quoted by the Committee 
in reply to question No. 34 of the Board’s questionnaire are correct or whether 
the Committee should desire to correct them having regard to discrepancy 
exhibited with the similar figures supplied by the Indian Mining Association. 
The Committee have given the matter a further careful consideration and 
they desire to confirm once more the accuracy of their figures. The explan- 
ation for disparity of rates quoted by the Federation Association was already 
given in course of the oral evidence, to which the Committee have nothing 
further to add. 

3. In page 5 of the record of the oral evidence, the Committee were asked 
to quote prices of Indian coal at Bombay during the period, from October 
1921 to October 1923. It is difficult for the Committee to quote c.i.f. price of 
Indian coal during the earlier part of this period, as the little Indian coal 
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sent to Bombay in tbis period was railiborne coal over wMch, it appears, that 
prices from Rs. 10 to 8 f.o.r. colliery siding were realised in respect of the 
best grades of Indian coal. Since February 1923, some shipments of Indian 
coal were-sent:to Bombay which appear to have realised a c.i.f. price of Rs. 20 
to Es. 19 per ton. , 

4. In page 6 of the. record of the .oral .evidence, informations were asked 
for as toithe prices of Natal coal during the later months of 1924 and the 
earlier months of 1925. A statement showing the actual transactions of a 
Bombay firm is enclosed herewith which will fully indicate the position of this 
period. The quotations given are of Natal prices and are oh c.i.f. basis. 

5. In page 6 of the t 3 ’ped record of the oral evidence, the Committee were 
reque.sted to explain the basis of quotations and the class of coal in respect of 
which quotations -were given in the latter half of the Statement No. IX 
attached to the original application of the Federation. In reply, the Com- 
mittee have >to explain that the quotations given beginning from October 
1923 up to October 1925 are of Natal coal and are on a c.i.f. basis. 

6. In page 10 of the typed record of the oral evidence, certaii informations 
were asked for in order to clearly follow the transactions quoted in Statement 
VIII attached to the Federation’s original application. As it will appear, 
most of the quotations are on c.i.f. basis and the charges for delivering the 
coal ex scales to the inills.are in th® average Rs. 2 per ton. In, other words, 
the c.i.f. quotations in respect of a certain transaction can be arrived at by 
deducting Rs. 2 from the rates delivered quoted. The quotations given in the 
statement under the. date 8th August, namely, Rs. 22 loaded into wagon and 
Rs. 23 delivered would seem to refer to the transactions in rail-borne coal. It 
is necessary to quote in this connection that the rail freight from the Bengal 
coalfields , to Bombay is . Rs. lSrd-O . per ton. 

7. With regard to the question whether the duty would be effective and 
with regard ‘to the bunkering coal raised in page 87 of the typed record of the 
oral evidence, the Committee have nothing further to add beyond the opi- 
nion: which, they, already, expressed in course of the oral statement. 

8. The question of the comparative cost of oil, electricity and coal as basis 
of industrial power is still under examination of the Committee. 

9. Towards the conclusion of the oral evidence Dr. IMatthai raised a point 
whether the Federation consider that a rebate in railway freight, as granted 
by the South African railways, still calls for countervailing action, even if 
the operation of the rebate does not affect the Indian coal trade in the Indian 
market. With reference to this question, the Committee desire to reiterate 
their view already expressed that the operation of a rebate is a source of 
potential danger to the Indian trade, assuming even that it does not affect 
the Indian trade at a particular time. It is difficult to say why a competing 
countrj' should grant any concession to a trade if it is not effective and it is 
difiicult to understand how tlie home trade is not affected if the concession 
enjoyed by the coiiipeting trade is effective. 

10. In conclusion, the Committee would desire to advert to the criticism 
offered from the chair that the scale of duty suggested by the Federation is in 
effect giving imperial preference to the benefit of South Africa to the detri- 
ment of Great Britain. This is an aspect of the Federation’s proposal to 
which the Committee have now given their very serious consideration and they 
wish to make it particularly clear that it was not the intention to make any 
discriminative treatment between South Africa and Great Britain which may 
result to the detriment of the latter ; nor do they believe that the dilferential 
rate of duty suggested will have qny such effect. Bearing in mind the prin- 
ciple that the duty suggested should be the minimum required in the interest 
of the trade, the Committee have suggested a differential rate only to meet the 
difference in the intrinsic value of the British and the South African coal. 
To subject both coal at one rate would be either to suggest an ineffective duty 
with regard to one, or to place an unwarrantably heavy duty on the other. 
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^Quotation of prices of Natal coal (c.i.f,). 


s. d. 

ITtk October 1924 30 6 

1st November 1924 29 6 

1st November 1924 29 0 

1st January 1925 28 3 

16tb January 1925 29 0 

21st January 1925 28 6 

1st February 1925 28 3 

27th February 1925 28 3 

9th March 1925 28 6 

13th March 1925 28 9 

27th March 1925 . ' 29 0 

23rd April 1925 29 4 

22nd May 1925 29 0 

1st June 1925 29 6 


Statement IV. — Letter dated ike 2Stk Janvary 19S6, from the Indian Mining 

Federation. 

With reference to your letter No. 44, dated the 26th instant, I am to state 
that coal prices have further gone down since the Committee submitted their 
reply to the questionnaire issued by the Tariff Board in November lost. The 
development is by no means of an unexpected character, for what were merely 
exceptional quotations in November 1925 have become practically the normal 
position at present. The prices ruling at present can be indicated as 
under ; — 

Dishorgarh — ^Rs. 6-8-0; Selected Jharia — ^Rs. 6; First Class Jhoria — 
Rs. 5; Inferior First Class Raneegung — Rs. 6; Second Class 
Jharia — ^Rs. 3. 
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INDIAN MINING FEDERATION. 

B. — OnAL. 

Evidence of Rai Bahadur A. C. BANNERJEE, Messrs. K. M.. 

PURKAYASTHA, AMIRTAIAL 0)HA and M. N. 

MUKHERJI, recorded at Calcutta on Thursday 
the 26th November 1925. 

President . — ^At the outset there are three small points about prices I wanh 
to clear up, in order to get them out of the way before we start on more sen- 
ous discussion. In answer to Question 34, you have given the prices for- 
November 1925 and November 1923; the Association also have given corre- 
sponding figures and their figures for November 1923 are from Rs. 2-8-0 t(' 
Rs. 3 a ton liigher than yours. Is it possible that you have given the figures 
for November 1924? I will just show you what the Association’s figures anrh 
yours are : — 



Prices 

November 

1923 Figures 
supplied by the 
Indian Slining 
Association. 

Prices 

November 

I923 FijurfS. 
supplied by the 
Indian Wining 
Federation. 




1 

Rs. A. P. 

Rs. A. p. 

Dcshergaih 

• 

• 

• 

12 0 0 

9 0 0 

Selected Jharia . 

• 

• 

1 

10 8 0 

8 0 0' 

1st class Jharia . 


• 


9 8 0 

() 0 O' 

1st class Raniganj 

• 

• 

• 

1 9 8 0 

C 8 Q 

2nd class Jharia 

• 

• 

• 

j 0 S 0 

4 0 0 


Mr. Purkayastlia . — The rates quoted by the Association seem to bo consist- 
ently higher. The explanation is, I suppose, that the Mining Association- 
was quoting rates of forward contracts fixed up one or two jmars earlier,, 
whereas we have been quoting the price of ready sales. 

‘■ President . — But then it is curious you have given aim o.st identical prices 
at present. 

Pai Bahadur . — At the present time we hnvn’t an occasion for quoting the 
rates of any forward contracts. The rates which were quoted by the Indian 
Mining Association for 1923 are exactly the rates at which we entered into- 
forward contracts with the Government for five years. These contracts conti- 
nued up till March last and evidently the period 1923 was included in that 
period. 

President . — Of course, we will ask the Association what exactly their- 
figurcs mean. But I think I had better explain to j'ou why we have selected- 
November 1923 as the date for comparison. What was running in my mind 
was this. At that time, in our steel enquiry, we made a number of enquiries- 
about the price of coal. We formed impressions about the price of coal then, 
and I thought it would be useful to take that date for comparison for that 
reason. Then we took evidence on that subject from Mr. Whitworth this is- 
what he said on the 6th October 1923. 
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“ My own opinion is that the' price of good Jharia coal, that is selected 
Jharia and first class Jharia, will come down to some extent after March 1926 
but it is doubtful whether these coals would ever he sold to railways in large' 
quantities under Ks. 9 a ton.” 

liai Bahachtr. — That was what he thought. 

President. — If he thought it would never again be below Rs. 9 a ton, it 
must have been above Rs. 9 a ton then. 

liai Bahadur. — He said jt would not be below Rs. 9 in March 1925, but 
did he tell you at what rates he was purchasing. 

President. — We asked him what the chances were of the price of coal 
coming down. What he said was this. He said that it is doubtful whether 
first class selected Jharia would ever be purchased by the railways in largo 
quantities for less than Rs. 9 a ton. 

Bai Bahadur. — That was what he said then. I will enquire at what price 
lie has been purchasing the same co.al since. 

President. — It is not a question of what he has been purchasing at now, 
hut is a question at what rate he was purchasing it then. I find great difB- 
cultj' in accepting these prices. They do not agree with the evidence given 
by the Tata Company either, 

Mr. Purhayastha. — November 1923 marks the beginning of the period of 
depression when the depression was not as general as it is to-daJ^ To-day 
there is very little discrepancy between the rates of forward contracts and 
the ready sales. 

President. — I don’t want to spend much time on this, because as I say it 
is not a point of great importance. I should like you to look into it again 
and make sure because it does not agree with the evidence of Mr. Whitworth 
and it does not agree with the evidence we have got from the Tata Company. 
■On thinking it over if there is some misapprehension, please let us know.* . 

Mr. Ojha. — This was the market rate prevailing then. 

Mr. Pinhayastha. — It is our definite impression that the prices were 
alarmingly low in respect of the lower gi'ades of coal as early as November 
1923. As a matter of fact, a conference was held on 21st and 22nd August 
presided over by Hon’ble Mr. Chadwick in which the whole question of the 
prevailing depression of the coal trade was discussed and that is a piece of 
dii'ect evidence that the question of depression drew the attention of the 
'Government and of the trade as early as that date. 

President. — As I say, when the representatives of the Association come 
'before us, we shall ask them what their prices mean. 

The second thing about prices is this. If you look at your answer to 
Question 6, what you say is in supijort of your view that British coal, 
generally speaking, commands a price higher by Rs. 5 to Rs. 10 a ton than 
the price of the best Indian coal. You also adduce certain prices at which a 
Bombay firm actually imported British coal. But what am I to compare 
these with? Unless I have got an Indian price to compare them with, I can’t 
find out the difference. 

2Ir. Purhayastha. — We didn’t quote the Indian prices. If we had quoted 
them, the discrepancy would be readily disclosed. 

President. — You have given the British prices for the period 1921 to 1923. 
If I had Indian prices to compare them with, I could find out the difference. 

Mr. Purhayastha. — If we had given the figures for Indian coal, the conclu- 
sion would have been almost obmous. We would send a supplementary 
fetatement about the iDrices of Indian coal diiring the corresponding period, t 

Mr. Ginxvala. — ^You might give us some more recent figures. 

Mr. Purhaxjastha. — ^IVe have quoted certain figures in Statement VIII 
attached to the original application. 


* Statement III, para. 2. 
t Ibid, para. 3. 
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President.- — ^The latest date for \rliicli you have given prices is July 1925> 

I think that Mr. Gimvala wants intermediate figures. If you could give the 
prices during the year 1924 and 1st months of 1925, that would pretty well' 
fill uj} the gap. : 

Mr. Purhayasilia. — ^Yes.* 

President. — ^Then the third point is, if you look at page 17 of the pamphlet- 
which contains your original representation, there is a statement showing the- 
c.i.f. Bombay prices for South African coal. In the prices at the top of the 
statement, you make it clear whether it is Natal or Transvaal coal, but in 
the prices at the bottom j'ou don’t? 

Mr. Purlcayastha. — It is an unfortunate omission. 

President. — Could you send a revised statement of the latter part of it? 
It is . difficult to ascertain which is which. t 

Mr. Purlcayastha. — The statement is intended to cover the period beginning 
from March 1922 to October 1925. 

Mr. Gimvala .—'Who.t class of coal is it? You have not stated which is Natal 
and which is Transvaal. If you have got the information, you might send: 
us a revised list. 

Mr. Purlcayastha. — We would. t 

Mr. Gimvala. — ^You have given the prices in sterling and the exchange has- 
been varying from 1922. 

Mr. Purlcayastha. — ^We are not interested in rupee prices. 

Mr. Gimvala. — When you are making a comparison, you must either stick: 
to sterling or rupee prices, you can’t have both. 

Mr. Purlcayastha. — ^The point I wanted to make is not the relative position 
of prices of Indian and Natal coal. The point we drove at is that South 
African coal is gradually reducing prices. 

Mr. Gimvala. — It would not help very much unless you make a coniparison- 
with the Indian coal. Unless you have got rupee prices at the same time,, 
you can’t make a comparison with the Bombay prices. 

Mr. Purlcayastha. — I see. 

President. — From October 1924 onwards we can take the exchange at Is. 6d. 
In 1922 we can take the exchange at Is. 4d. It is only during the year 1923' 
and the earlier part of 1924 the exchange has been wabbling between these 
two figures. 

Mr. Purlcayastha. — What we wanted to point out is that the Natal coal 
started by selling at 33 sh. and 32 sh. and they knocked their prices down to. 
26 sh. 

President. — ^That is the common experience in every country in the world. 
During the last tivo years the prices of coal, as far as I know, have been 
steadily falling in every country in the world. I do not know about the- 
United States, but in all European countries it is so. Mr. Ginwala is sug- 
gesting to you how you can help the Board. I understand your point is that 
there has been a steady decline in the price of coal. 

Mr. Gimvala. — In statement YIII, at page 16, you don’t stick to the same- 
denomination of prices. Sometimes you give c.i.f. sometimes loaded into 
wagons, sometimes ea:-scales and in one or two cases delivered. You must give 
the prices in such a way that we can compare them. 

President.— 1 think the Federation have given us information which enable 
us to compare ccc-scales price with the c.i.f. price. I think you tell us 
that supposing a c.i.f. price is given for foreign coal, it is necessary to add 
Rs. 2-4-0 to get at the cx-scales price, but if it is Indian coal you only add 
Es. 1-12-0 because it is not subject to the import duty of eight annas. 

Mr. Piirlcayastha. — That is the average cost. 

President. — Do you think that it is sufficiently accurate? 

*Statement III, para. 4. 
t Ihid, para. 5. 
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Mr. Purkayastlia. — ^Yes. We know in certain cases the lighterage charges 
’Used to be higher, hut we deliberately refused to take a figure higher than the 
-•average. 

Mr. Gimcata. — What is this “ loaded into wagons ”? Is there any differ- 
ence between that and delivered ? I only want to .understand them in order 
.that I maj’ compare the prices and see what you mean. 

President. — Is it not the point this? What have you got to add to ea;-scales 
jprice to get at the delivered price? 

Mr. Ojdia. — ^Es. 23 delivered means delivered at the mill. j5a;-scales mean 
"Only at bunder. 

Presicfcaf.-^ What is loaded into wagons? 

Mr. Purkayastlia. — ^Loaded into wagons at the bunder. '• 

President. — ^What would be the equivalent price, c.i.f. or caj-scales? That 
lis the information we need. 

Mr. Purkayastlia. — have put it on the basis of c.i.f. prices. 

President. — ^We can’t compare unless we can bring them all to the common 
• denominator. We can’t tell what Rs. 23 delivered mean or Es. 22 loaded into 
1 wagons. 

Bai Bahadur. — It ought to have been more explicit. 

President. — I do not know whether this is important. There is not a great 
.deal of second class coal going. As it happens, the two delivered prices are 
second class coal. It is mostly first class that is going to Bombay, I think. 

Mr. Purkayastlia. — Yes, at present. 

President. — The prices of the second class Indian coal are not of special 
-significance. 

Mr. Purkayastlia. — ^As far as the quality is concerned, we compare our best 
Jharia quality with the Natal. The second class Indian coal is equal to 
Whitbank. 

President. — ^IVhat we are concerned with at present is the price of first class 
coal. 

Mr. Purkayastlia. — However little they may be, the quotations are all defi- 
nite transactions. 

President. — If you could tell us what we ought to deduct from these deli- 
vered and loaded into wagons prices in order to arrive at the c.i.f. or ca;-scales 
prices, we would like you to do so. 

Mr. Ojha. — We can give you that.* 

President. — What I want to do now is to make sure that we understand 
exactly what the case put forward by the Federation is. When you i>ropose 
a duty of Es. 5 a ton on South African coal, as far as I have been able to 
make out from your figures, the way at which you have arrived at is this. 
You take Es. 9 a ton as the reasonable price at the pithead for the best Indian 
■coal. You adopt that price because if it is lower, second class coal cannot be 
sold at a profit. You add Es. 13-2-0 for the transport charges to Bombay. I 
.think you round off by eliminating two annas and that makes Es. 22. From 
that you deduct Es. 17 as the price of Transvaal coal which leaves Es. 5. Is 
that the way by which the figure was arrived at ? 

Mr. Purkayastlia. — The figures are all correct, but we worked it out through 
a different chain of reasoning. 

President. — Even though you did not actually arrive at it by this way, is 
.it. a fair analysis Avorking on your own figures? 

Mr. Purkayastlia. — ^That is more or less the position in its larger bearings. 

President. — ^Is it reasonable to take selected Jharia as the typical first class 
coal? 

Mr. Purkayasiha. — Yes. 

Pre.u'dcnf.— That is what we took in the questionnaire. 


* Statement ITT, para. 6. 
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Mr. Purlcayastha.— -Yes. 

Presj'dcni.— That is what you also hare taken it, is it not? 

Mr.Purlcayastha.~Yes. . 

President.— The price you want is Rs, 9 a ton at the pithead for selected 
Jharia. 

Mr. Purlcayastha. — ^Yes. May I explain the point? Because Natal coal 
is a coal which corresponds more in its qualities to selected Jharia than Desher- 
garh — high carbon percentage with relatively low volatile. 

President. — I remember the Coal Committee said something on these lines. 
After reading the Coal Committee’s Report I gathered that the selected Jharia 
would be the best coal to take as typical. 

it/?-. Purlcayastha. — ^Yes. They also suggested the shipment of a mixture 
of Deshergarh and best Jharia. 

President. — As regards the Rs. 10 dutj' proposed on other coal, it is really 
based on the price of British coal. Apparentl 5 ' the analj'sis is this that Rs. 22 
a ton c.i.f. Bombay is taken as the fair price for Indian coal. The duty 
which equalises British and Indian coal you take as Rs. 7 which makes it 
Rs. 29 and British coal is actually imported at Rs. 19 and the difference is 
Rs. 10. 

Mr. Purlcayastha. — Substantially this is correct. 

President.- — It harmonises with the duty you propose on South African coal. 

Mr. Purlcayastha. — ^It does. 

President. — Does that mean about Rs. 17 a ton is what you can actually 
sell selected Jharia at in Bombay? 

Mr. Purlcayastha. — ^Rs. 19. . 

President. — I am talking of c.i.f. 

Mr. Puricayastha.—OiiT quotations are all c.i.f. 

President. — What can you get at present for selected Jharia? 

Mr. Purlcayastha. — Mle can get Rs. 19, but it is very difficult for us to get 
Rs. 19, so long as Whitbank coal can be offered at Bs. 17. 

President. — I am not on the question of what you ought to get. 

Mr. Ojha.— -At present we can’t get more than Rs. 17. 

President. — ^You can get about Rs. 17? 

• Mr. Ojha. — Yes. 

Mr. Ginvjala. — ^That is c.i.f.? 

Mr. Ojha.— Yes. 

President. — That is to say, the same price as Transvaal. The eight annas 
duty just wipes out the slight preference that the Bombay consumer would 
have. to Transvaal over selected Jharia, is that it? 

Mr. Purlcayastha. — ^Yes. 

President. — Then I take it you want these new duties in addition to the 
eight annas. 

Mr. Purlcayastha. — It is in addition to the eight annas duty now in force. 

President. — ^I -ain not criticising anything. I am simply trying to make 
sure what your position is. You have told us, in answer to one of the ques- 
tions in the questionnaire, that you don’t expect in the near future the 
imposition of the duties would actually enable you to realise Rs. 22 a ton. 

Mr. Purlcayastha. — Quite so. 

President. — You said that the increase in the price might be from Re. 1 
to Rs. 3. 

Mr. Purlcayastha.— Yes. 

President. — That of course raises the question as to the justification of 
the proposal. It occurred to me that perhaps your position was this. You 
ask for these rates of protection not in the hope you will he able in the near 
future to sell selected Jharia at a pithead price of Rs. 9 a ton, hut in order 
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that the protection given may still be effective at Bombay and Karachi, even 
if the price at the pithead did rise to Bs. 9 a ton. 

Mr. Pitrkayastha. — ^\\’’hy wo maintain that the full extent of the duty woald 
not be effective is that we recognise the present dci)res.sion of the trade. It is 
precisely because we arc now faced with the depression that we consider it is 
impossible for ns to realise this at present ; at the same time, wc find that we 
ought to. 

President. — ^H^^hat it means is that if the price did rise to Es. 9 a ton, 
the duty ought to bo retained and ought not to be abolished. 

ilfr. Purhayasfha. — It ought to be retained at Es. 5. 

President. — Even if the price rises to Es. 9 a tonp 

Mr. Pitrhaijasfha. — Yes. 

President. — ^You tell us, in answer to Question 12, that the amount repre- 
senting the prejudice may .as already suggested bo taken at Es. 2, quality for 
quality. 

Mr. Purkayastha. — Yes. 

President. — If you could actually get Es. 19 a ton to-daj*, that means Es. 6 
at the pithead which is eight annas less than the price you have given for 
selected Jharia. I think that your price is Es. 6-8-0. 

Mr. Purhayastla. — ^Yos, 

President. — As regards the result of the imposition of the duties, you have 
told us that it would give an increase in the output of Indian coal of about 
half a million tons. 

Mr. Purlcayastha. — It would give us a wider market to that extent. 

President. — Unless it materialises, it is not much good to the industry? 

Mr. Purhayastha. — It is the effective output 

President. — ^Thcre is also this to be taken into account that the output 
will be a little more than that. I fully recognise that in order to sell 500,000 
tons more of coal you would have to raise perhaps 600,000 tons because there is 
the wastage and there is the colliery consumption. 

Mr. Purhayastha. — ^That is a small point. 

President. — The addition to what you hope to sell is half a million tons 
and that is clearly the maximum figure. 

Mr. Purhayastha. — Yes, at present, assuming the present extent of import 
is the normal position of import. 

President. — If there was a general improvement of trade there might be 
a larger demand, but it cannot be put higher than half a million ton at 
present? 

Mr. Purhayastha. — I do not know if you will consider this relevant. But 
if, as in the case of Sukkur Barago scheme, the Government — the Irrigation 
Department or some other Department — buy for one reason or another foreign 
coal, that naturally enhances the extent of import. 

President. — At the present rate of consumption, that is all you can hope 
for. 

Mr. Purhayastha. — ^Excuse me, I am not prepared to accept that. Even 
if the consumption be the same, the imports may increase. 

President. — ^You have got to lose that before you can gain it. In addition 
to what you are producing, it cannot be more than half a million at the 
present rate of consumption. Tho protective duty might give you a greater 
increase in output if there was an increase in consumption. 

Mr. Purhayastha. — I am afraid I cannot accept that either, because 500,000 
is not a figure which will very materially reflect on the output. 

President. — I am not criticising it. It is merely this. It is only a ques- 
tion of what you think the result would be. I am not putting forward _my 
view. I shall have to say something later on ; but I am not saying anything 
just now. I am not trying to catch you out in any way. 
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Mr. PwfcayasfTio.— The result would be a widening of the market hy half 
a million tons. 

President.— li the duty were fully effective, ;the Indian coal trade would 
get that. . : ■ ^ 

Mr. Purhayastha. — ^Yes. 

President.— Is that all you can get? 

ilir. Purhayastlia. — ^Yes, assuming this is the normal extent of the imports. 

President. — ^In the second place, jmu have told us that you don’t think that 
in the greater part of India it would have much effect in the matter of price. 

Mr, Purhayastha. — No, we do not think so. 

President. — ^Oiie would imagine that that would he the case, because the 
increase in the output is hardly large enough to affect the price of coal in the 
greater i)art of India. ' 

Mr. Purhayastha.- — ^Are you referring to the transport position? 

President. — ^An increase in the price generally might come about if there 
was a very big increase in the demand, so that all the mines could produce coal 
to capacitj’ and sell it. But as far as I can judge, 500,000 ton is not a large 
enough quantitj’ to produce that result, and therefore the protective duty 
woiild not affect the pi-ice of coal in the whole area economically dependent on 
Calcutta. 

Mr. Purhayasha. — That is our view too. 

President. — ^You have also said that in the four ports named in one of our 
questions, viz., Madras, Rangoon, Bombay and Karachi, you anticipate an 
increase in the price of one to three rujices a ton. 

Mr. Purhayastha. — Yes. 

President, — I can understand the answer as regards Bombay and Karachi, 
but do you really think that you will get the extra one to three rupees in 
Madras and Rangoon? 

Mr. Purhayastha.— Yes, that is our view. 

President. — ^Let me put it this way. Let us take illustrated figures. 
Supposing the price you get at Bombay to-day leaves you Rs. 5 at the pithead, 
then the price at which you sell at Rangoon will leave you Rs. 7 at the pit- 
head, because there is a difference of two rupees in the transport charges. If 
the price is alreadj' Rs. 7 at Rangoon, it won’t go up because the internal 
competition will keep it down. 

Mr. Purhayastha. — I don’t follow the argument. 

President. — ^The price at which Indian coal, i.e., selected Jharia, is sold at 
Bombay leaves to the producer Rs. 5 a ton at the pithead. 'The charges to 
Rangoon are approximately Rs. 2 less, so that if you get the same price at 
Rangoon, it will leave you at the pithead not five rupees but seven rupees, is 
not that so ? 

Mr. Purhayastha. — ^The same pithead price. 

Mr. Ojha. — 'We cannot expect the same c.i.f. price in both the places. 

Mr. Purhayastha. — In all centres of competition we realise more or less the 
same pithead charges. 

President. — I don’t see why you should I It is very difficult to understand 
that. 

Mr. Purhayastha. — If that were not the case, and supposing we were real- 
ising in Rangoon a pithead charge of Rs. 7 instead of Rs. 5, all the shippers 
would be shipping to Rangoon. 

President. — If you coiild realise in Bengal a price which would leave you 
at the pithead Rs. 6-8-0, \rhy shouldn’t you get that at Rangoon ? 

Mr. Purhayastha. — ^Por sometime temporarily it may be that shipment to 
a particular port is more remunerative. It will only be for a time but directly 
the trade finds this out, you will find more shipments to that port and the 
internal competition will reduce the price in that centre. 
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President. — ^Is it your position then that in Rangoon to-day the price of 
Indian coal is determined only by internal competition p 

ilfr. Purkayastha. — ^NOj it is only one of the factors. 

President. — ^Let me begin again. What can you realise at the pithead for 
coal sold in Rangoon to-day P 

Mr. Purkayastha. — ^Slore or less the same price of Rs. 6. 

President. — I should like to knou' if possible a definite figure. 

Mr. Piirkayastha. — The position is that we realise exactly the same pithead 
price. The c.i.f. quotations vary, but the pithead price is exactly the same in 
respect of one particular class of coal. 

President. — If it is Rs. 5 for coal sold in Bombay, it is only Rs. 5 for coal 
sold in Rangoon? 

Bai Bahadur. — If the transport charges are less, the quotations are less. 

President. — If that be so, then the Transvaal coal selling in competition 
with you at Rangoon ought to realise Rs. 15. 

Mr. Ojha. — We do not know at what jirice they are selling. 

President. — I am afraid we are not making much progress. The impression 
produced in my mind is that the prices at Rangoon and Madras are already 
regulated almost exclusively by internal competition. If so, I cannot under- 
stand how you will get an increase in the price by the imposition of the 
duty. 

Mr. Purkayastha. — ^In every centre of competition, there are two sets of 
causes operating, firstly, the competition between the Indian coal and the 
foreign coal and secondly, there is the other comi^etition between one Indian 
shipper and another. 

President. — Judging by the very small volume of imports into those places, 
it certainly looks as if the main factor at work is the internal competition. 
The imports into Rangoon have gone down very low. The total imports for 
5 months from April to August 1925 is only 5,000 tons and in 1924-25 the total 
imports were only 19,000 tons. It certainly looks as if the main factor afiect- 
ing the price in Rangoon is the internal competition between the Indian mines. 

Mr. Purkayastha. — The potential foreign competition which may not be 
effective is also a factor. 

President. — I find great difficulty in thinking so. 

Dr. Matthai. — Your position is that the differences between the various 
markets are the differences in respect of charges above pithead, the pithead 
price being the same in every case. 

Mr. Purkayastha. — ^Yes. 

Dr. Matthai. — That accounts for the difference between Bombay and Ran- 
goon? 

Mr. Purkayastha. — Yes. At a particular time the shipment to a particular 
port may be more remunerative, but that position cannot continue for long. 

Dr. Matthai. — Only for a short time. 

Mr. Purkayastha. — ^Yes. Directly the trade finds that to be the case, there 
will be more shipments to the same port and the internal competition will force 
the price down. 

President. — It does not follow in the least that the internal competition 
would lead to that result. If so, the internal competition would have brought 
down the Indian price down to Rs. 5 at the pithead. 

Mr. Purkayastha. — ^IMay I point out that in 1923 some of the leading 
shippers organised themselves into a combine and wanted to send coal to 
Bombay and try the market there. Since that date, some other shippers 
followed suit and right through 1924 the internal competition was a great 
factor. 

President. — ^But even under protection, you would be still underquoting 
each other. 

Mr. Purkayastha. — ^We don’t ignore that. 
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Presideui.— In these circumstances, I don’t see how you are going to get an 
increase in the price. ■ 

Mr. PurTiayastha. — ^Because we will eliminate the foreign competitor. 

President.— In order to get down to the lever terms, if the difference in the 
c.i.f. price of coal tb-day at Rangoon is Rs. 2 less than at Bombay, the South 
African competitor has got to reduce his price of coal by Rs. 2 at Rangoon. 

Mr. Purhayastha. — Tie can. 

President. — For that reason, he gets into the Rangoon market to a limited 
extent P 

Mr. Purhayastha. — ^Yes. 

President. — So, the foreign competition in Rangoon is really not effective. 

Mr. Purhayastha. — A lot of South African coal goes to Singapore. 

President. — And not to Rangoon. Singapore is a more profitable port. I 
have drawn your attention to the fact that I feel a great difficulty about 
anticipating any rise of price at all in Burma and Madras as a result of pro- 
tection. Even in Madras, I am verj' doubtful. 

Mr. Giinvaia. — One of the points we have got to consider is, if you are given 
the protection you are asking for, whether you would really benefit by it. 

Mr. Purhayastha. — I follow. Our idea is that the pi’ice would go up in the 
centres of comiietition, but owing to the general depression in the trade, it 
will not lead to any immediate increase in price. 

President. — As far as the increase in the market is concerned, you have 
already got such a large proportion of the Madras and Burma markets that 
there is not much more to get. I will give j’ou the figures if you like. In 
1924-25 the total imports into Burma were 19,000 tons and the imports into 
Madras 31,000 tons. 

Mr. Purhayastha. — Is that foreign coal? 

President. — ^Yes, all foreign coal. 

Mr. 0;7ta.— Against this 19,000 not an ounce of foreign coal was taken by 
Rangoon before. 

President. — In the four years from 1910-11 to 1913-14, the average of the 
imports of foreign coal into Burma was 28,000 tons. It was bigger than the 
total import of 1924-25. In Madras, it is the other way. 9,000 tons was the 
average of the four years. 

Mr. Purhayastha. — We base our calculation on potential foreign competi- 
tion. 

President. — Let me put it this way. If it were only Madras or Rangoon 
that you wanted to capture, jt would be hardly worth while worrying about 
the extra market of 50,000 tons. But what you have got to look to is Bombay 
and Karachi — and it is clear from your own representation that it is there 
you hope to get some substantial benefit out of protection. What jmu may get 
in Madras and Rangoon won’t be a great deal. I don’t think I fully under- 
stand exactly what you mean when you say “As the Committee calculate 
the price would increase in those centres probably by Re. 1 to Rs. 3 per ton 
varying according to the quality of the coal.’’ Would it be Rs. 3 for selected 
Jharia and Re. 1 for 2nd class Jharia or something like thatp 

Mr. Purhayastha. — ’fhe better tlie quality, the liigher the price it 
commands. 

President. — ^You have told ris that for selected Jharia you can get about 
Rs. 17 a ton in Bombay. If you add Rs. 3 to that, it comes to Rs. 20 and if 
you deduct the transport charges, that leaves you Rs. 7 at the pithead. What 
about the internal competition then ? ; 

Mr. Purhayastha. — ^What is the point? 

President.— 1 am only translating into figures what you put in words. . You 
told us that Rs. 17 waAwhat you could get for selected Jheria in Bombay. You 
think that the increase in the duty will give you Rs. 20 ? 



Mr. Piirhayastha. — It is like this. In the original application we point 
out that there are certain shipments selling at Es. 17 but the legitimate price 
ought to he Es. 19. 

President. — It is not a question of what j-ou ought to get, it is a question 
of what you will get. 

Mr. Pnrkayastha. — ^\Then we propose a duty of Es. 5 on' South African 
coal, our idea is that prices will go up by Ee. 1 to Es. 3. 

President. — ^Ee. 1 to Es. 3 more than what? I want to get plain about 
that. 

Mr. Purlcayastlid. — The price will be from Es. 20 to Es. 22. 

President. — Let us stick to our old friend the selected Jharia. "What do 
you think the increase in the price of selected Jharia will be? 

Mr. Pnrhayastlia. — ^Es. 21 to Es. 22. 

President. — ^Es. 21 is what j'oii hope you would get and not what you think 
you ought to get. In answer to Question 17, you say “ As the Committee caL 
culate the price would increase in those centres probably by Ee. 1 to Es. 3 
per ton varying according to the qualitj- of the coal.” All I want to get at 
nt the moment is what do you think the increase in the price of selected 
Jharia would be? 

Mr. Purhayastlia. — The present shipments are unremunerative. 

President. — It is not a question of remunerative or unremunerative ship- 
ments. It is not a question of what you ouglft to get but what you can 
get. You may put the duty at Es. 100 bxxt the price would not rise bj' Es. 100. 
I am purely on the question of what you actually will get as prices are. Is it 
one rupee, two rupees or three rupees more which you think selected Jharia 
will rise to? I don’t think it is an unfair qiiestion to ask. 

Mr. Pxirhayasfha, — ^That is a perfectly fair question to ask. What we had 
in view was this. Certain shipments are being made at Es. 17. We don’t 
recognise this Es. 17 as indicative of any normal position at all. The normal 
position according to us js Es. 19. What we meant by that the prices would 
increase by Ee. 1 to Es. 3, was that the price of selected Jharia might go up 
to Es. 22. At Es. 17 it is no shipment. 

President. — ^Let me put it this way. Try and follow my figures. All you 
can get at present is Es. 17 per ton for selected Jharia. 

Sir. Purhayastlia. — Yes. 

President. — Supposing the duties are imposed and you send your agents to 
Bombay saying “ 1 am now willing to sell at Es. 20 a ton.” If you get it,, 
that would give you Es. 7 at the pithead for selected Jharia. 

Sir. Purhayastlia. — Yes. 

President. — Don’t you think it is probable that somebody else would be in 
the market saying that he would sell for Es. 6-8-0 or possibly even as low as- 
Es. 6. 

Sir. Purhayastlia. — ^May do. 

President. — If so, how can you get more than an increase of Es. 2? 

Sir. Purhayastlia. — ^As soon as you eliminate the foreign coal 

President. — This increase in the price will not take place until you have 
gradually overcome the existing prejudice. That is your view, is it not? 

Mr. Purhayastha. — The prejudice exists because of the presence of foreign 
coal. 

President. — ^You may call it a prejudice against Indian coal or a preference 
for foreign coal, whichever you like. When you have got the custom to the 
Bengal coal again and satisfied the Bombay consumers what they get is 
all right and so on, then after that you think the price might go up from one- 
to three rupees. 

Sir. Purhayastha. — I recognise now that our answer is a little mis-stated. 

President. — ^Would you like to withdraw your figures of Ee. 1 to Es. 3? 
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Mr. rurhayastha. — ^Yes, iii a way. . W'liat we meant was an increase of 
Be. 1 to Es. 3 over our loasdnable price which is Es. 19. 

President. —Let us wash ont the figures and start again. Let us limit 
ourselves to the first three months after the duty is imposed. I want to know 
what increase, if any, is likely to result to Indian coal, i.e., selected Jharia in 
the first three months after the imposition of the duty ? 

Mr. Purkayastha. — From'Rs. 19 to Es. 21. 

President. —Do you think that in the first three months you will be able to 
realise Es. 19 to Es. 21 for selected Jharia? 

Mr. Purkayastha.— Not for selected Jharia. 

Presidcnt.—l am asking you about selected Jharia? 

Mr. Purkayastha. — -Something in the neighbourhood of Es. 21. 

President.— How can you? The price of Es. 21 would mean Es. 8 at the 
pithead? 

Mr. Purkayastha. — ^Yes. 

President. — Do you mean to suggest that other producers would allow you 
"to do that? 

Mr. Purkayastha. — The competition is not confined merely to coal of one 
•qualitj'. The competition is between different grades of coal. There will be 
the lower grades of coal offering at Es. 20 and the buyers would be glad to 
buy that. 

President.— Vfhat increase in the prices of selected Jharia is likely to result 
in Bombay in the first three months after the imposition of duties ? 

Mr. Purkayastha. — In the neighbourhood of Es. 3 per ton. 

President. — If the price of selected Jharia is Es. 6-8 at the pithead, what 
I am putting to you is, can you realise more than that for the coal you sell 
in Bombay? . 

Mr, Purkayastha. — We cannot. 

president.— What I am trying to get at is this. So long as the price of 
.selected Jharia at the pithead is Es. 6-8 a ton, what is the most that you can 
.get for selected Jharia in Bombay’’? 

Mr. Purkayastha. — ^Es. 7-8 a ton; one rupee at best more than now. 

President. — That is to say, instead of Rs. 17 it would sell at Es. 18 a ton? 

Mr. Purkayastha. — Yes. 

Mr. Gimuala.— Why do you say that you would realize even one rupee 
more ? If coal sells at Rs. 6-8 . a ton at the pithead, people can buy coal and 
.ship it to Bombay ? 

Mr. Purkayastha. — Shipment means finding finance; it is not everybody 
who can do it. It is only certain firms who have got good financial standing 
who would care to run through the expense and trouble of shipment, once 
ihey are sure, under the shelter of the import duty, to realize a higher price 
that they would be able to get in ordinary transactions. 

President.— What you mean is that as long as the prices does not exceed 
Rs. 6-8 a ton at the. pithead, y’ou can only get Es. 18 under protection for 
.selected Jharia? 

Mr. Purkayastha,.— Yes ; the price for the moment is Rs. 17 a ton. 

President.— I should have thought that it might be a little higher than tha’b, 
because if you take Rs. 13 away from Es. 18, that leaves only Es. 5 at the 
pithead, which means that the producer is willing to accept a substantially 
lower price foi; coal sold in Bombay than the average price of coal. 

Pai Bahadur. — ^It is not that they are willing to accept but that they have 
no other alternative. - . ' 

Mr. Purkayastha.— Bat we must remember that we are talking of things in 
.a depressed market. ; ' ^ 

, President. — Tha'b is right. I am only trying to ascertain the facts. I 
hm trying to draw your attention to this, that if it is a fact that Rs. 18 is all 
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Tou can get for selected Jliaria, that would mean that the producer was willing 
to accept Es. 5 at the pithead for coal sold in Bonibaj-. 

Mr. Purliayastha. — The point is that if there is a wider market — ^we cannot 
count on it, but there is just a chance .... 

President. — Wliat you mean is that the pressure to sell might be a little 
less, and you can ask for a little more, say Bs. 18-8.'* 

Mr. Pnrkayastha. — ^Yes. 

President. — It is for you to tell us that. 

Mr. Pnrkayastha. — Yes, it may gradually rise. 

President. — Supposing you then established your coal firmly in the Bombay 
market, how long will it take you to re-accustom them to take Indian coal f 

Mr. Pnrkayastha. — Not verj' long. 

President. — Do j’ou think two years is a reasonable time to take? 

Mr. Ojha. — Not so long. 

il^r. Pnrkayastha. — The course of price of Indian coal in Bombay will 
correspond with tlie course of general prices in the market. 

President. — That is to say, it will depend on the average price at the 
pithead. Is that what you mean ? 

Mr. Pnrkayastha. — Yes. 

President. — Is it a sort of permanent feature of the trade that the pro-^ 
ducer will accept a little less for coal sent to out-of-the-way markets like 
Karachi and Bombay? 

Pai JJahadnr. — Not always. 

President. — It depends on the condition of trade at the time? 

Itai Bahadnr. — Yes. 

Mr. Pnrkayastha. — In a depressed market like the present, they may be 
getting a little less, but in 1919-20, for example, the prod^lcer was getting 
more for his shipments. 

President. — Conditions were for several years abnormal. 

Mr. Ginivala. — I just want to learn a bit about your coal business. How 
do you compare the different qualities of coal- — I mean what is the principal 
constituent of coal wliich is the determining factor? You have given 5 items 
in statement VII. Which is the determining one in coming to the quality? 

Mr. P^lrkayastha. — I am afraid, scientifically speaking, each of them is 
effective enough to determine the quality, but from the commonsense point of 
view, the positive factor is the carbon, and for certain specific purposes the 
presence of high carbon is an advantage, and then the two negative factors 
are the ash and moisture. The higher the iiercentage of ash and moisture 
the worse the coal. 

Mr. GinwaJa. — You find that Jliaria contains more carbon than Dishargarh? 

Mr. Pnrkayastha. — For certain purposes Jliaria is better than Dishar- 
garh. Boilers which employ forced draught can do admirably with Jliari.T. 
coal, but people who do not use such boilers require coal which has more 
volatile. The presence of high volatile js necessary for certain specific pur- 
poses such as smelting, cement manufacture and so on. The negative factor 
is the presence of ash. For general industrial purposes we go by the quantity 
of the carbon and the two negative factors, that is the percentage of ash and 
moisture. 

Mr. Gimcala. — Is it more or less true that the kind of coal that can stand 
a good chance in Bombay and Karachi is first class selected Jliaria? 

Mr. Pnrkayastha. — ^I don’t accept that position. I said that in the present 
state of competition it is better to compete by first class coal. 

Mr. Ghnvala. — ^Let us go by the present conditions. Your present difficulty 
is with regard to Natal and Transvaal coal and to compete against that coal 
you have got to give your best coal, isn’t that so ? 

Mr. Pnrkayastha. — Initially, yes. 
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il/r. CrMMcaZo.— That is first class selected Jharia. And tliferefore, -we may 
assume that if India is to compete against South Africa, she' must- compete by 
means of this first class Jharia ? 

Mr. Pvrhayasthd. — ^Yes, unless -vve are sheltered otherU'ifee: 

Mr. Ginwala. — Is there sufficient first class Jharia coal' available in India> 
to supply the whole of the Bombaj' and Karachi markets at present? 

Pai Bahadur. — ^Yes. 

Mr. Gimvala.— Without necessarily increasing your cost?' 

Bai Bahadiir.— Yes. 

Mr. Purkayastha.— There are a lot of mines which are working first class,- 
and it does' not mean increased cost for them to raise more coni'; on the other 
hand, it means lower cost. 

‘ Mr. Ginwala. — I merely want to know what the position is. Then yoU' 
think you are able to supplj' this first class Jharia coal without difficulty ? 

Mr. Purkayastha. — Yes. 

Mr. Ginwala. — ^You will admit, wjll you not, that there is a prejudice' 
against the Indian coal at present in Bombay ? 

Mr Purkayastha. — ^Yes. 

Mr. Ginwala. — Therefore, if you are to remove that prejudice in the qui'ck-- 
est possible time, you have got to see that Bombay gets first class selectedl 
Jharia coal. Is it not so? 

Mr. Purkayastha. — What Bombay cares about is coal in good condition. 

Mr. Ginwala. — It is no use going into other questions. We are assuming^ 
now for the purpose of argument that if jmu want to compete successfully in 
the present condition' of the market and if 3 ’ou do not get any protection, 
you will have to give your best quality of coal which at present is the firs'b 
class selected Jharia. 

Mr. P^irkayastha. — ^Yes. 

■ Mr. Gimvala. — In order that this prejudice against you should disappear, 
you must continue to supply selected Jharja coal to Bombay’, should jmu not? 

Mr. Purkayastha. — Yes. 

Mr. Ginwala. — The absence of protection is the surest guarantee just now 
that jmu would stick to the best quality of coal in selling to Bombay? 

Mr. Purkayastha. — ^Yes. 

Mr. Ginwala.— It that guarantee is removed and you get this protection’ 
of Its. 5 a ton, what is there to prevent inferior coal from going to Bombay?' 

Mr. Purkayastha. — There is no harm in that. 

Mr. Ginwala. — ^There is. The Bombay customer saj’s “ I am willing to- 
use Bengal coal provided I can relj' on the quality of the coal.” He says 
that formerly he bought Bengal coal but he did not get the quality of coal 
he wantedi . 

Mr. Purkayastha. — The Coal Grading Board ensures that. 

Mr. GiniraZa.— Supposing there was a duty of Rs. 5 a ton, will there be- 
then any such guarantee as exists now that Bombay will get selected Jharia? 

Mr. Purkayastha.— Yes. 

Mr. Ginwala.— Will j’ou agree that if any cocul wa'^ to be exported to Bom- 
ba 3 ’ it muty be first class Jharia as certified by the Grading Board? 

Mr. Purkayastha.— The quality of the coal to be shipped depends on the 
buyer. If it is third class coal, the Grading Board certifies it as such and the- 
buyer knows that it is third class. The complaint in 1919-20 was that 
shippers were humbugging the buyers and were passing off inferior coal as 
first class coal. Now the Coal Grading Board ensures protection for the’ 
buyer. , " • 

Mr. GiaicaZa.— There are two things to be considered. First of all, you', 
want this duty of Rs. 5 a ton. Then under the 'Coal Grading Act there is a 
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sort of a bounty in the form of rebate on freiglit. If you send second class coal 
to Bombay, rrill j-ou claim a rebate on the freight? 

-T/r. Mithherji. — Yes. If the qualitj* is approved by the buyer, vre will get 
a rebate on the freight. The buyer will have full knowledge of the quality 
that he may expect, he will select the coal according to his own requirement, 
and the Coal Grading Board will ensure tJiat he gets the quality he wanted. 

Mr. Giiuvala. — Then, so far as you are concerned, you are in favour of all 
grades of coal being exported to Bombay, provided it is certified by the 
Grading Board? 

Mr. Miihhcrji. — And provided it is accepted by the buyer. 

Mr. Ginwala. — It is not a question of the buyer being satisfied. "What the 
Grading Board will do is merely this that if jmu are sending second class coal 
it will certify it as such. Then, will there be the same protection for the 
Bombay consumer of coal under Rs. 5 a ton duty as he would have under the 
Coal Grading Act? 

Rai Bahadur. — He would have it always. 

Mr. Ginicala. — So far as you can tell us, there will be no ground for com- 
plaint in regard to the quality of the coal? 

Rai Bahadur. — No, absolutelj' none. 

Mr. Mulchcrji. — May I interrupt you for a minute. In the case of foreign 
■coal, it is not first class coal that always comes in. The buyers import accord- 
ing to their requirements. Likewise, they may take selected Jharia or any 
other quality of coal and the Grading Board will certify the quality of the 
coal he purchases. The Grading Boai-d publication will show the composition 
■of the coal as well. 

Mr. Ginxcala. — Ho you really think that, if this duty of Rs. 5 a ton is 
imposed, you would be able to sell second class coal in Bombay? 

Mr. Purlcayastha. — ^Yes. 

Mr. Ojha. — ^A lot of second class coal was taken by Bombay in pre-war days 
which has now been captured by Transvaal coal — ^I^itbank coal is no better 
than the Indian coal — and the same thing maj' happen later on although 
we may have to export the best Indian coal to begin with. 

Mr. Purlin xjastha. — Second class coal also has got burning value as first 
class coal. The economy of coal piirchase is measurable in rupees and annas. 

President. — IVliat Jlr. Ginwala is driving at is, I think, the evidence we 
had in our paper enquiry from Slessrs. Andrew Yule and Company as regards 
the costs of paper pulp mills at Naihati and at Chittagong. They showed a 
much lower consumption of coal in their estimates for the Chittagong mill than 
they actually got in these mills at Naihati. We asked them for an explanation 
and they said the reason was this: At Naihati they used second class coal, 
but the cost of raising steam was about the same whether first class or second 
class coal was iised. You would use more second class but it would not cost you 
more in Calcutta. If however the second class coal were to be transported 
to Chittagong, it would cost more than first class coal, because the freight 
would be the same for first class and second class coal. What Sir. Ginwala 
means is that the freight charges are so heavy that a difiFerence in price of 
Rs. 2 is not enough to get the second class coal to Bombay. 

Mr. Ginwala. — That is what I am trying to point out. Let us take con- 
crete figures. Supposing you got Rs. 17 for your first class selected Jharia, 
what would you get for your second class coal ? 

Mr. Ojha. — ^At present we don’t think we can expect more than Rs. 14. 

Mr. Ginwala. — Take a case such as the President has just given. In the 
ease of paper, we found that about 4i tons of second class coal was roughly 
equivalent to 3 tons of first class. Therefore, in this case 3 tons of coal will 
cost Rs. 51, whereas 4} tons will cost Rs. 63, and therefore, the consumer would 
rather use first class than second class coal. If you get Rs. 17 for the first class 
coal, you cannot sell second class coal for more than Rs. 14 a ton, is it not so? 

Mr. Purhayastha. — As I said before, both these prices are unremunerative. 
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President.— 1S.Q is not on that point at all. What is the difference between 
selected Jharia and second class Jharia at present? 

Mr. Purhayastha. — ^ils. 6 and Rs. 3-8-0. 

President. — It is very little more than half, but normally what would be 
the relation? Take November 1923. It is about Es. 4 to Rs. 6 at the pithead. 
That would roughly mean that 3 tons of second class would do the work of 
2 tons of first class Jharia. Take the current price. If you add Rs. 4-8 to 
the second class, that makes it Rs. 8 and if jmu add that to the first class, that 
makes it Rs. 11, and they are’ on an equality roughly on that relation. If it 
is Rs. 8 and Rs. 11 at Calcutta, it would be something like Rs. 16 and Es. 22 
in Bombay. 

Mr. Ojha. — Of course, Mr. Ginwala’s point is this, that so long as they 
can manage their works by paying Rs, 51 for first class coal, why should they 
pay Rs. 54 for second class, hut the difference is not always as much as that. 
There are good second class coal where the difference is less than that. 

Mr. Gimcala. — ^The bulk of the price of long distance coal consists of freight. 
If they use more second class, that coal in proportion costs a good deal more 
than its intrinsic value. 

Mr. Piirl:ayastJia. — Yes, conceivably. 

Mr. Gimvala. — Aiij-thing is conceivable, we are dealing with actual facts 
now. 

Mr. Ojha. — As a matter of fact they buy second class coal now for certain 
purposes. 

Pai Bahadur. — We are losing sight of another point, that at times the 
consumers find that for certain kind of boilers they require a mixture of 
Dishergarh and second class Jharia. 

Mr. Ginwala. — Other things being equal, if a man has the choice of using 
first class and second class coal, he would consider what would be cheaper for 
him. Hero freight being exactly the same on either quality of coal, and the 
freight forming by far the largest proportion of the price of the coal, would 
he not find it more economical to use first class instead of second class coal? 

Bai Bahadur. — He might find it more economical to use a mixture. 

Mr. Ginwala. — It may be so under special conditions. 

Bai Bahadur. — No. That is usually the case; that was the normal condi- 
tion of things before the war. 

■ Mr. Ginwala. — Is it your case that Bombay is buying any second class foal 
just now ? 

Mr. Purhayastha. — ^No, not any second class Indian coal. 

Mr. Gimvala. — Is it not due rather to the fact that the price of the second 
class coal compared with that of the first class is not low enough? 

Mr. Purhayastha. — But not clieai) enough consistent .with their burning 
value. 

Mr. Ginwala. — ^That is just the point. 

ilfr. Purhayastha. — ^That is what I admit, but as I say theoretically 

talking......... 

Mr. Ginwala. — I am not talking theoretically at all. From the consumers 
point of view I want to know whether you can really satisfy us that the second 
class coal stands a chance at present. 

Mr. Purhaya.stha.—'No, so long as first class coal is sold at Rs. 17 or Es. 18. 

President.— What it comes to is this that, until the conditions change, i.e., 
a change in the average price at the pithead, second class coal won’t get to 
Bombay. , . . , - , 

Mr. Pwr/coyast/ia.— Without the least- hesitation I accept that. 

President. — So long as the price of selected Jharia remains at Rs. 6-8-0 at 
the pithead, you won’t get any particular increase in the price of coal sold in 
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Bombay and therefore there won’t be a sufiBcient difference to enable second 
'Class coal to get in there. 

Afr. Furhayastha. — Immediately. 

President. — I quite agree that, if the price of first class selected Jharia at 
the pithead rose to Es. 9, and if you had these duties, then it is quite possible, 
■but not until then. 

Mr. Purlcayastha. — -Yes. 

Mr. Ginwala. — ^At the present moment, supposing a duty is imposed, it 
would be the mines producing first class coal that immediately reap the benefit. 
Is not that so? 

Mr. Ojha. — Yes. It may eventuallj' be displaced to some extent by second 
class coal. 

Mr. Ginwala. — That is to say, if the gap between the first class coal and 
the second 'class coal really widens. If the first class coal becomes very ex- 
pensive, then the people would prefer to use second class coal; in that case the 
inferior mines would be benefited. Is not that what you mean? 

Mr. Purhaya.stha. — Yes. 

Fai Bahadur. — The inferior mines would get the benefit the other way. If 
all the first class coal were to be exported, then the second class mines would 
benefit in the matter of inland consumption. 

President. — Would there be any difficulty in producing an additional quan- 
tity of first class coal ? 

Mr. Furhayastha. — There would be no difficulty. 

President. — If you don’t adhere to that answer, it, is quite open to you to 
'tell us. 

Bai Bahadur. — There is always a limit to the production of first class coal, 

Mr. Ginwala. — It is onl 3 ' a question of 500,000 tons. That is not going to 
.-affect the position of the second class mines. 

Bai Bahadur. — It does to this extent. If first class coal could not be 
exported to Bombay, and if it was reserved for the consumption of other 
towns or other consumers, the second class coal would be replaced by that much 
'quantity. 

Mr. Ginwala. — I asked j'ou before whether there would be any difficulty in 
finding this extra quantity. You said “ no.” Therefore, it follows that by 
any protective measures that may be adopted, the inferior mines will not 
^benefit. 

Mr. Furhayastha. — Initially. 

President. — Not until the imices rise? 

Mr. Furhayastha. — But there will be a tendencj' of prices increasing. 

Mr. Ginwala. — The object of imposing these duties is to shut out foreign 
•coal. 

Mr. Furhayastha. — Yes. 

Mr. Ginwala. — Is it not a fact that you have got to compete with the same 

• countries in other markets such as Colombo and Singapore? 

Mr. Furhayastha. — Yes. 

Mr. Ginwala. — Supposing you shut out South African coal from India, 
-South Africa has got to get rid of a certain quantity of coal. Would not your 
.position then be far more difficult in the other markets? 

Mr. Furhayastha. — It cannot be worse than the position to-day. 

Mr. Ginwala.— Just try and understand my question. You say South 
Africa is competing with j'ou in three markets, Bombay, Colombo and the 
.Straits. South Africa produces a surplus of 1 million tons which it has got to 
.get rid of and you prevent it from selling 500,000 tons in Bombay. Fomerly, 

• out of the 1 million tons, it has to get rid of only 500,000 tons in the other 



markets. .Now it lias got to get rid of' one million tons in the other two 
markets. . Would riot you he prejudiced in those markets by that fact? 

il/r. I’i(r/caiyai't7ia.— The coinpetitioh ' would he more intense and inoi-e 
.desperate. ' But,, as I said, we have no position in the other markets at present. 

■ Itai Bahadur.-^lt is true, but then if we can sell at Bombay with profit, we 
would like to sell at the other markets at. a less price. 

fiir. 'Piir/mya.sWm.-— We have no position in Singapore and very little posh 
dion in Colombo. ,Tt is precisely for that -reason we think any proposal for 
-protection should also include the question of bounty. : 

Trcsidcnt. — ^^Vhat Mr. Ginwala is really suggesting to you is this. Your 
.exports now amount to 200,000 tons. If you get the. market in Bombay for 
■500,000, you might lose the little position you have in the other principal 
markets. Consequently, the net, increase in the market would be less than 
500,000 tons. 

Mr. Purkayastha. — At present we have been making no shipment to Singa- 
pore .and of course. there is some coal going to Colombo for the Ceylon Railways. 
Again the position of competition there is already so severe that we don’t think 
that South Africa realises more than 6 shillings as pithead price. Really, it 
•would be very amazing if they can knock their prices further down. 

'■ ricsidcnt.^Yoxi don’t think it would lead to a reduction in the price of 
South African coal in Colombo, if it were shut oiit from India. . 

Mr. Muhhei-ji. — No. 

Mr. Purlcayastha. — Without extraneous assistarice we have to disappear 
•from these markets. . ' ' 

Mr. Ginwala . — In the enquiry before the Coal Committee the point was 
how to recapture your foreign markets and they proposed certain measures. 
The object of those measures was to enable you to compete in those markets. 
Supposing, as a result of our enquiry, this other ijosition folloivs — South Africa 
has got this additional, half a million to get rid of in those very markets — what 
would be' your position then? 

Mr. Purkayastha.— Knowing as we do, Indian coal can only compete at 
.Singapore, if the pithead price of'Indian coal does not exceed Rs. 2-8-0. We 
consider our position is desperate enough. 

President, — You might lose what little you have. 

Mr. Purkayastha. — We; have none to lose. 

Prestdent.T— India exports about 200,000 tons. Is not that a comparable 
.figure with the oOO, 000 tons imported? 

Mr. Purkayastha. — That is to Colombo. 

President.— li don’t think all that goes to Colombo. That is your total 
■ex^rt figure. , 

^Supposing you don’t, lose the markets at Colpmbo and Singa.; 
pore, the chances of your getting any hold in those markets will be still smaller., 

Mr.PurkayastJia.—Pvohahly. 

■ Mr. Ojhd.— That is why even in the face of the rebate recommended by the 
Coal Committee, we have asked for a bounty. 

Z)r. Mdtthai.—l wani to know what your expectations precisely are. What 
you are expecting primarily at this stage is an increase in your sales?, 

Mr. Purkayastha.— rYes. ,. 

Dr. Matthai.— You have admitted to the President. that the state of inter, 
nal competition in this , depressed market is such that, even in a market like 
Bombay, it is not likely that yoii would get an increase of price corresponding 
to anything like the duty. 

.Mr. Piirkayastha.—No. 

T)i . Maithai. Primarily you are looking at this stage for an increased sale. 
Mr. Purkayastha.— Y^s. .. ■ ' ' - , • • ' 
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Dr. Matthai. — ^The moment you speak of an increased sale in the Bombay 
market then of course you are up against the question which Mr. Ginwala 
has now raised, that is to say, to what extent you will be able in that way to 
help the second class collieries. Primarily, the people whom you want to pro- 
tect by means of this duty are the people who find it most difficult to carry on, 
and if, as a result of an increased sale in the Bombay market, you are not able 
to help the second class collieries, it seems to me from your point of view 
the case for protection loses a good deal of its weight. 

Mr. Purhayastha. — ^That is the immediate position. That is not the ulti- 
mate position. 

Dr. Matthai. — ^You are expecting that this increased sale would not be pos- 
sible, unless the South African coal was ruled out from the market. It postu- 
lates that the price of South African coal will go up by something like the 
duty that you propose. 

Mr. Purhayastha. — ^Yes. 

Dr. Matthai. — At any rate, you expect the price of South African coal will 
go up in the Bombay market. 

Mr. Purhayastha. — ^Yes, unless they give an additional rebate. 

■ Dr. Matthai.-^THhat is your expectation with regard to the South African 
coal. Now on this question of prejudice, I suppose more or less South African 
coal stands on the same footing as the better class of Indian coal. 

Mr. Purhayastha. — ^Yes. 

Dr. Matthai. — ^As far as South African coal is concerned, if any preference 
is given now by the purchaser in Bombay, it is a preference based purely on 
prejudice? 

Mr. Ojha. — ^Yes. 

Dr. Matthai. — It does not correspond really to the quality? 

Mr. Purhayastha. — ^^Vith reference to this we have to look at the things 
historically. Let us see what the position was when the South African coal 
trade first got a footing in the Bombay market. In the year 1921, when the 
coal prices were very high, when the wagon difficulty was very acute, it was 
at this very unfavourable moment that the foreign competitor came in and 
came in under very good auspices, the Bailway Board themselves placing an 
order for one million tons. 

Dr. Matthai. — ^That does not really touch my point. 

Mr. Purhayastha.- — The success of South Africa is not wholly due to pre- 
judice, but to a combination of other circumstances. 

Dr. Matthai. — ^I was trying to analyse what really the prejudice amounts 
to. I have read your evidence and the way I understand this prejudice is this : 
Partly it is that for a certain period of time you have been cut off from the 
Bombay market. And your absence from the Bombay market has led people 
to use foreign coal and therefore you find it very difficult to resume your 
connections. That is one point. Another point that has been urged by some 
of the witnesses before the Coal Committee is that consignments of coal from 
this side of the country have been so bad that — on account of bad quality — 
a prejudice has been created. What I am trying to get at is, when you speak 
of prejudice against which you want protection, that prejudice might be either 
a prejudice on account of bad quality or prejudice simply on account of the 
lack of communication with the market for a certain time, am I right? 

Mr. Purhayastha. — Yes. 

Dr. Matthai. — ^As far as British coal is concerned, it is a real difference of 
quality, 

Mr. Purhayastha. — Yes. 

Dr. Matthai. — ^Are there people now in the Bombay market who would like 
to have British coal for special purposes? 

Mr. Ojha. — ^I think to some extent. 
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President. — If there is a special need for British coal as such, are we justi- 
fied in ruling it out altogether ? 

Mr. Purlcayastha. — ^It is not a proof that we do really require. 

Dr. Matthai.— Are you suggesting, with regard to British coal, that there 
is not merely a difference of quality, but that there is also prejudice to some 
extent? 

Mr. Piirhayastha.— There is a real difference in quality. 

President. — We might now pass on to the causes which have led to this 
application being presented for protection. You have told us in paragraph 4 
of your representation — I am paraphrasing your wording a little — ^that there 
are several causes for the existing depression of the coal trade. The importa- 
tion of foreign coal is only one of the reasons, and I don’t think you consider it 
as the most important. The other factors being absent, there would probably 
be no need for protection. At present protection is proposed not as a com- 
plete cure to the disease, but only as an alleviation. That is practically what 
it comes to. 

Mr. Purkayastha. — Yes. 

President. — ^You analyse the causes of depression under four heads. One is 
the loss of the export market, another is the decline in the bunkering demand, 
the third is the industrial depression in India and the fourth is the loss of 
your outlying markets in India which is principally Bombay and Karachi. 

Mr. Purkayastha. — ^Yes. 

President. — As regards the decline in the bunkering demand, I take it there 
is really no cure for that except an improvement in the world trade generally. 
Calcutta has, of course, always been the biggest bunkering port. 

Mr. Purkayastha . — ^There is a real fall in consumption. 

President . — Is it not due to the fact that there are fewer ships coming? 
Whatever the Government of India might do, they cannot make ships come to 
Calcutta. The only thing as regards bunkering is a general improvement in 
the world trade. 

Mr, Purkayastha . — ^Yes. 

President . — As regards the loss of the export market, the causes which led 
to that were very much the same as those which led to the loss of the Bombay 
and Karachi markets. 

Mr. Purkayastha. — ^Not at all. There was an embargo. 

President . — I beg your pardon. I agree that there was no embargo to 
Bombay and Karachi. 

Mr. Purkayastha . — No, we had to get a license. 

President. — There is a distinct diflference between these two cases. We are 
not concerned uith the export coal just now, so I won’t go into that. As 
regards the industrial depression in India, I should like to know what you are 
thinking of in that respect. Are you thinking of the short time working in 
jute mills and things of that sort? 

Mr. Purkayastha.— Ml e are thinking of the industries started immediately 
after the war. We are not referring to the demand of any organised indus- 
tries. We are referring to the figures quoted in our statement. 

Mr. Ginwaia . — ^What do you mean by organised industry? 

Mr, Purkayastha . — ^Leading industries. I am referring to the statement 
compiled by the Director-General of Commercial Intelligence. May I in this 
connection refer you to our statement No. V in our original application? 

President.— What inference you draw from that? 

Mr. Purkayastha . — ^We have stated in so many words that in 1919 there 
was a big demand from those smaller industries. 

President. — That was rather an abnormal period. You could hardly expect 
that all these industries would go on indefinitely. It was the same aU over the 
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world. In every country in the world everybody was starting new industries 
and in the end it did not come to any good. 

President . — The only depression you refer to in trade is the disappearance- 
of these minor industries that was started in the boom period and mostly dis- 
ai)peared. 

Mr. Pur1:ai/astha. — ^That is one factor. 

Pte.ddent. — Apart from that, do you suggest the depression in trade has 
affected the demand for coal in India ? 

Mr. Purhaya'’tha . — In the leading industries? 

Pi evident. — ^Yes. 

M" . Piirhayastha. — In the statement we are referring more to the smaller 
Industrie.^. 

President. — There is just one ])oint I should like to draw your attention to 
and that is the very big increase in the demand for coal by the steel industry. 
It has gone up since 1923. There has been an increase in the demand, I 
suppose, for making steel and they must be using 1,200,000 tons to-day as 
against 500.000 tons before. There is an increase of 700,000 tons as a direct 
result of protection. The i)oint is this. In 1923 they were making about 
12-5,000 tons of steel which would mean a consumption of a half million tons of 
coal. This year they were making something over 300,000 tons of steel and 
consuming about 1,200,000 tons oi coal. 

Ml. Pvrlcayasfha . — 1 suppose you are referring to Tata’.s works. Their 
purchases do not affect the jiublic. 

President. — Supposing protection for steel had been withheld, what wotild 
be the position then? 

Mr. Ojha. — ^They have got their own mines and they can produce more coal 

Piesidcnt. — As a matter of fact, they have also got large contracts with the 
other mines. The point is that the position of the coal trade on the whole 
would have been a great deal worse than it is but for the fact that steel is 
protected. 

Mr. Pv rha yastho. — Probably. 

President. — ^IN'hat I am suggesting to you, therefore, is that Government 
bad already indirectly done a good deal for it, and the increase in the con- 
sumption of coal in steel making should fully counterbalance any reduction 
owing to the disappearance of the minor industries. 

Mr. Purhayastha. — Wiat is the extent of the increa'-ep 

Piesident. — As compared with 1923. I should think about 700,000 tons they 
have already got, and when they get their full outi)ut, they will consume 
another 200,000 tons. 

Mr. Purhayastha. — ^As pointed out, it is true that, hut for this ijrotection, 
the coal trade would have been worse, but even then this increased consumption 
of Tata’s are not affecting the market at all. 

President. — Supposing protection had not been given, all the coal produced 
in these collieries would have been thrown on the market. Instead of that it is 
used in steel making. 

Pai Baliadvr. — McLeod and Company used to heap all the coal. They 
could not come to the market to sell. The whole stock kept h\ the McLeod 
and Comp.iny which was' meant for Tata's never affected the market. Tata’s 
are simply taking deliverj' and are also producing more coal from their own 
collieries. 

Mr. Ginwala. — ^The total consumption of coal in India has inreased and so 
much more coal has to be produced ? 

Pai Bahadur. — Yes. 

President. — ^When an industry is in a depressed condition there are obvious 
signs of it which one expects to find. One of them is reduction in the output. 
In 1924, your output was the second largest in the whole history of India. 
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Mr. Purhayastha.— Yes. ’ / 

. Presideiii.— It amounted to 92 per cent, of the production of 1919. Do you 
consider that an output of; over; 21 millions ought to be regarded as a low 
output for the Indian Coal industry? . 

'Mr. Pvrhayastlta. — ^IVe have given an explanation of this increased output. 

President. — ^Do you _ regard the output exceeding 2l million tons as a low 
output for tlie industry indicating depression? 

Mr. Pnrhaycistha:— It might. 

President. — ^^Vll I .want to know is what you think about it. 

Mr. Pitrl-ayastha. — It might. 

President.— It is a very peculiar position. You come to the Government 
of India in the face of the fact that your output last year was the second, 
•largest you ever had and ask the Government of India to take measures whicK 
can chiefly benefit you by increasing your market. That is a little unusual. 

Mr. Pui'kayastha. — ^I don’t think so. 

President. — ^If an industry was producing 92 per cent, of its very best year, 
we would say that it was rather lucky that it was able to produce such a large- 
output. 

Mr. Pitrkayastha. — As we replied to question 3 that this increased pro- 
duction in 1924 is rather the effect of depression than the cavise of it. 

President. — In what sense? 

Mr. Purkayastha. — I think I have to* make my position more clear. In 
1920 the production was lower than 17 and odd millionSj next year it was 18 
or 19 million tons. But the potential demand in the country was much higher 
than the market could eff'ectively supply. In 1924 the prices were low. There 
was little strength in the demand, but even then the collieries which were 
realising per ton less profit was trying to keep their aggregate profit intact by 
selling more. 

President. — ^The point is in the main* what you are asking for is a larger 
market which you have got already. 

Mr. PurkayastJia. — I dispute that because, as I say, in the other years the 
real demand was much higher. 

President. — Higher than what? 

Mr. Purkayastha. — ^filay I refer to the figures in Answer No. 3? These are 
the figures of effective supplies in various years. We argue that these figures 
which represent the effective supplies do by no means represent the demand. 
The potential demand was much higher than the effective supply. 

President, — Higher than the quantities moved by railways. 

Mr. Purkayastha, — Exactlj-. 

President. — I am quite willing to admit that. It does not follow that it was 
higher than 23 million tons. 

Mr. Purkayastha. — I have argued later what is the position to-day. It is 
true, in 1924 we raised, say 3 per . cent, more than we did in 1919 but the 
difi’erence in price is about 100 per cent. You cannot explain the fall in price 
of 100 per cent, by an increase in the production of 3 per cent. 

President. — There is no suggestion whatsoever that an increase in the out- 
put has led to anything. In answer to question 3 you have given this ex- 
planation : 

“ In the present case the excess of potential demand entirely over- 
shadowed the sliortage of effective supply.” 

I think I follow the answer now even after the explanation you have given. 
•You are referring to the year 1919. 

Mr. Purkayastha. — Yes, the potential demand was much higher. 

Presidoi#.— The, conditions of that year were abnormal not only in India, 
but in every country in the world. I am still finding difllculty over this. Is it 
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your view that an output which is less than the output obtained under abnormal 
conditions is to he regarded as low output? 

Mr. PurJcayastha. — ^The psychology is this. In 1924, a man selling coal at 
Rs. 6-8-0 per ton in 1917, had to sell his coal at Rs. 3-4-0. This man who was 
realising less profit was anxious to keep his aggregate profit intact. He had 
to accept these low prices as inevitable, but as a business man he wanted to 
keep his aggregate profit intact. Hence his anxiety to sell and, therefore, to 
raise more coal. 

President. — I don’t think we shall get any further on these lines. So, we 
shall pass on. There is one question to which you will he able to give us a 
general answer at least, and that is question 38. The question was “ How do 
the stocks of coal at the mines at present compared with the stocks held in 
November 1924 and November 1923?” It is merely a question of fact. Are 
they higher at present than they were in those years, are they about the 
same ? What is your information ? I know what you have said in your answer, 
but it does not answer the question. 

Mr. Purhaijastha. — The stocks are to-day lower. 

President. — They are lower to-day than they were in 1923? 

Mr. Purliayastha. — ^In 1923 there were very high stocks. 

President. — Is is not a question of explanation. It is a question of fact. 

Mr. Pnrkayastha. — I do accept the position that the stocks were higher in 
1923 than at present. 

President. — In 1924? 

Mr. Purhayastlia. — Even in 1924 the stocks were higher. As between 1923 
and 1924 we are not in a position to express any opinion just now. On both 
these years, viz., in November 1923 and also in November 1924, the stoclm 
were decidedly higher than they are to-day. 

President. — ^If that were so, it means that the coal that is being raised is 
going into consumption. 

il/r. Purkayastha. — ^Yes. 

President. — You had in this industry, what we have foimd in other indus- 
tries, a big accumulation of stock. I take it that it means that if they cannot 
sell their coal, they won’t raise it, that is what it comes to. They regulate 
their raising according to the demand. That I understand to be your position. 

Mr. Purkayastha. — ^Yes. 

President. — 1 quite agree with you that it would be unfair to say that any 
increase in output had led to the depression. Wo did not suggest in the first 
question in the questionnaire that an increase in the output was responsible 
for the slmnp in price. What we suggested was not that the mines were 
actually producing more but that they cordd do so if there was any one to buy 
it. Then look at the answer you gave to Mr. Ginwala that there would be no 
difficulty in producing more. 

Mr. Purkayastha. — The margin of productive capacity is not yet ex- 
ploited. I see. 

President. — As regards your answer to question 1, I have nothing to say 
to that. It is the case, is it not, that the brief period of xjrosperity the indus- 
try enjoyed towards the end of the war and a year or two later led to the 
formation of a good many new enterprises in the coal trade. 

Mr. Purkayastha. — ^Yes. 

President. — If you have a large number of new mines started in three or 
four years’ time, you will have an increase not necessarily in the output bu.t 
in the jiroductive capacity. I don’t think that there is really any difference of 
opinion. It is a fairly big increase. I took the trouble to go through the last 
issue of Coal Statistics and something approaching 2 million tons was produced 
in 1924 by mines which were not started in 1920. 

Mr. Purkayastha. — One of the factors responsible for this increased pro- 
duction is precisely the fall in price. 
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President— l am coming to that. I want to ask the questions I have to ask 
about the output before embarking upon the question of price. Is it your, 
view, putting aside Madras, Burma, Bombay and Sind, in the rest of India it 
is practically the internal competition and nothing else that regulates the 
price? 

Mr. Purkayastha. — Yes, that is^ the immediate factor. 

President. — Indirectly, if you could send more coal abroad, it might gradu- 
ally diminish the pressure to sell and therefore indirectly it would affect the 
price. 

Mr. Purkayastha. — Yes. 

President. — The question of export of coal outside India does not come intO' 
this enquiry. In the greater part of India, the price of coal is determined by 
internal competition. 

Mr. Purkayastha. — ^As you put it. 

President. — As far as that part of India, that is, the greater part of India, 
is concerned, protection would be ineffective in raising the price. 

Mr. Purkayastha. — ^Yes. 

■ President. — ^Therefore, what it comes to is this. It is rather an abnormal 
case unlike others u'here the duty would give a substantial increase in price. 

Mr. Purkayastha. — It is a different case. 

President. — ^Before coming to the question of prices, I want to refer briefly 
to your answer to question 3 once more. When I put that question whether the 
improvement in transport facilities had not contributed to the low price, both 
you aijd the Association are inclined to think that it has something to do with 
ib. On the other hand, both the bodies are anxious that we should not attach 
too much weight to it. I don’t think, as far as I know, any of us will bo 
disposed to do that. It is merely this that it struck me that it probably might 
have a share and at this stage of the enquiry we have got to ascertain facts. 
As far as I can judge, it is not more than a contributory cause, and there 
would have been a big fall in price anyhow. As regards the causes of depres- 
sion, that is all I have got to ask. 

Mr. Gimoala. — On the whole, one of the causes of depression from your 
point of view is the fall in the pithead price. 

Mr. Purkayastha. — ^That is an indication of depression. 

President. — ^That is the effect rather than the cause, that is the suggestion. 

Mr. Ginwala. — ^That is to say, if there was a more genuine demand in the 
country, prices at the pithead will he higher. 

Mr. Purkayastha. — ^Undoubtedly. 

Mr. Ginwala. — ^Therefore, conversely, if the prices are low, the demand is 
apt to increase. 

Mr. Purkayastha. — No, not at all. The demand is not regulated by the 
price. It depends probably to a slight extent on the price. 

Mr. Ginwala.— Do you mean to say that the demand does not depend upon 
price? 

Mr. Purkayastha. — ^The demand cannot be created. When you are laying 
down categorical propositions like that 

Mr. Ginwala. — ^I am not laying down any categorical propositions. What 
I am trying to find out is whether owing to this drop in prices the consump- 
tion of coal has not increased. 

Mr. Purkayastha. — No. 

Mr. Ginwala. — ^You don’t think so? 

Mr. Purkayastha.— Not the least. 

Mr. Gimvala. — Excepting 1920, you will find that there is a progressive 
increase in the raising of coal. 



Mr. Purlcayasiha. — Yes, but the raising has got to be judged relatively 
to the demand. The position of supply, so far as it can react on the price, 
'has got to be judged vith reference to the demand. 

Mr. Ghnirata. — ^^Ve are not discussing any economic theories. I want to 
know whether in practice owing to this drop in prices of coal the use of coal 
has not increased in the country? 

Mr. Pvrhayasilia. — The increase in consumjjtion has taken place but that 
is not due to the fall in prices. 

Mr. Ginwala. — There has been an increase in the consumption of coal and 
your point is that that increase has got nothing to do with the drop in the 
price of coal? 

Mr. Pnrhayastha. — ^Yes. 

Mr. Gimrala. — Wliat makes you think so? 

Mr. Pxtrlcayastha. — I will tell you why. This figure of increased or more 
■effective supply in the previous j’cars does not represent the actual demand 
of these years. Tiio demand was much higher. 

Pai Bahadxir. — The demand could not be sufficiently met on account of 
the difficulties of transport. 

Prc.ddcnt . — In those earlier years, if the Railways had moved the coal, 
much more coal would liave been consumed? 

Bar Bahadur. — Exactly. 

Pre.ddent. — Nobody can prove it one way or the other, 

Mr. Gvxwala. — I am taking the case of Bombay. If there is this increase 
in the price that you aiitlcipate, you don’t think that the demand for coal 
in Bombay would be affected. 

Mr. Purkaijastha. — No. 

Mr. Ginivala. — ^^Vhy should yoii say no? 

Mr. Piirhayastha. — Unless the industry closed down, how would they 
meet their requirements of coal? 

Mr. Ginivala. — They may not start any Jiew industries. The demand may 
not incraese. 

Mr. Pnrhayaf'tha. — New industries woxild mean new demand. What I 
•contend is that the present demand would not diminish. 

Mr. Ginwala. — You don’t think so? 

Mr. Pwhayastha. — No. 

Mr. Ginxvala. — Do you mean to say that no matter how much the price 
goes up, an industry must go on using the same amount of coal. Is it your 
contention that if the price of coal in Bombay goes \ip by Es. 3 a ton, it will 
not affect the consumption in Bombay. 

Mr. Pwkayastha. — It won’t affect the demand. 

Dr. Matfhai. — The coal trade has been passing through a i^eriod of depres- 
sion all over the world during the past two or three years. I happened to 
see some figures of the coal trade. If j’ou take 30 coal exporting countries 
of the w'orld, you will find that the total output since 1913 has increased, 
that is to say, to-day in spite of a very considerable fall in the demand for 
■coal, on account of fuel economy, schemes and other things, there has been an 
nctual increase in the aggregate output. That suggests to mj' mind a real 
state of over-prod\iction — meaning by over-production a small increase in ihe 
supply accompanied by a large f.all in the demand. The point I want to 
raise is this. In India you cannot expect to be free from influences that pro- 
ceed from a world sitiiation of that kind. All these countries are scrambling 
for export markets. Now necessarilj' you ai'e bound to feel the pressure here. 
You won’t be free from it even if protection were given. 

Mr. Pxii'hayasiha. — As a matter of fact the problem we have got to face 
is the problem which you stated just now. If I may refer you to the report 
■of the South African Coal Commission, the Commission deliberately formu- 
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lated a policy Iiott South Africa could get away its surplus production ta 
the : ports in the Indian markets. , ' 

Dr; Mdtfhai.—l quite realise that. ,The position in the world generally 
which South Africa had to face was different from the xjosition which we have 
got to face. You have been, putting protection forward as a measure of 
alleviation. I don’t think that you would get very much out of it. All that 
I am concerned to ijoint out just now, is that this is a problem which is so- 
widespread that protection is not likely to be of much use. 

Mr. Pi/ritai/nst/ia.— You raise a very large question and you will please 
excuse us if we state our case with reference to what has been the position 
of the coal trade historically. The coal trade in India has been subject to 
so Jnany disabilities that though protection, ideally speaking, may not be 
a correct remedy for all our ills, we still consider that it is a reasonable 
remedy. 

Dr. Mottbai.— There is just one other point. I notice that if you take- 
a country like South Africa the pithead price has come down very consider- 
ably since 1920 or 1921. The pithead price of British coal has also come down, 
since 1921 after the settlement of the strike in 1921. 

Mr. Purhaya.dha. — ^What is the figure to-day? 

Dr. MaWiai. — I don’t know. I am stating this general position that 
there has been a decline in the pithead prices in all countries with which you 
are comxjeting. The position in Bengal is that the pithead price has steadily 
gone up from Bs. 31 to Rs. 7J. 

Mr. Purhayastha. — ^The period of higher raising cost starts in 1918 and 
ends in 1921. We placed the figures before the Indian Coal Committee to- 
show th.at. 

Dr. 3laffhai. — Could you refer me to those figures? 

Mr. Parimi/astbo.-— (Handed in the rei)ort). 

Dr. Matfhai. — -There has not been a general drop. It has been going up- 
a.nd down. 

Mr. Pyrhayastha. — Our general position is that 1921 marks the highest 
point in the cost of production. Another difficulty is this that under Indian 
conditions it takes some time before we are sure that there has been a general 
decrease in cost of production. 

Dr. Maithai. — ^Id’hat do you mean precisely? 

Mr. Purhayastha. — ^The organisation of neither the labour nor the capital 
is complete. The endeavour of each is isolated. You cannot expect, for inr 
stance, that as a result of one resolution, wages would be lowered. Any tem 
dency, therefore, in the movement of cost of production takes time before 
it definitely clarifies. 

President. — Before coming on to the theoretical justification of protec- 
tion I have some questions to put about the market that you hope to gain — 
that is your estimate of half a million tons. I think half a million is a little 
sanguine. For one thing it takes no account of the re-exports. It 
is not a very large amount, but still it was 65,000 tons in the last year. These 
re-exports are entirely fj-om Bombay and Karachi. There is a very little cargo 
coal which is re-exported, but the greater part of it is coal bunkered for ship- 
ment without landing. The Collectors of Customs teU us that the procedure in 
these cases is that the importers pay^he duty and immediately put in a claim 
for a drawback, of seven-eighths and no doubt they would continue to do so, 
and although Rs. 5 a ton duty would mean a good deal more than one anna, it 
would not amount to anything like effective protection. Therefore, I don’t 
see how you can capture that part of the bunker trade, that is the coal that 
is imported for transhipment from vessel to vessel direct. - 

Mr. Purhayastha. — At present shijipers are making deliberate attempt 
to retain their hold on the Bombay market by offering coal at a considerably 
low price. - . r : 

President. — I am not on that just now. My point is this, that the duty 
won’t help you as regards coal which is transhipped from vessel to vessel 
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direct. I can’t give you the total quantities exactly because they have not 
been separately recorded. But roughly it is something like this. The total 
re-exports in 1924-25 were 65,000 tons, bunker coal transhipped direct from 
vessel to vessel was about three-fourths of that, that is about 50,000 tons, 
while cargo coal was only about 15,000 tons. It seems to me that you have 
got to cut out the re-exports in arriving at the market you can possibly 
capture. 

Mr. Purhayastha. — ^Do you suggest that these re-exports to the extent 
you state just now are a normal feature? 

President. — ^It is quite normal because cargo coal is only 15,000 tons. 

Mr. Pnrhayastha. — ^According to the figures of the Commerce Department, 
the re-exports up to 1921 was very limited, in fact it practically did not 
exist. In 1922 the re-export tonnage was about 22,000 tons but prior to 
that there was very little. 

President. — But all the same if we put a heavy duty on foreign coal the 
temptation — the incentive to tranship coal direct from vessel to vessel with- 
out landing will become much greater. Isn’t that so? 

Mr. Purhayastha. — Yes, but will that mean diminution of the potential 
demand for Indian coal in these centres? 

President. — Under protection the amount of re-exports would not go 
down, but would at least be as great as they are at present. 

Mr. Purhayastha. — But the position we don’t accept is that it will 
increase. 

President. — But there is no reason for thinking that it will decline. 

Mr. Purhayastha. — ^No. 

President. — If you take the imports for 1924-25 for the four provinces, 
omitting Bengal, the total imports were 446,000 tons, re-exports 65,000 tons, 
nett imports 381,000 tons, so that half a million ton may be a little on the 
high side. I put it to you that with protection there is more reason for 
transhipping coal direct from vessel to vessel and there is no reason to expect 
that re-exports will decline and therefore it is qutie reasonable to admit 
65,000 tons as the figure for re-export. 

Mr. Ojha. — I think it would decline because it would not be possible in 
that case to carry more coal than what is required for bunkering only. At 
present they bring coal as cargo. 

President. — It is usually done by special arrangement, is it not? I rather 
Understood from what the Coal Conunittee said that it was done by special 
arrangement, and that a vessel would take cargo coal when it was going to 
be held up for want of cargo. I am not an expert in these matters but this 
is the impression left in my mind from what the Coal Committee said. 

Mr. Purhayastha. — The tendency for re-export in that case will not 
decline. 

President. — ^Then in that case from the estimate of the market you can 
capture you have got to deduct the re-exports. 

Mr. Purhayastha. — ^^Vllat we have had in view is that we must not base 
our objective on the actual imports of a particular year hut we thought it 
would be safe to base it on the potential demand and that is why I say that 
roughly, even liaving regard to the lower imports in the last two years, half 
a million tons will be a safe estimate. ^ 

President. — I think it will be very dangerous to base it on the imports of 
the earlier years. You yourselves have taken very nearly the mean of the 
imports of 1923-24 and 1925. 

Mr. Purhayastha. — But when we take into consideration the depression 
in the cotton mill industry — 

President. — That does not affect the figures of these years. 

Mr. Purhayastha. — But for this factor we presume the imports would have 
.been greater. 
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Ptesideni.—y^as ihe cotton industry running short time up to March 
1925? I have not heard of any short time -working. 

Mr. Ginwala.—THe strike started in September. 

President.— I doh’t quite see how you can reject the imports of these last 
two years as a satisfactory basis because the gross imports agree with your 
own estimate which is a little over half a million tons. All I am suggesting 
to you now is that in order to get a reasonable estimate one must deduct the 
re-exports and I think it is a reasonable view that it is the nett imports and 
not the gross imports that one must have regard to. If you take that I don’t 
personally see how on the figures of 1924-25 you can make the imports for 
the whole of India take a higher figure than 400,000 tons and about 350,000 
tons for Bombay and Karachi. 

Mr. Ptirhayastha. — ^Don’t you think we would be justified in generalising 
on a wider perspective? 

President. — ^No I don’t think so. I think things were much more normal 
in the two later years than in the two earlier years. 

Mr. • Purlcayasiha. — Would you care to take into consideration the pre- 
war figures ? 

President. — I don’t think wo can, because the South African coal has come 
into the market as an entirely new development. As regards the demand 
for coal in Bombay, we cannot take the pre-war figures because a good deal 
of coal has been displaced by fuel oil and hydro-electricity, and therefore the 
figures of total consumption in Bombay are not applicable. If you take the 
total imports of Bombay and Sind as 350,000 tons, it is a little important to find 
out how much of that is imported for -the sake of domestic consumption and 
how much for bunkering. According to the annual Beturns for Bombay, the 
figures given' in the statistics are, I think, 99,000 tons in 1923-24 and 64,000 
in 1924-25. We discovered within the last two or three days that these 
Bombay figures supplied by the Collector of Customs are purely for Indian 
coal. In addition to that foreign coal is bunkered, and so far we have only 
succeeded in getting figures for the first 8 months of the current year, and 
the amount of foreign coal was 88,000 tons which is equivalent to about 
133,000 tons for the whole year. 

Mr, Purhayastlia. — As against 99,000 tons of Indian coal? 

President. — ^Yes. The whole point is this. Out of the imports into 
Bombay, foreign coal is 289,000 tons, but apparently no less than 120,000, or 
possibly more, was not imported for consumptoin in India but used for 
bunkers, so that the actual consumption in Bombay is hot quite so much as 
it appears. 

Mr. Purhayastlia. — So far as we are concerned, it does not matter what 
the purpose is. 

President.- — In one sense it does matter. You are anxious to sell for 
bunkering purposes and it matters a great deal whether you can get it or not. 

Mr. Purhayastha. — I see, that is a relevant point. 

Presidenti— All that you ha-ve said in your answer to the questionnaire is 
that you hope to capture the hunkering trade if the prices rise to the extent 
you indicate. 

Mr. Purhayastha. — ^Yes. 

President. — ^You see, the shipping industry is in very much the same posi- 
tion as the Indian coal industry. It is complaining that times are hard ; 
you have got to shut down your mines ; they have also to lay up some of their 
ships and stop sailing. In these circumstances, don’t you think that they 
would be very anxious to take every possible step they can to reduce their 
■costs?; - 

Mr. Purhayastha. — ^Slay I know when a slump in the shipping tradf?. 
started ? ^ ; 

President. — ^We have been hearing of that for the last two years. 
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Mr. rnrlcayastha . — But two j’onrs ago they wore paying a very much 
higher price. 

Prraidcni . — You say in answer to question 18 “ As a matter of fact in the 
recent yeans the steamship companies and tramp .steamers have been used 
to coal prices liigher than wliat is likely to result from the imposition of the 
protective duties suggested by the Federation.” That rather suggests that 
the amount you pay for yotir coal becomes a matter of habit. But you must 
remember that a great many of the ship owners come froin the city of Glasgow 
where people look three times at a penny and six times at two pence, and 
1 would ask you not to be too sanguine about their paying a higher price for 
their coal than they can help ! Seriously my point is this. Times are hard 
and they will take every possible .step to reduce their costs, and a matter of 
eight annas a ton on their coal is quite an important matter. 

ilf?'. P)irl;ayasilin . — But don’t j'ou think there is a limit to the boats carry- 
ing coal for bunkering? 

Presidevt . — ^^ly own view about the bunkering trade is this. You can 
get some of it undoubtedly. For instance, take the coastal trade. These 
vessels do not visit any other ports except Indian ports and they will have 
to bunker at Tndipu ports ; they might conceivably arrange for transhipment, 
but it is not likely. Also there arc some ships which by the nature of their 
voyages might find it very inconvenient not to bunker at Bombay and might 
not be able to arrange for special vessels for transhipment. 

Mr. P>ir1:aya!>th(i . — That is so. 

President. — On the other hand, there are big companies like the P. & 0. 
Company and so on, who might bo able to make special arrangements for 
transhipment from vessel to vessel direct or do their bunkering at Aden. 

il/r. Pvrhayastho . — During the years of high prices the steamship com- 
panies made all possible efforts to bunker their coal in ports other than 
Indian. 

President . — You are proposing to introduce a now factor into the situa- 
tion. and to make Bombay and Karachi more expensive bunkering ports. 
;My own view is that the shijiowners will do their best to find some means of 
avoiding this extra price. 

Mr. Ojha . — How far will they be able to do that, that is the point. 

Hfr. Ptirl;ayasfha . — The tendency to bunker boats in ports other than 
Indian owing to high jirices of Indian coal has already been exhausted. 

President . — It is not a question of Indian coal or foreign coal, because 
more foreign coal is used for bunkering in Bombay and Karachi than Indian 
coal, and if they can got Transvaal or Natal coal at practically the same 
price in Bombay, it does not matter at which port they bunker, but if you 
make the price of coal higher, if a shipowner can make arrangements, instead 
■of bunkering at Bombay he will do so at Colombo. 

Mr. Oilia. — ^Yes, to the extent they can possibly do it, but they would 
like to avoid that. In 1920-21 — 

President. — Things were abnormal then. Shipping was controlled, you 
could not got ships at that time and trade was not moving freely. 

Mr. Pvrlcayastha . — If we go by the freight figures we don’t realize that 
there is any slump in shipping. 

President . — One thing is quite certain. -4.n enormous number of vessels 
have been laid up by the owners because they cannot use them profitably. 

Mr. Ginwala . — Is not there a marked decline in freights? Freight has 
dropped by about Es. 2 in Bombay, has it not? 

Mr. Pwkayastha . — That is seasonal entirely. 

President . — Can you get hold of the bunkering trade? The point is that 
when the Board estimate the total increase in the market you can hope to 
get out of protection, they must make some allowance for bunkering at other 
ports and an increase in transhipments from vessel to vessel direct. 

Mr. Purkayastha . — In previous years shipowners were used to high prices. 
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President. — That does not impress me a bit. 

Mr. Ojha. — They have got to land coal if they want to bunker the steamers, 
and if they land the coal they have got to pay the duty. 

President. — ^liYhat I meant was that a number of shipowners could do 
their bunkering from ship to ship and could thus avoid the eight annas duty 
and landing charges. A larger number will do it if you put a duty of Rs. 5 
■or Rs. 10 on the top of that. Take the Welsh coal. A certain amount of 
Welsli co.al must be imported for the use of ships in the navy. They take 
Welsh coal because of its properties, and they will make arrangements to get 
it in any case. I have always understood that you can raise steam most quickly 
with the Welsh coal. 

Mr. Purlcayastha. — Is it not after all a question of price? 

President. — No, because it may be the only kind of coal with which you 
can get that result. 

Mr. Pnrltayastha. — Do you mean to say that certain high carbon per- 
■centage must be guaranteed? 

President. — 1 am suggesting to you this point that the Admiralty for its 
own special purpose may insist upon getting Welsh coal at any cost — the coal 
which suits its own very special requirements. A battleship is not like an 
ordinary merchant ship. It may require to raise steam at any moment 
and for this they must have the very best coal they can get. 

Mr. Purlcayastha. — Before the war we had been shipping some coal to 
Singapore and according to our information the Admiralty was buying our 
coal to a certain extent. There was veiy little coal used there for industrial 
purposes and it was all for bunkering or for the Admiralty. 

President. — I wanted to draw your attention to this fact, and I think it 
is a point which the Board will have to consider carefully whether it would 
be safe to estimate that you can capture the whole of the bunkering trade if 
the price of Indian coal was raised. 

2l/r. Purlcayastha. — We will make a note of this point and let you know 
further about it.* 

President. — We shall be very glad to hear what you have to say about 
■it. I am still on the question of the market. The next point is the possible 
transfer to electricity and fuel oil. You have told us that you are not very 
.much afraid of a transfer to oil. 

Mr. Purlcayastha. — That is so, due to a rise in price consequent on the 
imposition of duty. 

President. — ’What is your information as to the price of fuel oil in 
Bombay? 

ilfr. Purlcayastha. — ^I am aft-aid we have not studied the position in 
Bombay. I think foreign fuel oil imported to Bombay and foreign fuel oil 
imported to Calcutta would probably be about the same price. 

President. — What would be the price in Calcutta? 

Mr. Purlcayastha. — ^Rs. 70 per ton. 

President. — The only information we have got so far is from the Bombay 
Chamber of Commerce. They say it is Rs. 50 per ton in Bombay. 

Mr. Purlcayastha. — The Customs valuation is Rs. 65 per ton. 

President. — ^You cannot always rely on the Customs valuations and in some 
cases complaint is made that they are too high. All I can tell you is that 
the Bombay Chamb'er say that it is Rs. 50 a ton. They don’t say whether 
that is c.i.f. Bombay, or landed at Bombay. 

Mr. Purlcayastha. — "We don’t think that a substitution to oil has got very 
much to do with economy as to reasons other tliazi economy. 

President. — It may be economy in a certain sense, but I understand it 
is not a question of price only. There is more in it than that. There are 
many conveniences in the use of oil. 


* Statement III, para. 7. 
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Mr. Pitrhayastha. — ^The difficulty of getting supplies of coal was one 
factor. In the years 1919-20 and 1920-21 when the process of substitution of 
oil for coal actually began, the customers were not sure of a regular supply 
of coal owing to uns.atisfactory position of wagon supply.' 

President. — ^If the price of oil were ns high as Rs. 70, then I think coal 
would be very distinctly cheaper than oil, but even at Es. 60 what the Bombay 
Chamber of Commerce say is this: 

“ My Committee are informed that oil at its present price, Rs. 60 per 
ton, is equivalent to coal at Rs. 22-8-0 and is therefore at present 
not a serious competitor.” 

Mr. Pin-hayastha. — ^In that sense. 

President. — Is that what j-ou mean? At present coal is relatively cheaper 
than oil, apart from si\bsidiary advantages that oil may have for a particular 
purpose. In a small installation it may be much more convenient than coal 
for a machine which works intermittent!}’. Putting all that aside, I want to 
know whether the Committee of the Federation formed any opinion on the 
question whether to-day on the question of prices for the equivalent quantity, 
oil is cheaper than coal. 

Mr. Pur?:ai;nsfbfl. — We don’t apprehend, owing to rise in prices which 
we have indicated as likely to follow the imposition of a duty, there would 
be any danger of a further substitution to oil from coal. 

President. — Is it not rather important in that connection to ascertain 
how the two compare at present, because if coal is decidedly cheaper than 
oil at present prices, then of course there is no particular danger to appre- 
hend. If they just balanced, there would be a danger, and if coal were more 
expensive at present prices, it is almost certain that it would lead to a 
transfer to oil. I am anxious therefore to give you .an opportunity of gmng 
us definite information. 

fl/r. Pvrl-ayastha. — Wo would have to go more thoroughly into it before 
answering that question. We may just indicate what our general position 
is, viz., that we recognise that owing to considerations other than stidct 
economy the oil fuel has displaced a certain amount of coal. We don’t there- 
fore approliend that as a result of further rise of prices, there will be a 
further displacement. The displacement may take place, but not due to the- 
cause of higher price. 

President. — Tlie price will always come into it. It is the relative cost 
phis the other things that influence the purchaser’s mind. If you raise the 
cost of coal compared with oil, then you will increase the temptation, what- 
ever it may be, but I quite recognise the transfer to oil took place at a time 
when coal prices were distinctly higher than they are now. It may be there 
is not much danger to fear. I know what the Federation’s views are, bub 
what I want to know is whether you hare any infonnation. 

Mr. Piirliayastha. — ^I am afraid, not. 

President. — I understand that you are not apprehensive that there will, 
be a further transfer to oil. 

Dr. Matthai. — If you take the actual amount of work done by oil and 
coal, as things stand at present, is coal cheaper than oil? Have you formed' 
any impression? 

Mr. Purhayasth-a. — I am afraid we have to go further into the question. 

President. — Mffiat has led you to the conclusion that there will be no 
further displacement and that the displacement is already complete? We 
wrote to the Bombay Chamber of Commerce whether they could put us in 
touch with firms other than textile mills who could give us comparative costs- 
of oil and coal. They replied : 

“My Committee are not aware of any important industrial concerns in 
Bombay that are consumers of coal other than textile mills.” 

Of course if that is so, there is no room for displacement, at least there 
cannot be very much. It will be only smafl concerns that ore using coal. I* 
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itliought I might mention that to you. What about hydro-electricity? What 
is your view about that? If the price of coal were increased by the protec- 
tive duties, what danger is there that the consumers might go over to the 
hydro-electric schemes. I am putting that specially because your answer in 
the questionnaire was not quite so clear about hydro-electricity as' about oil. 
I may tell you we are doing our best independently to get information on 
the sxibject; at the same time I am bound to give you an opportunity of tell- 
ing me anything you can about it. 

Mr. Purlcayastha.- — Our general position is that we don’t apprehend any 
■danger of further displacement either from hydro-electric power or oil fuel 
due to the small increase in price which is likely to follow the imposition of 
duty. 

. President. — gather that that is your feeling. I am anxious to know 
. whether that is based on any enquiries made as to what consumers in Bombay 
thought about it with coal at its present price. 

Mr. Purhayastlia. — I am afraid not. 

President. — ^We wrote to the Mill Owners Association and asked specially 
for. information on that piont. We also wrote to the Great Indian Peninsula 
■Railway abotit oil. The Great Indian Peninsula Railway have started electri- 
fication, and have also got a considerable number of oil engines on the ghat 
■sections. That appears in *Mr. McLean’s evidence before the Coal Com- 
mittee. All I can say is this. We are doing our best to get information on 
the point. I am afraid you cannot tell me very much more than what your 
impression is. 

Mr. Purhayasiha. — I am afraid we cannot just at this stage. 

President. — will have to do our best to find out by other means. 

Mr. Ojha. — ^We would also like to go into the question further and get the 
information.* 

President. — ^If I may be pardoned for saying so, that was rather a point 
which required examination before the duties were proposed. 

Mr. Ginxeala. — ^The Indian Mining Association claim that if some protec- 
tion is given they may be able to get an additional market of 300,000 tons. 
You don’t expect that as a reasonable figure to work on? 

Mr. PiirhaijastTia. — ^Their objective is merely to displace the South African 
■coal. 

Mr. Ginwala. — ^Whereas your intention is to displace all foreign coal. 

Mr. Purhayasiha. — Yes. 

Mr. Gimuala. — British coal included. 

Mr. Purlcayastha. — ^We have^made it very clear in our representation. 
'The Mining Association have made their objective clear. They want only 
to displace the South African coal. 

President. — You made it very clear in the scale of duties proposed. 

Mr. Ginwala. — ^You would not be satisfied with the displacement of South 
A.frican coal only. 

Mr. Purhaxjastha. — ^No. 

Mr. Gimvala. — ^This morning I was examining you about the protection 
-of the consumers in Bombay. You might remember you were referring tc 
the Coal Grading Bill. I take it that you have studied the Coal Grading 
Bill that has been passed by the Assembly. 

Mx-. Purlcayastha. — ^I should think so. 

Mr. Gimvala. — Have you compared it with the South African Act and 
-seen the chief difference between the two? 

Mr. Purlcayastha. — I have studied a little. I don’t remember what the 
essential difference is. 


* Not received, Statement III, para. 8. 
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Mr. Gimvala. — In the South African Act no coal can be exported unless it 
is graded and certified. There is no corresponding provision in the Indian 
Coal Grading Bill. 

Mr. Purliayastha. — I know. 

Mr. Gmwala. — ^Therefore, so far as the South African coal is concerned, 
the Indian consumer practically gets a guarantee as to the kind of coal, whereas 
here it is optional. Of course, it may be enforced by the Government refusing 
to give them a rebate, but where the protection is by means of a protective 
duty, unless this grading is compulsory, how can the consumer be protected. 
That is what I want to know. There is no sanction, if I may put it that way, 
to enforce it. * 

Mr. Purkayasfha. — There is one great difference between the Indian coal 
and South African coal and it is this, namely, you have not got in the South 
African coal, either the Natal or Transvaal coal, the same wide variation in 
quality as you ha’i'e got in the case of Indian coal. 

Mr. Gtnwala. — ^That is all the more reason why the consumers in Bombay 
ought to be protected against these variations in quality. 

Mr. Pvrkayastlia. — I am coming to that. If a consumer wants to buy 
second class coal, what is the objection to his buying the second class coal. 

Mr. Gwiuala. — The Bombay consumer has got a prejxidice against the Bengal 
coal. He says : “ All right. If you are going to piit this duty of Es. 5 a 
ton, and are going to make me pay a higher price for the Indian coal, give me 
some guarantee of quality. You don’t protect me merely by saying I have- 
got to look into the qualitj’ of the coal, I can depend on the South African coal 
without looking into the quality and accept his coal as good without hesita- 
tiftn,' whereas in this case there is no such guarantee.” 

liar Bahadur. — There is the guarantee. All that he has got to do is simply 
to see whether the coal is certified or not. 

Mr. Ghnrala. — In the case of South African coal, no coal cfin be exported 
without being graded and cei'tified. 

President. — ^You have two replies to Mr. Ginwala’s question. One is that 
the coal which is graded will have an advantage of 12 annas a ton over un- 
graded coal which will so to speak drive the ungraded coal out of the market,, 
and in the second place, provided the coal is graded, you see no reason why the 
consumer in Bombay should not purchase any kind of coal. My reply to that 
would be this. If it is so certain that the graded coal would drive the un- 
graded coal out of the market what is your objection to a prohibition of export 
by sea of the ungraded coal ? 

• Mr. Purhayastha. — ^IVhat is the point? ^ 

President. — You are asking the consumer to pay a higher price for your 
coal. Mr. Ginwala’s suggestion is that he should be reasonably certain of the 
bind of coal he will get. 

-ill;-. Purhayastha. — He can protect himself. r 

Pi esident. — What is your objection if it makes no difference? 

Mr. Purhayastha. — Only placing a very drastic provision on tlie Statute- 
b'OOk. 

President. — If the thing is not going to happen, what is your objection to 
prohibiting it? Would any one be hurt? 

Mr. Purhayastha. — Bombay not only consumes Natal coal, but also Witbank 
coal. _What is the quality of the Witbank coal? It is decidedly inferior to 
the 'Bengal coal. 

Pi esident. — ^You are mixing up two questions. We are not on the question 
(SI’- the prohibition of any coal but first class coal. We are on the question of 
the prohibition of uncertified coal. 

■ Mr.'Oy/ia. — 'Irrtlie case of graded coal, a rebate of 12 annas is recommended 
by the Indian Coal Committee. This additional 12 annas will only be given to 
liliose who exi^ort graded coal. If buyers take care in selecting their own 
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qualities, wlietlier graded or uiigraded', they can get the quality they want. T . 
may refer you to what happened' in the past as regards rail borne coal. First 
of all, they got inferior coal during the war, because very little quantity of 
• good quality coal was available and then owing to the position of the railways 
they did not purchase any particular quality, but thej’’ used to buy railway 
receipts, standing coal in loaded wagons, the quality of which they did not 
know themselves. 

Mr. Ginwala.—Tf you are asking the country and particularly the Bombay 
consumer to pajvmore for his coal, is he not entitled to say: “.All right. If 
I have got to do that, give me the same assurance as the South African coal 
■gives, that I shall always get the quality of coal I want.” 

Bai Bahadur. — ^That he is having. He gets it through the Grading Board. 

ilfr. Pvrhayastha. — Sending coal to Bombay is not thrusting it on him. 

Mr. Gimvald. — ^Formerl 3 ' the conditions were not the same. 

Mr. Purhayastha. — :There was a certain class of coal which went under a 
coyer of certificate. ’Every shipment has got to he certified and the particular 
shipment has got to he covered by a document., 

Mr. Gimvala.— It is optional with the man. 

Mr. Purltayastha. — I say it is oi)tional. 

Mr. Ginwala. — But there it is compulsory. 

Mr. Purkayastha. — What is the difference? 

President. — -The difference between compulsion. and no compulsion. 

Mr. GimoaJa. — The difference in the mind of the purchaser is that there is 
a sort of assurance from the African seller that he is going to get the quality 
he wants and don’t j’ou think that it is j-our duty to give the Bombay con- 
sumer ther same assurance? ■ 

3Ir. Purkayastha.— That we are also gh'ing bj' the certified coal. 

Bai Bahadur. — If there are anj- buj'ers who want ungraded coal, why should 
he not buy it. 

Mr. Ghm-ala.—Yoxi are not prepared to meet the consumer in Bombay in, 
the same waj’ as the South African vendor. 

Mr. Purkayastha.— IRow do I endanger his position? 

' Mr. Ginwala.— I am just putting that to you. The South African coal 
miner says: “I want to export coal.” Government says: “We shall give 
j'ou facilities, but jmu don’t export any coal unless j’ou get a grading certi- 
ficate.” You are not prepared to do that. You are not prepared to submit 
to the same restrictions as jmur competitor. 

ilfr. Purkayastha. — It is uncalled for. If the consumer thinks it makes 
anj' difference, we would be ver.y glad to submit to that. 

. ilfr. Ginwala. — As a business man, if jmu want to sell to an unreasonable 
prirchaser, should jmu not saj' to j'ourself “ I am going to agree to that, 
because I want to sell mj’ goods.” You don’t consider that there is anj' such 
dut 5 ’ bn your part. 

Mr. PuikayaMlia.— Do you think seriously any ungraded coal will b& 
shipped? ■ . 

President. — Until you have got rid of that prejudice, the less ungraded coal 
goes to Bombay, the better for j’our interests. 

ilf?-. Purkayastha. — If that is what experience shows, the coal trade will 
have no objection. 

: Mr. Gimvala. — ^You will always find among our purchasers some idiot who 
knows nothing about graded coal. He doesn’t know anything about grading. 
He only knows Bengal coal and African coal. .. 

Mr. Ojha. — ^You are right. Let me assume all coals are graded and com- 
pulsory grading is there and that ungraded coal is not allowed to be shipped 
from here. . In that case .there is hot 6ne particular ' quality. There are 
dift’efeht qualities and all the qualities will be graded.- How is the Bombay 
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consumer going to take the particular, quality he wants unless he chooses it 
himself and wants that particular quality to be supplied? 

Mr. Ginwala. — I have explained to you my point as well as I could. If I 
were a person interested in the coal tra^e, I would he prepared to submit to 
this restriction and I would not export anything to Bombay unless it was first 
•class coal, until the prejudice was got over. - 

Mr. Purkayastha. — ^There we disagree. 

Mr. Gimvala. — You do disagree. I am putting it to you from the practical 
point of view. You have got to compete against a particular article and you 
■have got to produce an equally good article or a better article, hut you are ncjt 
prepared to say that you shall not supply any other article except the one 
which can reasonably compete against the other article. 

Mr. Purkayastha. — So far as your proposition goes, I agree Bombay is 
merely buying first class coal. There is the Withank coal coming which is 
decidedly inferior. 

Mr. Gimvala. — Supposing you get the whole of this additional market by 
shutting out all foreign coal, are you satisfied in your own mind that what 
happened in the past will not happen again, namely, that o^ving to transport 
hrealdng down or various other things, the consumer in Bombay would not 
be put to inconvenience ? 

Mr. Purkayastha. — We don’t think so. 

Mr. Ginwala. — ^Are you satisfied that the conditions of transport are so 
improved both by sea and rail that the consumer in Bombay can rely upon 
the supply of coal from Bengal as well as he can from South Africa? 

Mr. Ojha. — ^We think with the improvements effected, there would he no 
■difficulty. 

Mr. Purkayastha. — ^There might be a seasonal difficulty. For all practical 
purposes the improvements are sufficiently satisfactory. 

President. — ^For all practical purposes from the producers point of view, but 
not necessarily from the consumers point of view. 

Mr. Gimvala. — If there were no alternative source of supply, don’t you 
think the Bombay consumer might sometimes be put to inconvenience? 

Mr. Purkayastha. — ^We don’t apprehend that. 

Mr. Ginwala. — ^I know you don’t apprehend it. Will you expect him to 
take the risk at the present moment of cutting off the alternative source of 
supply altogether? 

Eai Pahadur. — ^There was a time when he had no source of alternative 
supply, he had to depend entirely on the Indian coal, 

Mr. Gimvala. — He suffered for it, didn’t he? 

Mr. Mukerji. — Not that we know of. 

Mr. Purkayastha. — ^In any case, the transport position is vastly improved 
to-day. 

Hr. Matthai. — On the grading question, youi;. position comes to this that 
from the point of view of the consumer it makes no difference whether you 
liave a compulsory system or voluntary system. The thing that really deter- 
mines whether you ought to have one system or the other is certain circum- 
stances in the country concerned which have little to do with the interests of 
the consumers. Your point is that as far as the interests of the consumer are 
eoncerned, it makes no difference. 

Mr. Purkayastha. — ^Yes. 

Hr. Matthai. — Why there is one system in South Africa and another in 
India has got to he explained with reference to other circumstances. Is that 
your position? 

Mr. Purkayastha. — ^Yes. 

President. — I come now to the theoretical justification of the proposal. As 
regards the first condition laid down by the Fiscal Commission, it is obvious 
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the coal industry would not be able to supply over 95 per cent, of the country’s 
demand if it bad not got natural advantages^ and therefore we need not spend 
any time at all on that point. Coming to the second condition that without 
protection the industry will not develop so rapidly as is desirable in the in- 
terests of the country, I think you hold that this condition is not strictly 
applicable to the coal industry and you have given your reasons for it. Sup- 
posing it were applicable, .supposing somebody else took a different ^iew — it 
maj' be the Government of India or the Legislature — ^that the condition did 
apply would not the answer we should have to give be this : Protection will 
not lead to any development of the industry in the sense that more mines will 
be opened up ; it will only mean that a certain number of mines will increase- 
their production and a few mines will re-open which were shut down. The 
development desired has already taken place and has resulted in an excess of 
productive capacity over demand. All that protection can do for the indus- 
try is to reduce tlie discrepanej' between productive capacity and demand. 
That would be so, would it not? It is not development in the sense that you 
go forwards, but only that you are prevented from going backwards. If you 
do not get protection, more mines will shut down. That will be a backward 
step. If you do get protection that prevents your taking a backward step. 

Mr. Piirhayastha. — ^Yes. 

President. — Your contention is that the condition is not applicable to an 
industry suffering from a temporary deterioration or atrophy. I find a good 
deal of difficulty in accepting your view that this was the opinion of the Fiscal 
Commission. The Fiscal Commission say definitely : 

“ We consider that an industry might receive protection at any stage 
provided our condition (2) is fulfilled, namely, that an industry 
without the help of protection either is not likely to develop- 
at all or is not likely to develop at all so rapidly as is desirable in 
the interests of the country.” 

Then they go on to give examples. If they had meant that if protection need 
not be applied in the case of an industry suffering from a temporary deteriora- 
tion or atroph 3 ', thej' would have made that plain. 

Mr. Piirhayastha. — If you proceed further, you will find the following: — 

” Condition (2) is naturally most likely to be fulfilled in the case of 
industries which are relatively weak and undeveloped and are 
therefore temporarily unable to meet the competition of more- 
highly developed foreign industries or industries which are handi- 
capped bj" the temporary necessity of importing expensive foreign 
labour or direction, or which suffer from labour which is ineffi- 
cient, because untrained. These disadvantages are most likely 
to be found in industries which are comparatively young, but an 
industrj' may also stand in need of protection as a result of some- 
temporary deterioration or atrophy ” 

President. — They also say: 

“ And even a strong and prosperous industry may derive great benefit 
bj' the rapid development of some new branch induced by pro- 
tection.” 

Mr. Piirhayastha. — Is not the suggestion there that these prosperous in- 
dustries would not fulfil that test P 

President. — ^My suggestion to you is what the Fiscal Commission meant was. 
this. Condition (2) is most likely to be fulfilled by industries which are rela- 
tively weak and undeveloped and therefore protection for the older industries- 
can very seldom be justified because condition (2) is very seldom fulfilled. 
That seems to be the natural meaning. 

Mr. Piirhayastha. — ^W’ith regard to that expression of opinion that the 
condition would not be fulfilled so easily by the older industries, is it no direct 
evidence 
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President. — Not a bit. The Commission said “We consider that an in- 
■dustry might receive protection at anj’ stage provided onr condition (2) is 
fulfilled,” and what follows is only explanatory of that general .statement. 

Mr. Purlcarjastlia . — It is a matter of interpretation. 

President. — Undoubtedly, but T am bound to put to you what my inter- 
pretation is. 

Mr. Pur’kayastha. — As T have told you, the Commission proceed to lay 
down a categorical statement provided condition (2) is fulfilled. They recog- 
nise that this would be easily fulfilled by industries at the initial stage and 
then they also add, naturally by way of elaboration, that protection might also 
be necessar 3 ' in the case of industries which are snfficienth' old or advanced or 
sufficiently established but would not probably fulfil their condition (2). 

President. — I don’t think they say that. They say that an industry may 
also stand in need of protection as a result of some tcmporar 5 ' deterioration 
or atrojjhy. If it is an industry which suffers from deterioration and atrophy, 
it might have lost so much of its market that protection might mean consider- 
able development. It is quite a possible case — not very common, perhaps, but 
quite a possible ease. For in.stance, the paper industry is a comparatively old 
industry. It was not very far off from atrophy. In that case the atrophy 
amounted to this that if protection liad not been given most of the mills would 
liave closed. 

Mr. Purkayastha. — It is a matter of interpretation. About fulfilling this 
uondition, we maintain that the competition of foreign coal in India can only 
be met b.y the imposition of a protective duty. 

President. — The whole point of the Fiscal Commission was to lay down the 
■conditions subject to Avhich they were prepared to meet the intrusion of the 
foreigner by means of a protective duty, and they suggested that these condi- 
tions should be satisfied. 

.1/r. Purkayastha. — To the extent that the industry would not grow so 
rapidlj' as is desirable in the interests of the countrj' without protection 

President. — I will come to “ the interests of the country ” in a moment. 
There is another point. I don’t think that you can clearlj' say that the coal 
industry is suffering from atrophj’. Atrophj- suggests starvation, worn down 
to a skeleton. You were not suffering from atrophy in 1924. 

Mr. Purkayastha. — We did it at a tremendous sacrifice. 

P) esident. — I don’t see anj’ signs of atrophj’, but I see signs of deteriora- 
tion in the price, which is a different matter. I find it very difficult in what 
sense it can be said that the second condition laid down by the Fiscal Com- 
mission is satisfied, or to adopt your interpretation that the Commission did 
not intend that condition to be applied. 

Mr. Purkayastha. — When you recognise that the raising cost per ton is 
Es. 5 and the selling price only Es. 4, don’t you think that it is a sufficient 
indication of the deterioration of the industry at i)resent. 

President. — The deterioration may be due to other causes. After all, what 
has caused the deterioration in the price? It is simplj' the excess of pro- 
ductive capacity. In a boom period everybody thinks that he is going to make 
monej’ out of coal mines. The boom period passes and there are too many 
coal mines. 

Mr. Purkayastha. — There are too few. 

President. — Is it your principle that when people have done that, it is 
always the duty of Government to come to their rescue up to the limit of their 
capacitj’ and to provide a market for all the mines that were started under 
those conditions? 

Mr. Purkayastha. — ^That is a proposition which we do not accept. The 
trade is hardly to blame for more collieries being opened. 

President. — Those who started the new collieries are responsible and they 
are members of the trade now. 
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Mr. Pnrhn-./astha . — That criticism of the allocation of the responsibility for 
the deterioration to the trade leads me to a long discussion as to what share of 
the present resj'onsibilit 5 ' in the deterioration of trade should be borne by the 
coal trade and what share should be borne by railways and Government. 

President.— I don’t see what your principle is. I don’t really^ see why 
Government should come to the rescue. That is taking ns a little away from 
the discussion. . ■ 

3/;-. Pxirhayasflia.—'Mtiy I be permitted to answer the question why we 
claim protection from Government. 

Presulcni . — We have that in your representation and in your answers to 
the questionnaire, 

Mr. Purhaxjaslha.—Vk-ith regard to this specific point; in 1919-20 we had 
better days. 

President.— I am not going into the question of the embargo. You cannot 
amplify tlie case at this stage. We have got to get through the examination. 
Once the case has been put in, we cannot allow that to be expanded at every 
convenient moment I want to pass on to the third condition. You have 
answered that in paragi-aph 11 of your original representation. I find it very 
difficult to know wliat you mean there. You sa 3 ' “ the condition need not be 
taken very seriousJ.v as the Commission distinctly holds in paragraph 98 that 
another class of industrj' which should be regarded with a favourable eye is 
that in which there is a possibility that in course, of time the whole of the 
country can be supplied by the home production. In. the case of such an 
industrj’ the burden on the consumers determijies automatically. As soon as 
the foreign import .ceases to come in, the price ceases to be regulated by the 
foreign price plus the import dutj’. It is regulated by the internal competi- 
tion.” That has got no application to the case of the coal industry. The 
moment you put on tlie duty, the imported coal ceases to come in but the 
burden on the consumer continues. 

Mr. PUrhai/astha . — No unfair burden I 

President . — What the Commission were thinking of was something differ- 
ent. When the country’s natural advantages are great, then eventually 
there ’might come a time when no imported goods stands a chance of competi- 
tion against the domestic product and therefore the btirden will automatically 
■ determine. It cannot automatically determine in the case of the coal indus- 
trj’, unless j’ou can eventuallj’ produce coal more cheaply than other countries. 
What you have got to show is that eventually without protection you can sell in 
Bombay coal at a price at which the imported coal cannot compete. 

Mr. Pvrl:ayasfha . — What we contend is that the application of. the second 
and third conditions is governed by the subsidiary tests which the Fiscal Com- 
mission have laid down. 

President . — ^You say that the condition need not be taken seriously, and 
then J’OU give an explanation which really misrepresents the case completely. 
You say that we need not worry about it because automatically the burden 
will cease. It is not so. It is not correct. 

Mi-. Pwr/mi/flsf/ia.- What we meant to say was that price would not be 
.at .ah artificially high level. 

Prc.u'den.f.- Who is to decide that? That is not what the Fiscal Commis- 
sion said. Can you eventually dispense with protection altogether in Bombay 
and Karachi ? YVhat is your answer to that? You could very nearly do at 
present were it not for the prejudice aganst the Bengal coal? But what you 
say is that the prices are quite unprofitable and that to make the industry 
prosperous the prices must be higher. If the prices are to be higher, j’ou 
cannot go on holding the markets there without protection. 

Mr. Purhayastha . — We can never do without protection owing to unfavour- 
able location. 

President '. — Then this dutj’ will have to stny on indefinitely. 
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Mr. PurlcayastJia. — Our suggestion is that at least for five years to come 
it must be there. 

President. — ^With the idea that by that time the industry should be able 
to take care of itself. Hov can you dispense with protection P In what sense 
would you be able to dispense with protection ? 

Mr. Piirhayastha. — At the present moment the industry is passing through 
a period of depression. If in the meantime circumstances alter and the trade 
can recover from the present depression, the trade will be prepared to do 
without protection. 

President. — ^What changes in the conditions are you looking forward to? 

Mr. Pvrhayastha. — A reduction of freight, opening up of tile export market 
etc. ’ 

President. — Please remember these changes maj' take place without the 
aid of protection. "What the Commission was looking to was that you ought to 
be able to dispense with all assistance. How are you going to get a redriction 
in freight? Are you referring to sea freight? 

Mr. Pnrhayastha. — No, rail freight. 

President. — ^You may be right about that, but I cannot tell, 

Mr. Pnrhayastha. — I am not speaking of Bombay. I am referring to the 
general toning up of the industry. If the trade recovers from the general 
depression, it may be possible that five years hence the trade will be prepared 
to meet foreign competition without protection. 

President. — I can understand you if you mean this that at the end of five 
years it is quite possible that the trade may be so reasonably prosperous that 
it no longer requires the Bombay and Karachi markets. It can do without 
them. 

Bai Bahadur. — ^^Ye don’t mean that. 

President. — ^You don’t think that you can sell coal in Bombay and Karachi 
keeping the foreign coal out altogether without protection? 

Bai Bahadur. — can lower the price. 

President. — Then you would dump in Bombay and Karachi. 

3Ir. Pnrhayastha . — Yes. What is the position in South Africa? They 
have got a large bunkering trade and so they are able to sacrifice their export 
coal at a nominal price. No doubt the trade will make its best attempt to sell 
coal in Bombaj* without protection, if circumstances improve meanwhile. 

President . — ^^Vhat is going to bring about a rise in the price of Indian coal 
in the next five years ? What is your forecast about that ? 

Mr. Pnrhayastha. — There may be increased consumption in the country. 

President. — How is that going to happen? 

Mr. Ptirhayastha. — In case of a very appreciable reduction in the railway 
freight, a lot of small industries might crop xip and people who consume less 
coal now might take more. 

President. — I certainly hope tliat you will get some reduction but whether 
it is possible to make such a reduction as to lead to the establishment of a 
number of small industries I think is very doubtful. 

Mr. Ptn'hayastha. — Did not the Board express themselves definitely in that 
connection ? 

President. — ^Wliat the Board said was that it was of the utmost importance 
that coal freights should be kept down as low as possible by taking a smaller 
net return from the railways. That was what the Board undoubtedly said. 
Whether that was likely to result in a very rapid growth of industries is 
another matter. The point is that the distances in India are so great that 
unless you can keep down the price of coal, you can’t hope to increase the 
consumption in the country. It does not necessarily mean that you are going 
to have a great many industries. I should be very hapi)y indeed -if India was 
going to be so industrially prosperous in the next five years that it would be 
able to absorb all your surplus coal. 
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Mr. Purliayasiha. — Railway consumption may improve in the course of 
the next five years. 

Mr. Gimvala. — ^Railways have their own collieries. 

Mr. Purlcayastha.- — ^But an assurance is held out that the consumption will 
he much more. 

President.— But you have got to remember that the position of the coal 
trade is very different from a comparatively small increase in the price. The 
Indian coal industry can only be prosperous as a whole for a vei'y short period 
■of time. If it is really prosperous and if every mine is in a position to pay 
■dividends, the immediate result will be the opening out of a number of new 
mines. 

Mr. Pti7'hayaWia .—The suffering in the past has been too much to attract 
aiew capital. 

President. — ^It is extraordinary how short is the memory of burnt fingers. 
I have seen two gold booms in Chota Nagpur in my time. 

Mr. Purhayastha. — ^There is the possibility of an export market. 

President. — I think it is well not to take too sanguine a view. 

Mr. Purhayastha. — The whole position may be reviewed after five years. 

President. — understand now that your answer about the third condition is 
this, that the condition is satisfied in the sense that eventually the coal 
industry may be able to realise such a satisfactorj' price in the greater part 
of India that It can afford to dump coal in Bombay and Karachi and in that 
sense it can dispense with protection in Bombay and Karachi, but then I am 
afraid — 1 should like to draw your attention to this — ^that when the time came 
•when somebody proposed to take off the duty, he would at once be faced with 
the cry of 50 mines “ we cannot afford to go on any longer.” You will always 
have the mine which is just able to keep going and no more, is not that so 
■unless indeed somebody arranges a big coal combine when things may be 
■different. 

Mr. Purhayastha. — One of the things which was handicapping the coal 
industry was inadequate transport facilities and this difficulty has been 
removed. 

President. — I am not sure about the consumer. It does not help him about 
the price. As long as you were held up there \vas a premium on coal. I admit 
that the transport facilities should be as good as possible but just at the 
moment it is not going to help you very much. 

Mr. Purhayastha. — No, because the demand for coal has shrunk. 

President. — You suggest that the coal industry could be brought wthin 
the four corners of the report of the Fiscal Commission irrespective of the 
fact whether the industry satisfies the ordinary conditions laid down by the 
Commission or not. My i)oint would be this — ^^vill the coal industry be 
more useful for national defence because it produces 300,000 or 500,000 tons 
more ? 

Mr. Purhayastha. — That is not the point. 

President. — The whole point is this. As regards protection for steel, the 
line we took was this that it is very important that steel should be made in 
India. Now it is not a question whether coal should be produced in India. It 
3s only a question of 300,000 or 500,000 tons more. 

Mr. Pui'hayastha. — If this state of things continues many coal mines would 
be shut down. 

President. — I don’t know how many will be shut down in addition to 
■those already shut down? 

Mr. Purhayastha. — There were not many which were shut down. 

■ liai Bahadur. — Many will shut down. 

President. — For national defence, will it make any difference whether you 
get 300,000 or 500,000 tons more? 


O 
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Mr. Piirl-avaxfha. — As I say it is not a question of 300,000 or 500,000 tons. 

Presidcni . — I think it is precisely that. 

Mr. Pvrhaijastha . — That is only a step to further prosperity. 

President . — You justify it in the interests of national defence. But 
whether you get this extra 300,000 or 500,000 or not, it does not appear to me 
to be very strong. I am afraid I am not entitled to take that extra step. I 
have got to consider the definite proposal which is before me, and it seems to 
me from that point of view there is really not much in the argument. I don’t 
think that national interests or national defence will suffer very much if pro- 
tection is withheld. 

il/r. PurkayasiJia . — During the last great war all the first class coal was 
commandeered, and it was the second class coal which kept up the consumption 
of the country. If all the second class collieries were shut down and if we had 
a war again 

President . — Is there enough first elass coal in the country to supply all 
its needs? 

Mr. Pnrhaynstha . — J do not know. 

President . — You wore suggesting that all tlie second class collieries might 
shut down. Is it possible that they would all shut down? It could only 
happen if it were possible to produce 21 million tons of first class coal. 

Mr. Pvrhayastha . — How can thej" — mean the second class.people — go on 
any longer if the ])rices are not paying enough. 

Picsident . — That will settle itself automatically. Undoubtedly, people won’t 
go on i)roducing at a loss beyond a certain time. A certain number of mines 
will shut down and if they do .so. there will be an increase in price and then 
some of them might think of reopening again. It is all a que.stion of demand. 

il/r. Pnrkayastha . — Once the mines are dislocated, it would be very difficult 
to reopen them again. 

President . — It is onl.v a question of 300,000 tons difference. 

Mr. PnrJcauastlia . — That is the direct effect. The indirect effect will be a 
toning up of the whole market. 

President . — Protection will d.o very little for you in that way. It is only 
the questio?! of protective duty that we are considering. To go on to the next 
item you refer with approval to the observation made by the Commission about 
the treatment of basic industries, riz., that the decision should rest rather 
on considerations of national economics than on the economics of the particular 
industry. As far as I can judge that observation is dead against you. ATlio is 
going to gain by the duty? 

Mr. Purhuyasiha. — ^Directly, the coal industry. 

President . — ^Let its get a little closer than that. A certain number of mines 
will not close down, and a few more labourers will bo emploj’ed. With the 
Itresent shortage of labour I don’t think that it will be an unmixed calamity. 
Then again the big companies would get a little more profit. But who outside 
the coal industry is going to gain? 

Mr. Purhayastha . — The coal industry is a national asset. 

President . — You quote ivith appz'oval the stateznent that the question 
whether protection should be given to basic industries depends on considera^ 
tiozis of national economics rather thazi on to the econoznics of the particular 
industry. Even if the coal industry gaizis, what does the natiozi gain ? 

Mr. Purl^oyastha . — It is not mez-ely the diz-ect gain that matters. The 
presence of the coal industry supplying the basis of industrial power is a great 
asset in the economics of any country. 

President . — If there wez'e any question of the disappearance or a marked 
decline of the industry, that would be a good argument. 

3Ir. Purlcayastha . — ^If only first class collieries are working, what do you 
think the output would be ? 
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Presklent.— The only result of protection would be an increase in produo«- 
"ti on of 300,000 to 500,00(3 tons more. 

Mr. Pui-lcayastha. — If all the small mines close down, the output of Indian 
coal will dwindle down to a very low figure. The country will have to meet 
its requirements of fuel by importing foreign coal. 

President.— Long before that can possibly, happen you would have mines 
■sprining up all over the place. Importation of foreign coal from that point 
of view is surelj’ a very remote contingency. 

Pai Bahadur.— Xf the coal could not be sold at a remunerative price all 
these mines will have to be closed and consequently the o\itput will decrease. 

President. — The difference that protection will make is not so very great. 

Mr. Purkdyastha. — ^^Vhatever the extent, it helps. 

President. — The point I am at is, what is the national gain? 

Mr. Purkayastha. — The industries of the country can look up to the Indian 
coal industry as a soiirce of power. 

President. — They will continue to do so in ans’ case. 

Mr. Purkayastha. — How can thej'? If the output falls they will have to 
depend on the precarious source of supply from foreign countries. 

, President. — The price question will settle itself before any foreign coal 
as imported. 

Mr. Ojlia. — I may point out that this embargo on export of coal was im- 
posed in the interest of the Indian industries. At that time the coal industry 
.was able to get a very high price in foreign markets but they were not allowed 
to do so because the industries could not get more coal. If there is no such 
thing as coal industry in .India the position would have to be altogether 
different from what it is to-day. 

Bai Bahadur. — If this industry is not kept alive, it may be that people may 
not get domestic fuel. 

President. — ^I can’t bring myself to that length that if no protection is 
given to 300,000 tons of coal, that is going to make any difference. 

Bai Bahadur. — If the present condition of the coal trade continues for long, 
many, of the nxines will have to be closed down and the output will be awfully 
^decreased. 

President. — But a stage will come when the price will go up. 

Mr. Purkayastha. — Consumers will buy coal at a price lower than the price ' 
.at which Indian collieries may find it worth while re-opening and consumers 
would' be accustomed to get their supidies from foreign sources. 

President. — ^You quote paragraph 114 of the Fiscal Commission’s Beport 
and you attribute the fact that they were against the imposition of a duty on 
coal to a belief that the removal of the transport difficulties was all that was 
necessary.: There again I cannot. accept your interpretation, because there is 
a statement there that “ cheap coal is essential to industries and we are not 
prepared to recommend any measures which will make coal dearer.” The 
natural inteiqiretation is that what they regarded as most important they 
put first. , 

Mr. Purkayastha.' — ’By cheap coal could the 5 ' have possibly suggested a 
price at which collieries might find it unremunerative to work the mines? 

President. — They don’t say so. Naturally everybody wants to see the in- 
•dustry getting a reasonable price. That will automatically come about in any 
ease. ' . ■ 

Mr. Ptirkayastha. — ^Recognizing as they did the importance of the coal 
industry, naturally they would be prepared to suggest a coal price which might 
he necessary to keeii the industry going. 

President.— The jtoint is this. The Fiscal Commission said cheap coal was 
-essentiahto industries and thej’^ were not prepared to recommend any measures 
in-hich would make, coal dearer. It is a clear statement and I don’t think it 
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is right to ignore it and write your representation as if that statement were 
not there. Of course the opinion of the Fiscal Commission is in no way 
binding on us. If it had been, the Government of India would not have asked 
us to report, 

Mr. Pwhayastha. — They also say “ capital will not be forthcoming until 
the coal industry is placed on a more profitable basis,” and that is precisely 
our demand. That sentence precedes the sentence you quoted. 

President. — ^]My reply to that is that protective duty will not put you on a 
more profitable basis, 

Mr. Pnrl-ayastha. — ^It will, to a certain extent. 

President. — ^The remarks of the Fiscal Commission are merely an opinion 
about a particular case. There is one more point with regard to your answer 
to question 23. You draw a distinction between an industry which requires 
protection on general grounds and the coal industry. I cannot see what the 
distinction is between an industry that requires Rs. 2-5 in Calcutta and Rs. fid 
in Bombay and you who require nothing in Calcutta but Rs. 5 in Bombay. 
There is no difference in principle between the two, 

Mr. Pvrhayastha. — This is a case for protection as a result of which there 
is no general rise of the price level, there is only a rise in price in particular 
centres. 

President. — The point is precisely the same in these particular centres. 
The theory underlying your proposal is this, that it is the duty of Government 
to give you every hit of the Indian market. What you are asking is really 
the prohibition of imports. That could only be justified, if the industry 
could reasonably claim sufficient, protection to give it the whole of the Indian 
market. The Fiscal Commission was definitely against that. 

Afr. Purliayastha . — The view that we take is that that particular sentence 
quoted from the Fiscal Commission’s Report does not apply to us at all. 

President. — ^The point is this. In a certain sense Bombay and Karachi are 
not your natural markets, 

Mr. Purhayastha. — They are our natural markets. Bombay was having 
Its requirements entirely met by Bengal coal. 

President. — You are too far away from it. 

Mr. Purhayastha. — It is only due to a combination of circumstances that 
we have lost it. It is only a matter of accident that South Africa should come 
in, otherwise Bombay would have to rely entirely on Bengal, 

President. — I admit that before the war you had a very large part of the 
Bombay market, but even then you never had it completely. 

Mr. Purhayastha. — But the South African coal only got into Bombay by 
the operation of a bounty. 

President. — ^We are not on that question for the moment, we are merely on 
the question of location. I find it difficult to draw the distinction you ask me 
to draw between the case of an industry which requires a certain amount of 
protection in most parts of the country and an extra bit in Bombay and your 
own case. You don’t require any pr-otection over the greater part of the 
country, but you do require a certain amount in Bombay, 

Mr. Purhayastha. — ^That is a statement you make with reference to the 
sentence you quoted from the Fiscal Commission, but that sentence does not 
apply to the coal industry. 

Afr. Gimcala. — ^The President has just now pointed out what the Fiscal 
Commission say about the duty on coal. They recommend that the duty of 
eight annas be abolished, whereas you want an additional duty of Rs. 5 per 
ton? 

Mr. Pxirhayastha. — ^Yes, we do. 

Mr. Ginwala. — On theoretical grounds, can you really justify it? 
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Mr. Furlcayastha. — ^We can. 

Mr. Ginwala. — Assuming that you get Rs. 5 per ton; that would raise- the 
price of coal to industries. That would mean a greater disadvantage from the 
national point of view in proportion to the benefit to the coal industry. We 
have got to consider not the interest of a particular industry, we have got to 
take the national interest into account, you just forget for a moment that 
you are interested in coal. From the national point of view what would he 
hiore prejudicial — to raise the price of coal to industries, or to allow the coal 
industry to suffer? 

Mr. Purlcayastlid. — It is an objection not against a particular proposition 
for protection hut against protection generally because protection means 
higher price for the consumer. 

President. — It is not a question of the final consumer, it is a question of 
industries as a whole. It is a most impoi'tant factor in the industrial develop- 
ment of the country. 

Mr. Ginwala. — Look at, it from the national point of view. If the price of 
coal goes ui) and fuel therefore becomes dearer, will the national interest he 
less prejudiced than if the coal industry suffered^ a bit and the price of coal 
did not rise? 

Mr. Purhayastlia. — Speaking fi-om the industries’ point of view, there may 
be a little loss but wo Avonder if there would bo an ultimate loss, because, what 
would happen if the coal industry is not granted protection? The coal in- 
dustry, at least a large part of it will not survive this depression. 

Mr. Gimcala. — ^^\'e need not go into this question over and over again. Is 
protection going to affect the Avhole of the coal industry ? 

Bai Bdhad'wr. — The interests of all the industries should be looked into and 
that means that the interests of the coal industry should also he looked into 
and it should he given protection. 

Mr. Ginwala. — Would it not be prejudicial from the national point of view 
to raise the cost of fuel to the industries as a whole ? 

Mr. Purhayastha. — Immediately it may be, ultimately it won’t, because 
otherwise the industries might have to depend on foreign coal, and the price 
of foreign coal might go up any day. 

Mr. Ginwala. — That is to say, temporarily it may be a disadvantage but in 
the long run you consider that the industries will not suffer? 

Mr. Purhayastha. — It will not he an unqualified loss to him. 

Mr. Ginwala. — I am simply pointing' out to you that the Fiscal Connnission 
has recommended tho abolition of evon the present eight annas. You are 
asking now for a higher duty and therefore you will have make out a very 
strong case if the recommendation of the Fiscal Commission is regarded as 
sound, 

Mr. Purhayastha. — ^^Ve would ask you to realize our position. The Fiscal 
Commission made this recommendation on the supposition that what was 
troubling us was the defective transport. 

ilfr. Ginwala. — ^I am not going to interpret Avhat the Fiscal Commission 
intended. We are only concerned with the general statement that they have 
made there that the duty of eight annas per ton should be abolished. 

ilf-r. Purhayastha.—Prices to-day are loAver than they were in 1921. 

Mr. Ginwala. — ^We are, of course, not bound by the recommendations of the 
Fiscal Commission on that particular point, but we have got to attach much 
weight to the opinion expressed by a responsible body of men. On the face of 
that you ask for a duty of Es. 6 per ton. .IWiat I am asking you is whether 
from that point of view you can justify it? 

Mr. Ojha. — They have given some reason for that also. 

Mr. Purhayastha.— Prices to-day are much lower, circumstances have 
changed and e^mn with the duty put on, the price would be decidedly below 
the level of 1921. 
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Prcsidcnf. — In Bombay industries are not particularly flourishing just no\r 
and any addition to their cost 

Mr. Piirl!aya.‘‘tlia. — ^T\*e have got to live too. 

President. — ^Tl'e don’t knou- yet Avhat the MilloAvners’ Association have got 
to say about it. 

Mr. Ojha. — As we have already put it, when they wanted to have a coal 
indiistry controlled in their own interest, it was done. Coal was controlled 
and exports prohibited. 

President. — I am not looking at it from that point of view; that is between 
the coal industry and the cotton industry. That is iiot my point at all. I 
want to see what the position is likely to be if you balance one against the 
other. 

Mr. Pvrhayastha. — But in fairness to us don’t you think that you should 
go into this historical aspect of the question? 

Mr. GinwaJa. — Do you really expect that if you get this protection it would 
prevent smaller mines from closing down? As I pointed out to you this morn- 
ing, under present conditions if protection was given, it would be the bigger 
mines that would benefit immediately. 

Mr. Puricayasthn. — Immediately, yes. 

Mr. Ginwala. — How do you suggest that if this protection was given these 
small mines would be saved? 

Mr. Purlcayastha. — ^They will be struggle on for some time more as they 
have been doing for the last two years, but the prices would not go high imme- 
diately, though we expect eventually they would. 

Mr. Gimeala. — If the small mines have got to close down because of the 
fall in price, it will have to be so protection or no protection. 

Mr. Piirl-ayastha. — It depends on the resisting capacity prior to the dawn- 
ing of better days. 

Mr. GinivaJa. — Even if protection is given, it will not affect the second 
class mines for some time, will it? 

Mr. Purhoyastha. — Not immediately. 

Mr. Ginwala. — ^Then how are they going to benefit? 

Mr. Purkayastha. — Eventually it will benefit those who will not close down 
in the meanwhile. 

Mr. Ojha. — In view of the fact that ultimately they will benefit, they will- 
struggle on. 

Mr. Piirhayastha. — ^Rs. 4 was not a remunerative price still they have been 
struggling on for the last two years. The question of countervailing duties is 
older than two years. 

Dr. Matthai. — Leaving aside the conditions of the Fiscal Commission I 
want to get back to the general idea of protection. Most people who have 
thought about protection are agreed that you should protect an industry only 
against countries which have had the advantages of an earlier starts — superior 
organization and so on — and not against a country which is strong in point of 
natural advantages. I want you to look at your case from that point of view. 
Taking South Africa I want to put it to you that the advantages South Africa 
has are mostly natural advantages? 

Mr. Pvrhayastha. — Yes. 

Dr. Matthai. — They have got cheap labour, they are new mines, they have 
got cheap sea freight — and that is largely because of South Africa’s geographi- 
cal position. In these circumstances, I want to put it to you whether you are 
not asking for protection in a case to which protection does not really apply? 

Mr. Pvrhayastha. — As we have just explained to the President, we are 
to-day in exceptional circumstances. Several causes have contributed to 
depress the industry very much and it is because of these exceptional circum- 
stances that we have asked for protection. At the same time we have granted 
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'that in 4;lie course of 5 years trade may recover from the depression and the 
Board may then consider whether the continuance of protection is justified. 

Dr. Matthai. — If this is the view you take, I suggest that in the meantime 
the remedy you ought to ask for is not protection, because protection cannot 
help yoii in the matter of natural advantages. 

, Mr. Miihherji. — -In normal conditions we have those advantages. 

Dr. Maithai.— Smith African labour is cheaper, sea freight is always going 
to be cheaper owing to its geographical position, then there is less raising cost 
and so oji. These are advantages which are going to be permanent advantages 
for South Africa. 

Mr. 0;7io.— Even then thej' cannot compete with us without bounty, 
r Dr. Matthai. — That is a question I propose to raise later. 

Mr. Pnrhayastha. — As I said, had we been in normal circumstances, but for 
'some adverse factors . which operated between 1921 and 1923, we would have 
been in a ])osition to face competition. But for these circumstances it would 
not have been necessary to ask for protection. If we were assured of a market 
to the extent of 95 per cent, of our output we u-ould have been in a position to 
guard ourselves against an intrusion into the market for the remaining o per 
cent. 

Dr. Matthai. — I am not altogether convinced of your position in that 
matter. Supposing a very important basic industry like the coal industry is 
going to languish so seriouslj' that the future of the coal industry is threat- 

■ ened, if the position was so serious, I would be prepared to say that you ought 
to have protection. But if we refuse to give you protection now, what would 
happen is that certain units of your industry will disappear but the industry 
itself will continue. 

Mr. Pvrhayastha. — ^Yes, but you must realize the extent of the national 
loss. Supposing all the second class mines ceased to work and only the first 
class mines were to work, then what would be the total output? 

Dr. d/off/iai.— Supposing we refuse to give you protection, would that be 
the result? 

ilTr, Purlcayastha. — Other important factors not forthcoming meanwhile, 
inferior grades — ^barring those which have more resisting capacity — will have 
to be shut down and this will prolong the state of depression. It is only a 
question of time. 

Dr. Matthai. — You make a reference later on in your memorandum to the 
marginal theory of value. "What really the marginal theory means is that you 
have got in a; particular industry various firms, various units, some of whom 
are less efficient than others. There is a man on the margin who is least efii- 
' cient and whose cost is highest. There is a certain price ruling in the market. 

■ Supposing that price does not cover the cost of this man on the margin, then 
one of two things must happen ; either the price will have to change or your 
marginal man must drop out. Now you seem to suggest here in your memo- 
randum, that the marginal theory could fulfil itself only by an adjustment of 
price. It will be iierfectly in conformity with the marginal theory if the 
marginal man drops out. 

Mr. Purlcayastha. — ^If the country and the Tariff Board desire the marginal 
man to drop out, the price of the higher grades, I mean the better classes of 
coal, would be correspondingly raised. 

President.— The only result would be, we would reduce the marginal man 
two places in the list. • 

Dri Matthai.— 1 want you to consider whether there is not the danger— the 
' Fiscal Commission made a very .strong point of it — if we decide the present 
marginal mail is to continue, are not we helping to stereotype inefficient pro- 
duction ? 

Mr. Purlcayastha. — No. 

Dr. Matthai.— The theory automatically fulfils itself if the marginal man 
drops out and therefore more efficient methods continue. • 
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Mr. Purlcayastha. — The conditions of industry -were unnaturally interfered 
■with meanwhile. 

Dr. Matthai. — ^Will you explain that further? 

Mr. Furhayastha. — ^In 1919 immediately after the war there was an indus- 
-trial boom. All sorts of small industries cropped up and there was a great 
demand for industrial coal mostly for the smaller industries. This was the 
position in 1919 and this was the only strengthening factor in the market and 
I may just mention here that the higher coal prices date from the year 1919. 
Then came the year 1920 when the freight was available and most of the 
countries were prohibiting the export of coal. At that psychological moment 
the Indian coal trade found a golden opportunity to export its product to 
Sahang, Singapore, Ceylon and other markets of the Indian ocean. 

Dr. Matthai. — ^You have stated all these facts in the memorandum. Have 
you got anything else to say? 

Mr. Furhayastha. — ^When I am referring to the unnatural interference, I 
am referring to the embargo. It was a step taken merely to protect the 
■consumers. 

Dr. Matthai. — ^You would base your answer mainly on that. 

Mr. Furhayastha. — ^You did not allow the free play of economic forces then. 

Dr. Matthai. — ^There was a reference made to the possibility of mines 
•shutting down and re-opening according to the state of the market. Now I 
would like you to give us some information reg.arding this matter. Is it very 
difficult for a mine, that is to say, for a new small mine where elaborate dip 
workings have not been erected to close down if the market is not favourable 
and come back again into operation when the market is favourable? Is that 
very difficult? 

Mr. Furhayastha. — ^Yes. 

Dr. Matthai. — Would it be serious? 

• 

Sai Bahadur. — The mine will be full of water and unless we pump out the 
water for some days or even months together, we can’t expect to work the 
mine. 

Dr. Matthai. — ^You make a statement that new small collieries came into 
existence during the past two or three years. Supposing o'wing to the state of 
depression I -bold them “ look here, you had better go out of operation for the 
present.” You say it would be a serious hardship for them. 

Mr. Furhayastha. — ^If the price were determined absolutely by economic 
forces, there would have been no question to that. But you took undue liberty 
with the trade and now you ask them to walk out. 

Dr. Matthai. — I am still thinking of the marginal man. Supposing I push 
the marginal man out with the prospect of calling him back into existence 
if the market improves, I want to know in the first place, is it going to be an 
impossible thing, and in the second place, is it going to cause serious hardship ? 
Is it possible to conceive of a floating population of collieries ? 

Mr. Furhayastha. — It will be very serious. The capital is not so organised. 
Once somebody putting in some capital in coal has burnt his finger, it will ho 
very difficult to attract capital again to the industry. 

Dr. Matthai. — ^Whatever may be the size of the colliery? 

illr. Ojha. — ^It is not so easy like any other business to close down or re-open 
a mine. 

Mr. Furhayastha. — ^Irrespective of the fact whether the mine is worked or 
not, he has got to pay the minimum royalty. If you want to start de novo, 
you have got to build the whole thing and launch on a fresh capital expendi- 
ture. 

Dr. Matthai. — Is that so serious? 

Mr. Ojha. — One of my small mines when it was flooded I had to close do-nm. 

Dr. Matthai. — ^What was the output? 
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Mr. Ojha. — ^I'he output is about 1,000 tons. It cost me Rs. 50,000 to pump- 
out water anJ rOrOrganise it and then again I have got to pay Rs. 5,000 which 
is the minimum royalty whether I work the mine or not. 

Dr. Matthai. — Can you thinlc of any country progressing in an industrial 
sense which has levied a protective duty on coal? We are aspiring to progress 
industrially in India. I have been trying to see whether there are any coun- 
tries that I can think of which have, in recent years, adopted the policy of 
progressive industrialisation where there is a protective duty on coal. There 
is at present a small duty in South Africa. I am not inclined to say that it 
is a protective duty. It works out to Rs. 2-4-0 a long ton. There is a duty, 
I believe, in Spain, There are duties in some of the Balkan States. I believe 
Turkey recently has been trying to prohibit foreign coal. Now I am reluctant 
to take any action which might land us in the company of these countries. 

Mr. Purhovastha. — If you take protection as tantamount to a burden on 
the taxpayer, T sujipose South Africa has more or less adopted a policy of 
protection with regard to the coal trade. 

Dr. Matthai. — ^1 find it very difficult to accept that view. There is very 
little industrial demand in South Africa. 

Mr. Purliaaukiha. — ^Whatever the demand is, the industry in South Africa 
pays a highei- price than the price at which coal is exported. 

. Dr. Matthai. — I raised that point to make you and me realise that the 
preposition you have asked us to consider is a serious one. 

Mr. Purhayastha. — ^May I in this connection call your attention to the- 
special historical circumstances of the case? When the coal trade was enjoy- 
ing a very hig export market, it was cut out from its possibility of widening. 

President. — In fact you want an embargo on imports as a compensation for 
the embargo on exports. 

Mr. Purhayasiha. — ^That will be a fair statement of our position. 
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Continued on the 28th November 1925. 

Evidence of Messrs. K. M. PURKAYASTHA, AMIRTALAL OJHA . 

and N. M. MUKERJI. 

Mr. riirhayastha . — Before the Board proceed with the further examina-’ 
tion, may I be allowed to retui-n to economic justification of our case? : 

President. — I don’t think it really matters. - 

Mr, Pnrlcai/asfJta . — I shall be very bri^f. 

President. — Even though your statement is brief, it may suggest questions’ 
to us. I have no objection to your doin^ it, but T would rather finish off 
the main part of the case about the amount of protection. I would rather 
get that finished before we hark back to the discus.sion that has been. closed. 

Mr. Pitrhayastha . — ^We woxild like very much to make the statement if 
you have really no objection. 

President. — Tf you prefer to do that, I have no objection. • 

Mr. Purlcayasfha . — On Thursdaj' we were discussing about the app]icabilit 3 ' 
of the second test of the Fiscal Commission. There was disclosed a diver- 
gence of opinion as to the interpretation of the applicability of the second 
test. As we stated according Ho the interpretation that we are prepared 
to put it. the applicability of the second test of the Fiscal Commission need 
not be rigidlj' enforced. Assuming that the interpretation ''put by j’ou is 
correct and that the second test need be ■very rigidl.y applied, I would just 
draw the attention of the Board to a passage in the Fiscal Commission’s 
Report which, in fact, we have already quoted in the original statement. 
I am referring to paragraph 106 of the Report where they' speak of industries 
necessary for national defence. The Commission rounds off this paragraph 
by saying; — 

“ Nevertheless, we have no liesitation in nfiirming the principle that 

• any industry which is essential for purposes of national defence, 

and for which the conditions in India are not unfavourable, 
should, if necessary’, be adequately protected, irrespective of the 
general conditions which we have laid down for the protection 
of industries.” 

The point I want to make there is even if the second theoretical test laid 
down by the Commi.ssion is not fulfilled, the Coal industry being an industiy 
absolutely necessary’ for national defence, the fact that the second test is 
not fulfilled is immaterial. 

President. — We have discussed this question already. 

Mr. (tmivala . — Are not you begging the question? 

President. — I put questions to you already about that. Unquestionably in 
the interests of national defence, India should produce a considerable quan- 
tity’ of coal and I remember I asked y'ou questions on Thursday as to whether 
the industry’ would be more valuable for purposes of national defence, because 
it had supplied 300,000 to 500,000 tons. 

Mr. Purhayastha . — This is another issue altogether. This is the imme- 
diate gain. You might look at the other side of the picture. What will 
happen if protection is not granted and in the meantime conditions do not 
improve. If the present depression continues for some little time, quite a 
fair section of the industry will have to close down. We have granted at 
the same time that the only measure for the rehabilitation of the entire 
industry is not protection. Protection is proposed only’ as a measure of 
alleviation. At the same time we recognise that if other measures are not 
forthcoming and if the present application is also rejected, quite a fair part 
of the industry will have to close down. 
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President . — We are only going over tlie same question wliioli we (liscusse<J 
■on Thursday. You can only produce 500,000 tons more if you get protection. 
That is all that can he said. 

Mr. Purhayastha . — ^It prevents the catastrophe to a certain extent. 

President.— 1 have no more to say to that. 

Mr. Ptirh-aijastha . — There is another passage we quoted with a])j)roval from 
the Commission’s Eeport. It is from paragraph 103. Our general view is, 
"the Commisison writes; — 

“ that the decision whether protection should he given to basic indus- 
tries sliould rest rather on consideimtions of national economics 
than on the economics of the particular industry.” 

We quoted this with approval. The view that you took of this particular 
•expression of opinion on the part of the Commission is that it goes against 
eur present case. If we read this particular expression of opinion with 
reference to the context, we don’t see how it does. I won’t ask you much, 
I will simply rend out the preceding sentence; — 

“In any case the development of certain basic industries may be in 
the interests of the country gonerall 5 % either because, like the 
iron and steel industry, they will stimulate the establishment 
of other industries dependent on them, or because, like some of 
those industries which have been classed as “ key industries ” 
under the British Safeguarding of Industries Act, their products 
are of such importance that any interference with the supply, 
such ns might arise from a cessation of imports, would bring 
other industries to a standstill.” 

I suppose the suggestion made is this. There are certain industries with 
regard to the products of which it will be vei'j' risky for the country to be 
dependent on foreign supplies. The point I want to make is this. If you 
get Bombay to dejiond on South Africa, or for the matter of that Great 
Ilritnin, for its coal supply, the position economically is a little precarious. 
As a matter of fact I can recall an instance which is more or less parallel, 
an instance which happened last year. I don't remember tlie month exactly. 
Sometime in 1924 there was a breach in the railway line in South Africa. 
Bomhaj- as a result could not get for a couple of montlis snpplj' of South 
African coal. This is almost a common occurrence and wo can conceive of 
greater catastrophe for which Bombay maj' not find it possible to get supply 
fi'om foreign sources. The same xvas the case in Colombo when India put an 
embargo. Colombo did not know which way to look to for tlieir supjily of 
coal. 

President . — I have no comments to make. 

Mr. Pitrl;ayasiha . — This is all we beg to draw your attention to. 

President . — I have nothing further to ask. It is p 2 'ecisel 3 ' the same point 
that arose on the last occasion. If there was a danger that the whole 
countrj’ would be without coal, then that is quite a good point. As it is, 
it is onlj' a matter of 2 to 3 per cent, of the country’s output. I don’t 
think the argument would appl.y. However, you are quite entitled to draw 
our attention to. We are indebted to j'ou for alluding to it. 

Mr. Purhayastha . — Bombay being a voi-y important centre of industries, 
it is not bj' percentage that j'ou .should measure it. 

President . — But it does not use a very large percentage of coal. 

Mr. Purhayastha.— hast year some apprehension was felt bj' the Bombay 
industrialists. For sometime they were very doubtful of their supply of coal 
from South Africa. However, eventually ' matters were squared up. The 
-breach was repaired and in a couple of months they got their further supplies. 

President . — I want to get on to the qnestion of the amount of protection. 
What you have asked us to do is this. You have asked us to take, in 
calculating the amount of protection, as the basis Rs. 9 a ton for selected 
•Jhari.a at the pithead. 
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Mr. Purlcayastha. — ^Yes. 

• President. — I suggested to you that meant that protection vas still' to be 
effective even if the price of selected Jharin did rise to Es. 9 a ton. 

Mr. Ptirltayastha. — I beg your pardon. 

President. — ^You might remember at the beginning of the examination on 
Thursday I said I supposed what that meant was that you desired that 
protection, if given, might still be effective, even if the price of selected 
Jharia rose to Es. 9 a ton. That was your answer. 

Mr. Purhayastha. — ^Yes. 

President. — ^You have got to meet two objections. One is this. That 
would mean an increase of Es. 5 a ton to consumers in Bombay and KaracbL 

Mr. Purhayastha. — ^Yes, in the long run. 

President. — My fimt point is that that would be a very serious inciease- 
indeed and a very heavy burden on the consumer. 

Mr. Purlcayastha. — Apparently it loohs like that. 

President. — It not only looks like it, but it is so. 

Mr. Purlcayastha. — "What is the guarantee that South Africa would not 
put up prices once they are able to effectively displace us out of the market.. 

President. — Surely you realize that we arc on the basis that protection 
is needed. If protection is not needed, there is nothing to discuss. Yon 
cannot assume in this discussion that the price of South African coal is alsoi 
rising. If it does, then the duty would not be required. Therefore we must 
.assume that the price of South African coal is not rising. In that case the 
Bombay consumer would be paying Es. 5 a ton additional on his coal. 

Mr. Purkayastlia. — But the possibility of a further rise of South African 
price is a potential factor which has got to be taken into account. 

President. — T don’t see why. I should like to know what your view is 
on the question whether a7i inci*ease of Es. 5 a ton would not be a very- 
heavy burden on industries in Bomh.ay and Karachi. 

Mr. Purlcayastha. — As we have explained right through our memorandum, 
we don’t expect any immediate I’ise of price to that extent. 

President. — I am not talking about the immediate price. Please meek 
my question, and do not go off on a side line. "W’e are on the basis that 
you want the protection to continue even when it means an increase of 
Es. 5 a ton to the Bombay consumer. I have asked you whether you don’t 
consider that a very heavy burden on industries in Bombay. 

Mr. Purlcayastha. — It is a question more for the consumers to answer. 

President. — It is for you too. I have given you an opportunity for saying 
what you have got to say. 

.1/r. Purkayastlia. — So far as we are concerned, we don't think so. 

Mr. Ojha. — In this case there is no question of a rise to Es. 9, but on the- 
other hand in case protection is not granted and if the supply of co.al to- 
Bombay from Bengal is discontinued, what is the guarantee that the South 
African trade would not put up the iirice to that extent? 

President. — You are still missing my point which is this. You say, you 
want the duty to continue even if the price of Bengal coal rose to Es. 9' 
a ton at the pithead. That was the answer I got. Obviously that means 
that you think that the price of South African coal will not go up, because 
if it did, you would not requite it. 

Mr. Purkayastlia. — They will raise their price when they can do so. 

President. — How can they raise the price? 

Mr. Purkayastlia. — They will drive as hard a bargain as they can. 

President. — ^We are on the basis that a five rupees duty has been imposed 
on imported coal from South Africa and we assume that the price of Indian 
coal at the pithead has risen to Es. 9 a ton. The reason why you are asking 
for Es. 5 is precisely that reason and there is no question of South Africa 
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Taising its price. If it raises the price, it cannot get into the market. If 
it retains the present price, it can come in if yonr costs ri.se to Es. 9 a ten. 

Mr. Purlcayaiiiha.—'We are assuming the position as it might develop. 

President . — We are not on that basis. We are on the basis with a duty 
'of Rs. 5 a ton the Bengal coal has secured the whole of the Bombay market 
■vvlien the price of Bengal coal has risen to Rs. 9 a ton. My question was 
this. Would not that be a very hea-vy burden on industries in Bombay? 

Mr. Purhayastha. — So far as we are in a position to say, we don’t think 
at will mean much. 

Mr. Ojha. — In the first instance, I think the internal competition will not 
:allow the price to rise to that extent. 

President. — The assumption is that notwithstanding the internal competi- 
tion the price of selected Jharia at the pithead has risen to Rs. 9 a ton. 

Mr. Purlcaijastha. — For all sales. 

President. — Why should not they get Rs. 9 for coal sold in Bengal as well 
as for coal sold in Bombay? Why should not internal competition be keener 
in that market than anywhere else? 

Mr. Purhayastha. — ^M’hen the general level of prices has gone up, even for 
•up country, for Punjab it is Rs. 9 .a ton, the same would be tlie level of 
[price at Bombaj'-. But turning back to question of increased cost of pro- 
duction we do not apprehend any severe burden. I will tell you why. We 
have not got the figures here, but our impression is that fuel is only a 
;small proportion of the cost of production in the mill industry which is the 
[principal industry at Bombaj' and Rs. 5 as I say ultimatelj’ would not mean 
.a verj’ great reduction in the cost of productio)i per unit. 

President. — The Board have now held many enquiries into the various 
industries. About the increase in the cost of coal to an industrj’ we are 
an a position to form our own opinion. We have a good deal of information 
about it. 

3Ir. Purhayastha. — ^May we be allorved to quote the opinion of Sir Charles 
tlnnes ? 

Prc.sident. — I gather what your replj’ is. You don’t think it matters very 
much. 

Mr. Purhayastha. — ^No, because the cost of coal represents a small per- 
centage of the total cost of production. 

President. — I think that argument would not receive a very sympathetic 
hearing from the Board, because our enquiries had extended over a number 
of industries. Take paper, for instance. Five tons of coal are required 
to make qne ton of paper. You cannot saj- that the consumption of coal 
is a verj* small percentage. If j'ou get Rs. 9 a ton for selected Jharia at 
the pithead, do j'ou think you can fairlj- continue to claim that the industry 
as depressed? 

Mr. Purhayastha. — No. 

President. — It would then be reasonablj^ prosperous, would it not? 

Mr. Purhayastha. — The industrj' can go on. Even the margiiial quality 
■will sell at a profit. 

President. — You have asked for protection on the ground of the existing 
do’prossion. What you say is: — 

“Had other depressing factors been absent probably there would not 
be anj' need for protection.” 

Therefore, on your own statement if the price of selected Jharia rose to Rs. 9 
ia ton, it would not need protection. 

Mr. Purhayastha. — Yes, if the general level of prices has risen to Rs. 9 
a ton at the pithead in respect of 1st class selected Jharia. Wo have already 
explained with regard to the third test of the Fiscal Commission that if in 
■the course of the next five years the trade sufficiently recovers, it will do its 
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best to endeavour to dump coal at Bombay and meet foreign competitioir 
without protection. 

President. — My point is that on your own case there is no justification 
for asking for as much as Bs. 5 a ton. 

Mr. Purhayastha. — ^How, please? 

President. — Because protection continues to be effective v'heu the price 
has reached a point when depression has disappeared and on your own state- 
ment you no longer require protection. 

Mr. Purhayastha. — How to reach that figure of Es. 9? 

President. — That is not my figure. It is your own figure. 

Mr. Purhayastha. — ^How can we get the pithead price of Es. 9? 

President. — I am not saying whether you can or cannot get. The point 
is that you have asked for a scale of protection based upon that price. 

Mr. Purhayastha. — ^This is the objective. 

President. — Certainly? ' 

ilf?’. Purhayastha. — 1 don’t see how it affects our position. 

President. — You have asked for an amount of protection which on your’ 
own showing you don’t need. 

Mr. Purhayastha. — How? We ha-t'e never made a statement like that.. 

President- — You have told me that if the j)rice rose to Es. 9 a ton, there 
would be no depression. 

Mr. Purhayastha. — ^Yes, hut this is not the position at present. 

President. — I have put my point, and I think I have put it very clearly.. 
If you cannot meet me, I shall have to leave it. It is in your own interests- 
to meet the points that I have put to you. 

Mr. Purhayastha. — When the general level of prices has gone up to the* 
extent of Es. 9 a ton for selected Jharia, protection would not be necessary.. 
It may be taken off. But before withdrawing the dut.v, it is necessary to' 
make sure that prices have really come to stay at the higher level. 

President. — The proposed duty of Es. 5 a ton is too high. 

Mr. Purhayastha. — How? So long as we have not been able to realise' 
that price, the depression continues. 

President. — ^You told me on Thursday that the duty ought not to he- 
removed even if the price rose to Es. 9 a ton. 

Mr. Purhayastha. — ^IVe have granted, in regard to the applicability of the 
third test laid down by the Fiscal Commission, that there is the chance of 
the trade recovering to such an extent that all qualities of coal including 
the marginal qualities of coal mine at present will be saleable at profit 
and this being so, the duty can be removed. 

President. — I am not on that basis now. You told me on Thursday that 
the view of the Federation was that, ei'en if the price of selected Jharia at 
the pithead rose to Es. 9 a ton, the duty ought not to be removed, so that 
the protection might he fully effective. 

Mr. Purhayastha. — We did not mean exactly that. We are sorry if we 
conveyed that impression. Our anticipation is that we cannot expect tc 
reach that figure very soon. That is why we put 5 years as a reasonable 
period for which protection might be in force. It would not do for the trade' 
to reach that figure casually. We consider that it should be steadied at that 
level before protection is withdrawn. 

President. — I put it to you again that it does not seem to me that your 
own figures justify so high a duty as Es. 5 a ton on South African coal." 

Mr. Purhayastha. — We should be very much obliged if you could put the- 
matter plainly. We fail to see the point. 

President. — There are two objections to your proposal. One is that it. 
pmounts to a very heavy burden on the industries in Bombay, and the other- 
is that you don’t need it. 
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Mr. Purhayastha. — ^With regard to the first part of the question, we don’t 
consider that it will be a very heavy burden on the consumers in Bombay. 
The industrial consumers of Bombay will give their own views about it. We 
ourselves would try to collect information on the point and if necessary 
would place it before the Board. 

President. — There is no need to collect information on the point. It is a 
perfectly simple one. 

Mr. PurJMyastJm. — "We only need ascertain what definite percentage the 
cost of coal bear to the cost of production per unit, say, in the mill 
industry. This is our answer to the first part of the question. With regard 
to the second part of the quesiton I repeat again this being our view, that 
we base our case for protection on the anticipated price level of Es. 9. 
This is our objective and we hope to reach that figure by protetcion inter 
alia other measures of assistance. But protection is absolutely necessary 
even by itself. Our calculation is that within the course of the next five 
years there is the chance of the trade recovering and if a pithead price of 
Es. 9 is realised by that time and if the question is reviewed after the 
expiry of that period, probably the coal trade could be induced to agree to' 
the withdrawal of the duty. 

President. — ^There is another difiicult 5 ' and it is this. If the Board were- 
to make recommendations on the basis of Es. 9 a ton for selected Jharia,. 
it would imply that we had a full enquiry into the cost of production in the 
coal trade; it would imply that had we very thoroughly investigated the 
question of the cost of production of diffei’ent mines, and that we come 
to some finding as to the quantity of second class coal it was desirable tO' 
produce in the national interests. There are a number of other points which, 
we might have to examine carefully before we could accept as the basis- 
of our recommendations the price of Es. 9 per ton. That is not a matter 
for enquiry for weeks or even months and also it would certainly requii-e 
expert advice. In these circumstances, the Board must naturally hesitate- 
before they take Es. 9 a ton as the basis of their recommendations. There 
is a further point about that. Before I go on to that, would you like to 
make any comments on what I have just stated? 

Mr. Purl'ayastha. — Yes, firstlj' there is the finding of the Indian Coal 
Committee. We have been asking for this protection ever since May 1923’ 
and after .a i^ery prolonged correspondence the Government of India appointed 
the Coal Committee. I think in the very resolution by which the Coal Com- 
mittee was appointed it was distinctly said that prior to an examination 
of the question of tariff assistance by the Tariff Board, it was necessary 
to refer the matter to a body of experts who would clear the ground for the- 
examination of the Tariff Board. I suppose that the finding of the Coal' 
Committee on the jmint of raising cost, viz., Es. 5 and Es. 6 in the Jharia and. 
Eaneeganj coalfields, entitles the coal trade to definitely claim this as their 
average raising cost. 

President. — Supposing Es. 5 and Es. 6 are average costs, one does not 
follow that the price of selected Jharia has got to go to Es. 9. You are- 
assuming that it is necessary in the national interests that tlie production. 
of second class 'coal at a profit should be i^ossible. 

Mr. Pnrhayastlia. — Yes. 

President.- — ^IVhy should we assume that? 

Mr. Purlcayastha. — You are qxiestiouing why we are assumii g that ! 

President. — So long as there is enough first class coal in the country to- 
provide, why should we assume that the production of second class coal is 
also necessary? 

Mr. Purhayastha.— is the definition of first class and second class 
coal? 

President. — -Precisely? It will involve a laborious enquiry to find that 
out. 
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Mr. Pvrlcayastha. — We would like to discuss that question too. If the 
Roard would permit me, I am perfectly prepared to go into that. 

President. — You cannot go into that question to-day. A verj- large amount 
of spade work would have to be done before the Board could satisfy them- 
selves on those points. 

Mr. Purhayastha. — Unfortunately, the impression has got abroad that the 
Federation did admit that second class coal would nos be benefited by pro- 
tection. 

President. — That has nothing whatever to do with the point that we are 
discussing. 

Mr. Purlcayastha. — ^Much is made of this second class and first class coal 
which is not warranted on a scientific examination of the qualities of coal. 
T have not got the letter here, but I can certainly show to the Board the 
letter in which the Kailway IBoard themselves admit or at least suggest 
very definitely that second class collieries owned by the railway companies 
can yet be economical on account of the contiguity of the collieries to the 
owning lines because the cost of transport is low. 

President. — Naturally when any second class colliery has got the advantage 
of a market in its vicinity, it won’t close down and therefore the question does 
not arise. ■ 

Mr. Purlcayastha. — It is not a question against second class coal. 

President, — The second class colliery you are talking of has a natural ad- 
vantage of its own to keep it going. 

Mr. Purlcayastha. — This particular view opens up a long discussion because 
particularly the Federation represent so much the interests of the so called 
second class mines. We wonder how the transport system would have been 
maintained in India during the war but for the second class coal mines. 

President. — I know what your position is about that. But then the Board 
would have to come to the conclusion that it is worth while producing coal 
down to a certain quality but not lower. A line has got to be drawn some- 
where which is a very difficult thing to do. 

Mr. Purlcayastha. — ^That would be a very pertinent enquiry. 

President. — ^There is another thing. Is it reallj* a question in which we 
can possibly take long views? At the moment what you want is assistance 
to keep you going during a temporary depression. Is it any use basing 
our proposals on any ideal figure of what you ought to get when it is almost 
certain for several years you won’t get it. 

Mr. Purlcayastha. — ^W'e are referring to a simple economic proposition. 

President. — Ought not we to take for our basis not any theoretical price 
but the price that you actually get at the pithead? 

Mr. Piirlcayastha. — It is not an ideal price. It is a very fair price. 
The ideal price you are referring to is the price at which coal can be sold 
at a profit having reference to certain cost of raising. 

President. — ^Don’t you think that if the more expensive mines close down 
the average cost of raising will bo reduced? 

Mr. Purlcayastha. — ^Not necessarily. 

President. — But surely, quite necessarily. 

Mr. Pvrlcayastha. — Not necessarily, because in some cases the present 
scale of development would not meet tlie demand for production. Thej' will 
have to employ more mechanical method.' of production. 

President. — That really is rather remote, but the point I am putting to 
you is this. Would it not be much more reasonable for the Board to take 
the line that we cannot go into the question of the price you ought to get, 
because nothing that we can do can give it to j’ou. Suppose the price did 
rise to Rs. 9, it would not be the result of protection. It has got to happen 
independently. In the case of the Steel industry and the Paper industry 
undoubtedly the Board worked on the basis of ascertaining what would be 
a fair price because the protective duty on those ' cases could be effective. 
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and it could actually give the Indiaii Thahutacturer thesfe prices. In this- 
case it cannot. 

Mr, Purhayastha . — Ultihiatelj; it ii'ill. 

President.— It -won’t be the result of protection. It has got to happen 
independently. 

Mr. Purkayasiha. — ^That is true. 

President . — It is a totally different case. It is quite different from .the 
Steel case, and from the Paper case. 

_ Mr. Purhayastha - — ^Without protection the coal trade cannot realise this 
price in those particular markets. 

President . — But you cannot realise it even with protection. 

I/r. Pnrkayastha . — ^\Ve can. 

7^residc7it. — Not at present, not as a result of protection. 

Mr. Purhayastha. — It may not have a positive value, hut there is the 
negative value. Without protection we would not realise it in those parti- 
cular centres. 

President. — It seems to me a novel propos.al to impose a duty on the basis 
of a price which j'ou cannot get. 

Mr. Purhaydstha. — But ultimately we will have to realise this price. 

President. — ^Why? 

Mr. Purhayastha . — Otherwise we cannot stand. 

President. — -Ho you mean to say that no coal can he produced in India 
unless the price rises to that extent? At the pithead you will get the price 
determined by the internal competition between the various mine's. 

Mr. Purhayastha. — We do grant that, in spite of protection, however, high 
it may be, the internal competition will bo operative. 

President. — That will settle itself independently of protection. 

Mr. Purhayastha.— It cannot, because thfere ate other competitors whb 
are knocking down the price far below. Ybu have 'got to eliminate that 
factor and then the price will be automatically determined by internal com- 
petition. 

Presdient. — ^Therefore in these circumstances it is no use saying that the 
price has got to rise to Ils. 9. ff'here is no ‘ got to ’ about it. 

Mr. Purhayastha. — What is the position with regard to any other case of 
protection ? 

President. — The point is that in other industries to 'which I have referred 
the price over the greater part of India, and in some cases Over the -tvholr 
of India, is deteimihed by the price of the imported nrlicle, paper or steel 
whichever it is. In these circumstances if you put on a protective duty, 
you can raise the price all over India. 

Mr? Purhayastha. — Yes. 

President.— In this case over much the gi-eatCr part of India the price 
is not affected by the price of imported coal and therefore the price of coal 
over the greater part of India is not affected by the duty. That is thfe 
difference between the two cases. 

Mr. Purhayastha.— 1 grant you that. Does that take a'S-ay the appli- 
cability of the same principle to the present case? 

jPrcsidcni.— Undoubtedly it does. In thO one casfe you calculate the fair 
price knowing that as a result of the measures taken the Indian producer 
can get it. In this case, you ask us to assume a certain prie'e to be the 
fair price knowing that the duty -will not give yOu price. 

Mr. Purhayastha . — It has been pushed highef than the bai-e n'eceSsity when 
you take into consideration the raising cost. 

President. -T-lt is not a question of cost. It is a question irhether it 'vVill 
give it to you. 
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21r. Piirkayastha. — That the duty of Es. 5 would not he effective imme- 
-diately is only an xmfortunate aspect of the proposal. 

President, — ^Well, I have put the point to you. I have only one more 
:point to put to you in this connection and it is this. In your answer to 
question 22 you say “ Moreover, a protective duty on fuel oil, if utilised 
specificall 5 - for the benefit of the coal trade as suggested in the Federation’s 
original application will most assuredly re-establish the lost export market 
•of the Indian coal trade,” and the bounty you propose is Es. 3 per ton. 

il/r. Piirhayastha. — Exactly. 

President. — If j'ou can get back to your export markets with assistance 
to the extent of only Es. 3 a ton, why do you want Es. 10 a ton in Bombay 
and Karachi? 

Mr. Pur];ayastha. — ^Firstly, because this is determined by the finance at 
the disposal. \Ye have p\it forward the proposal of a duly of only half an 
anna a gallon on imported fuel oil. 

President. — The only assistance you want as regards the export market 
is Es. 3 a ton. 

Mr. Piirl-aynsiha . — That scale of assistance was determined by the funds 
at the disposal. 

President. — That is not the point. The point is that “ a protective duty 

oil oil will most assuredly re-establish the lost export market . 

•of the Indian coal trade.” 

_ Mr. Piirl^ayastha. — The view we take in regard to the export trade is — 
this was the view expressed by the Federation also before tlie Indian Coal 
■Committee — that initially we have got to make a greater sacrifice than we 
■can in our own home mai'kets. Bombay we venture to claim as our o'wn 
market but Colombo or Singapore is not a market to which we have as much 
natural claim as we have to Bombay or Karachi. 

President. — I am not sure I fully understand. Your point is that j'ou are 
prepared to dump in the foreign markets but that you don’t think it is 
fair that you should have to dump in the home markets. 

Mr. PurhayastJia. — Unless we are prosperous in the meantime. 

President. — Why do you dump in Madras and Eangoon? 

il/r. Purhayastha. — We are not in a position to do so. 

President. — Pardon me, j-ou are doing so. 

Mr. Purhayastha. — ^No. 

President. — Although there is a difference of Es. 2 per ton between the 
transport charges to Bombay and the transport charges to Eangoon, you 
have told us on Thursday that for coal sold in Eangoon you get no more 
at the pithead than you get for coal sold in Bombay. It is dumping in 
Eangoon. 

Mr. Purhayastha.— 1 don’t see how it is. We are charging the same 
pithead price. How can a particular shipper charge a pithead price of Es. 7 
-when there is the chance of other shippers rrnder-quoting him. 

President. — Why do they under-quote each other to a greater extent in 
Eangoon than they do in Bengal and Bihar? 

Mr. Purhayastha.— There is no chance of imder-quotation here. By the 
expiration of demand and supply this rate has been determined. 

President.-TVe come to something like this, that at Bombay selling in 
•competition with foreign coal you cannot realise at the pithead more than 
Es. 5 a ton. 

Mr. Purhayastha. — ^Yes. 

President. — ^You are selling coal in Eangoon at a price which only gives 
■you Es. 5 a ton at the pithead, 

Mr. Purhayastha. — ^Yes. 

President. — But the average price at the pithead is Es. 6-8-0 a ton for 
selected Jharia. 
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Mr. PurTcayastha. — ^Yes, 

President. — are tlie mines willing to accept a lower price in Rangoon ?■ 

Mr. Pxtrlcayastlia. — ^Because of the competition with foreign coal. 

President. — If yon are selling at Rs. 17 in Bombaj', you are selling at 
Rs, 15 in Rangoon and foreign coal cannot come down to that price. 

Mr. Purhaxjastlia. — ^The general depression is also a great factor. 

President. — ^Tlie point as far as I can see is that in Rangoon and Madras- 
at present the industry is accepting a lower price than it accepts for coal' 
sold in the markets nearer the coalfields. 

Mr. Purhaxjastha. — Yes. 

President. — ^As far as I can judge, it is not due to the competition of 
imported coal. The price of coal in Madras and Rangoon is not fixed by 
the competition of imported coal.. It is mainly fixed by the internal com- 
petition. 

Mr. Ojha. — The position is this. Bombay insists upon getting only 
selected Jliaria or any such class to compare with the imported coal, whereas 
in Madras and Rangoon consumers take sometimes also some other class of. 
coal. I do not knoAv whether you mean that. 

President. — It does not clear up very much. Coming back to the main 
point, although you are prepared to accept a low price in the export markets 
in order to get your share of the business you don’t see why you should do 
so in Bombay and Karachi. If you did do so, it wuold be just as easy 
to get to Bombay and Karaclii as it would be to Colombo. 

Mr. Pxirhmjastha. — We are doing that sacrifice already. We are making 
strenuous efforts to I'egaiu the Bombay market since 1924. There is no- 
questioning that. 

President. — If the Board instead of taking Rs. 9 a ton as basis of their' 
proposals took the present price of selected Jharia of Rs. 6-8 — I do not ask. 
you to agi'ee to that — but supposing we did take Rs. 6-8-0 as oixr basis, their 
the dutj' required would be only Rs. 2-8-0 a ton. 

3Ir. Pxirhayastha. — ^Yes. 

President. — The next point I want to ask yon is the question of transport- 
charges. In arriving at your figure of Rs. 13 

Mr. Purlcayastha. — Excuse me for interrupting you. Supposing the Board' 
choose to take Rs. 6-8-0 as the legitimate pithead price 

President. — We are not talking about the legitimate price. 

Mr. Purhaxjastlia. — How do you characterise it? 

President. — I have given you certain reasons which lead to the conclu- 
sion that the Board might very properly, instead of taking an ideal price 
of Rs. 9 a ton, take as the basis of any proposals which they may put 
forward, the ae-tual price of selected Jharia on the ground tha-t, whatever 
the rate of duty might be, you would not actually get more than Rs. 6-8-0 
a ton. I have passed from that consideration. I can understand that the- 
Federation do not accept that -view. 

Mr. Purlcayastha. — I want to make my position clear. If jmu do that, 
the inferior coal would not be able to find a mai'ket. 

President. — I quite understand that that is your view. My reply to that 
is that it won’t find a market even if you put a dut 5 " of Rs. 100 per ton. 

Mr. Pxirhaxjastha. — How? 

. President. — Because the first class mines can easily produce the extra 
500,000 tons required. 

Mr. Purhaxjastha. — It is all a question of price. 

President. — ^We have been over that ground so often. We quite under- 
stand what your view is. I want to get on. 

Mr. Purleaxjastha.- — ^R’e fail to understand why the Board or anj^body 
should assume that Bombay would not buy any second class coal. It is all 
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a question of price. It is only with a view to adjust the price to the quality 
that we have suggested a duty of Rs. 5 a ton. 

President. — I have already told you that I quite understand vour claim 
and my reply has been that the duty will not enable you to get that. 

Mr. Purlcayastha. — ^Not by itself. 

President. — T am not asking you to accept the view I put before you- I 
am not asking you to do that. My only jjoint is, if the Board take as thmr 
basis the present price of selected Jharia, then the duty required on South 
African coal is Rs. 2-8-0 a ton? 

Mr. PurhayastliQ. — Aritlimetically, yes. 

President . — Aou have taken the figure of Rs. 13 for transport charges and 
in that total the steamer freight from Calcutta to Bombay is taken as Rs. 8-4. 

Mr. Pvrhayastha. — Yes. 

President. — The present rate given to us by the Indian Mining Associa- 
tion is Rs. 6-8-0. 

Mr. Purlcayasiha. — ^Yes, that is the position now. 

President. — ^They have also told »is that the freight on South African coal 
has dropped from 12 shillings to 10 shillings a ton, that is roughly Rs. 1-5-4, 
let us say Rs. 1-4-0, getting rid of the pies. 

Mr. Pvrkayastlia. — ^Yos. 

President. — As both the rates have come down you are no longer entitled 
to take_ Rs. 8-4-0 as the sea freight to Bombay in calculating the amount of 
protection required. 

Mr. Purkayastha. — Wo have given the normal level of freight. 

President. — 12 shillings is the normal rate to start on. 

Mr. Purkayastha. — We are not concerned with the sea freight on South 
African coal. 

President. — Pardon me, you are assuming that the fall in the price of 
South African coal in Boinbaj- is mainly due to the fall in the freight. 

Mr. Purkayastha. — ^Have we ever suggested that? We don’t want to con- 
sider this in considering the possibility of a rise in the price. 

President. — What you are practically doing is this. You are comparing 
the price of South African coal which has been reached owing to a fall of 
Rs. 1-5-4 in the freight from South Africa. We have obtained definite 
information from tlie Indian ISIining Association that the freight — ^not only 
the freight from Calcutta to Bombay, but from South Africa to Bombay— 
has fallen. The point I am trying to put to you is this, that Rs. 17 a ton 
for South African coal as compared with the price found by the Coal Com- 
mittee is largely explained by a reduction of se.a freight from South Africa 
of Rs. 1-5-4 a ton. I base my statement on definite information supplied by 
the Association. If so, and if you take Rs. 8-4-0 as still being the freight 
to Bombay, the comparison is not fair because both freights have come dowii 
and therefore 5 'our proposal assumes that the ijosition about freight is 
Rs. 1-5-4 worse than the Coal Committee took it to be. They took the freights 
at Rs. 8 and Rs. 8-4-0 and you are takiiig it at Rs. 8-4-0 and Rs. 6-12-0. 

Mr. Purkayastha. — ^I should be perfectly justified in assuming Rs. 8 as the 
average freight. When you speak of the South African freight, the sugges- 
tion made there is this, that freight will .ste^^'ly itself at this particular level. 

President. — Not a bit. The point is, that both freights have gone down 
together ; the freight from Calcxitta has fallen from Rs. 8-4-0 to Rs. 6-8-0 
and the South African freight has fallen from 12 shillings to 10 shillings. 
All I am assuming is that if the freight from Calcutta again rises to Rs. 8-4-0, 
it is probable that freight from South Africa will again rise from 10 to 12 
shillings. 

Mr. Purkayastha. — ^How are you justified to make this presumption? 

President. — ^Because it is the same cause which has led to the fall in the 
■: freights in both cases, namely depression in the shipping trade. 
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Mr. Pwr/cai/asfAo.— As regards this freight, movement ve made certain 
enquiries, and I suppose we are perfectly justified in saying that this fall is 
due to seasonal slackening. Every year during the earlier months when 
there is brisk export trade freight alwaj’s stiffens, and if the freight to-day 
is Rs. 6-8-0 the reason is that there is not much shipment done these days, 
but certainly this is an abnormal feature and freight is sure to stiffen in the 
course of two or three months. Every year it is a common phenomenon iii 
the freight market that freight is rather high in the earlier months and a 
little lower in the concluding months and We have tried to strike an average. 

Frcsident. — But your figure is the same figure the Coal Committee took. 

If you ask me to take that as the average freight I must also take the freight 
they give for South African coal. 

Mr. Purhayastha. — We are not concerned with what South Africa was 
paying, we are concerned with the present quotation. 

President. — ^The Board are concerned with what South Africa is actually 
paying. 

Mr. PurJeayastha. — If anybody can assure us that the quotation will go 
up then of .course the position becomes changed, otherwise we have got to 
take the facts as they are. 

President. — ^What yo\i are asking us to do is to assume that the position 
is Es. 1-5-4 worse in respect of your freight as compared with what the Coal 
Committee found, whereas as a matter of fact at the present moment it is 
8 annas better. 

Mr. Ojha. — What I would like to say is that it does not necessarily follow 
that in case our freight goes up their freight will also go up. That does not 
always happen. 

President. — Not necessarily, we agree to that. But when they both come 
down simultaneously, it is a reasonable supposition that it may be d\ie to tho 
depression in the shipping trade. 

Mr. Purhayastha. — It may' be a reasonable supposition but past experi- 
ence has taught us not to take that into consider .ation. 

President. — The Coal Committee did not mention any freight as low as 
that. Has the freight from Calcutta to Bombay for coal has ever been so 
low as Rs. 6-4-0 .P 

Mr. Ojha. — ^Last year it was about this at this time of the year. 

President. — All I can put to you is that I cannot find any justification in 
the evidence for assuming this deterioration of Rs. 1-5-4 that you ask us to 
assume in the freight position as between India and South Africa. That is 
what you are asking us to do. 

Mr. Purhayastha. — We have not asked you to do that exactly. We have 
merely taken the South African position as a standard. 

President. — I may point out to j'ou that j^our price of Rs. 17 would be 
Rs. 18-5-4 were it not for the fall in the freight on South African coal. You are 
asking us to take the Calcutta freight at Rs. 8-4-0 but the South African 
fi-eight at 10 shillings per ton. 

Mr. Purhayastha. — Can we establish the caiise and effect of the fall in 
freight with regard to India and South Africa? Is there any possible con- 
nection? 

President. — ^We know that the cause and effect have possible connection 
to this extent, that freights all over the world tend to rise and fall together 
in a seasonal fluctuation. If you will, follow the shipping index prices that 
are published moiithly in the ‘ Economist ’ you will find that, although they 
do not move absolutely together you frequently do find a general tendency 
for all of them to move together. 

Mr. Ojha.— A b far as sea freights between Calcutta and Bombay and any 
other foreign country are concerned, the material difference is this, that in 
the case of sea freight from a foreign country they cannot always get return 
cargo and therefore they bring' coal at practically nominal freight because 
otherwise they would have to work back empty steamers. 
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President. — That is already allowed for in the Coal Committee’s figures 
of Es. 8-4-0 and 12 shillings, the equivalent of which is about Rs. 8. 

HI?-. Pin'l:ayastlia. — In our Statement IX we have quoted figures to show 
that there is a continual cutting of prices in South Africa. Are all these 
systematic lowering of prices due to fall in freight? 

President. — I must ash yoti to keep to one point while I am asking you 
questions and not to diverge to other points. If the Association’s informa- 
tion is correct, and I liave no reason to disbelieve it, the' fall in the price 
IS due to a fall in the freight to the extent of Es. 1-^-4 a ton and to that 
«xtciit the fall in the price of their coal is explained. 

Mr. Purkayasiha. — ^IVhat is exactly the extent of the fall? 

President. — ^From 12 to 10 shillings. 

Mr. Ojlia. — You can reasonably assume that in case the freight goes up. 
Of course in this case the other freight might also go up, but I say it does not 
necessarily follow that it will go up in every case. Past experience has taught 
us not to take it in that way. When there was a coal combine, I think in 
1924, the first few fixtures we got at Es. 7 and the next steamer that came 
in we could not get even for Es. 9-8-0 and there was no corresponding increase 
in the sea freight from Soutli Africa to Bombay. 

President. — I cannot see any reason for taking the freight position as 
Es. 1-0-4 worse than the Coal Committee found it to be — ^I am not taking 
into account the fall in the Calcutta freight which is Rs. 1-12-0, but only a 
fall of Rs. 1-0-4, which leaves the two freights in exactly the same relative 
position as the Coal Committee found them to be. You are asking for an 
-extra Es. 1-5-4 which it does not seem to me that the evidence justifies. 

Mr. Ojha. — I don’t think the margin will always be the same. Because it 
was taken at that rate, there is no reason that now it should be taken at 
the same rate. 

Mr, Purhayastha. — May I. refer to one thing? Sir Charles Innes speak- 
ing in the Legislative Assembly when the Resolution on a countervailing 
duty on South African Coal was discussed quoted the sea freight at 15 shil- 
lings in February 1924. 

President. — If you look up the figures you will find that there has been a 
general fall in sea freights since then all over the world. However if you 
find that it was not so, you can look up the index prices and draw my atten- 
tion. I am not laying this down dogmatically. 

Mr. Purhayastha. — It maj’ be as you say, we have no reason to disbelieve 
it. 

President. — ^My point is this. If you make this allowance for freight 
which I think it is necessary to make, it brings you down to Es. 1-4^0, 

Mr. Purhayastha. — ^iVIay I make one suggestion? In fairness to the coal 
trade the calculation ought to be on the average and the average quotation 
of South Africa may be taken into consideration; we have no objection to 
that. 

President. — ^If we take the average of the South African freight which 
has recently come down, we shall probably arrive at a figure of 13 shillings 
per ton. As I say, the sum of Rs. 1-5-4 in jmur claim is exceedingly doubt- 
ful. I have first assumed that the protection required should be reduced to 
Rs. 2-8-0, next I take off the extra Rs. 1-4-0 (in round figures). That brings 
.you down to Rs. 1-4-0. 

My next point is this. You have told us that owing to the prejudice of 
the Bombay consumer you get Rs. 2 less than the price you ought to get. 
Therefore it follows that if there were no prejudice, on the figures I put to 
you, there would be no need for protection at all, I want to put to a few 
questions about the prejudice. We asked you whether it was justified by the 
•condition and quality of the coal which was sent to the Bombay market. 
Y our answer is ‘ ‘ This again is a question of more or less historical interest 
iind is little instructive to study now. It can nevertheless be admitted that 
in the years 1919 and 1920 when coal prices were high, the shippers who were 
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generally middlemen had no doubt to malce up a composite cargo and ship a 
mixture of different grades of coal in order to adjust prices.” In so far as 
the prejudice is justified by the condition and quality of the Bengal coal sent 
■to Bombay, you attribute it to the mixed cargoes that were sent in these years. 
Is that 3 ’our meaning? 

Mr. Purhayasiha. — recognize that the prejudice has affected us but 
we have not given much thought what it was really due to. 

President. — All that you admit is that certain cargoes were unsatisfactory 
in those years and you think in those years particularly the prejudice did 
larise ? 

Mr. Purhayastha. — ^Yes. 

President. — Did jmu look up the figures of how much coal was shipped-to 
Bombay in 1919-20? It was 45,000 tons and if you look up the figures of 
how much coal went to Bombay by rail in 1919-20 it was 968,000 tons. In 
1920-21 the figures are 178,000 tons by sea and 693,000 tons by rail. It seems 
to me to be very remarkable if this strong feeling about IBengal coal was 
-entirely due to the few consignments that went by sea when the great bulk 
-of the Bengal coal weiit by rail. Isn’t there a difficulty there? It seems to 
me that the conditions under which coal was carried hy sea cannot be an 
important point when the great bulk went by rail? 

illr. Pnrhayastha. — It is just possible that some attempts were made to 
send mixed stuff to Boinbaj*. 

President. — But coal sent to Bombay by I'ail would go direct from the 
mines ? 

Mr. Pnrkayastha. — Not at all. As ISIr. Ojha was explaining to you the 
-other day, Bombay people bvry the railway receipt and you don’t know what 
the middleman may do. 

President. — In any case the coal will be loaded from the mines direct? 

Mr. Pvrlcayastha. — I will explain tlie position. In those days when 
wagons were scarce and were rationed for particular purposes, against i^arti- 
•cular consumers, certain w%agons were allotted pro rata on collieries raising. 
The collieries were at liberty to send these wagons to any buyer, to any des- 
tination. Naturallj' enough they were indifferently loaded to suit the ruling 
price, the collieries having no idea as to the buyers the 3 ' would eventually go 
to. 

President. — There is another point which is this. In all our enquiries 
the cost of coal has been a question of some importance and I think I am 
right in sajung that on everj' occasion on which we examined a witness about 
coal the industr.v was using, the 3 ' all said the same thing, that there had 
been great deterioration in the quality of the coal supplied by the Bengal 
nnd Bihar collieries during the war and the period immediately following. 
The Tata Iron and Steel Company said the same thing, the cement com- 
panies, the paper companies and so on. 

Mr. Ojha. — ^That is quite right, because in-actically all the good coal was 
'then being taken b 3 ’ the railwa 3 ’s and the Government, and no good coal was 
.available. 

President. — I have heard a good nian 3 ' complaints from railways about 
ithe quality of the coal they got. 

Mr. Purhayastha. — All the shippers who have been shipping to Bombay 
nre now paying their attention to the quality and condition of coal sent there. 

President. — The Coal Committee found that every port they visited com- 
plained that the quality of the Bengal coal was not satisfactory. Is it not 
•therefore very difficult to resist the impression that the coal trade itself is 
responsible for the existence of this prejudice? 

Mr. Ojha. — ^In India or in foreign ports? 

President. — Both. If it is onl 3 ’ in the case of foreign ports then you can 
.attribute it to the conditions to -which 3 mu refer. But as we have explained, 
the industries •who got the coal by rail have all complained that there was 
jgreat deterioration in. those years followed by a gradual improvement. 
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Mr. Pnrhayastha. — The demand \ras then much greater tlian the supply^ 

President. — ^T^'hat you say praetioally is this that you can sell any old" 
stuff if the price is high? 

Mr. Ojhn. — It is not that. Tt -was due to defective ai-rangement under 
which buyers bought coal. People who buy direct from collieries have no- 
reason to complain about the quality. 

President. — The Tata Iron and Steel Company buy direct from the col- 
lieries, the paper mills buy direct from collieries? 

Mr. Ginwala. — Some of the paper mills are owners of collieries. 

Mr. Ojha. — The coal I supplied to the mill area they had never any reason* 
to complain about. Tt may be that Bombay buyers did not make arrange- 
ments with responsible parties but preferred to purchase from anywhere,, 
only ready loaded wagons standing there and railway receipts were sold in- 
tJie market. 

Mr. Ginwala. — The Steel industry is, after the Eailwaj'S, the largest- 
single consumer of coal and we actually found that their cost of coke and 
fuel had all gone up because there had been a steady deterioration of the- 
qiialitj’. What you say about the purchase of ready loaded wagons does not. 
apply to the Steel company. 

Mr. Ojha. — How could it be possible? They are under the contract. 

Mr. Ginwala. — That was the case. 

President. — The collieries were supplying indifferent coal. 

Mr. Ojha. — I must say it is not a manufactured article. It is always a- 
mineral. When it is supplied from one mine, it must be the same. I don’t, 
see why there should he any decline in quality. 

President. — The quality supplied may not have been pure coal. There- 
may have been a good deal of adventitious substance added to it. The pro- 
portion of ash came out a good deal higher. That we had both from the- 
Tata Company and the Cement Companies. 

Mr. Ojha. — It may be due to bad loading. 

Mr. Ginicala. — We are dealing with the fact that the quality of the coal' 
had deteriorated and that was largely responsible for the prejudice against, 
the Bengal coal. 

President. — If so, how can the trade divest itself from all responsibility ?• 

Mr. Purlcayastha. — The coal trade has a lot. of things to say in defence. 

Mr. Ojha. — In the case of Steel Companies, they, I know, have entered’ 
into long period contracts and they have been getting practically the same- 
quality they bought. It may be due to bad loading. 

Mr. Ginwala. — What do you expect the Steel Compjinies to do? They 
must have a certain quantity of coal. If they don’t, they will have to shut 
down. 

Mr. Ojha. — As far as I know thej' have never purchased in the open 
market for their own requirements. 

President. — The collieries were supplying them with indifferent coal which- 
was very much worse than it had been. 

Mr. Pnrhayastha. — ^May I draw the attention of the Board to the policy 
of certain buyers who would give the dog a bad name and hang it. 

Mr. Ginwala. — If the dog manages to get a bad name, why should it not. 
be hanged? 

i\fr. Ojha. — For the fault of few individuals the whole industry could not- 
be penalised. 

Pre.sident. — Tt is not a case of few individuals when you have got a wide- 
spread feeling in every export market. The Tariff Board have examined' 
several industries and the general feeling was that the quality of the coal 
had greatly deteriorated. 

Mr. Pnrhayastha. — ^Before the war there was absolutely no prejudice. It, 
has been only after the war. We must examine the causes first. 
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President .—li the Board came to the conclusion that if the prejudice is 
-due in the main to the fact that the Bengal and Bihar coal mines supplied 
indifferent coal, or did not sujpply according to the sample, is it reasonable 
that they should get assistance at the expense of the public? 

3[r. Ojha-—l don’t think it would be .reasonable, but it is not so in this 
•case. 

President.— 1 should be verj* glad to hear the causes for that prejudice. 

Mr. Pxirhayastha. — ^Slaj' I explain? Let us take a historical view of the 
jiosition of the coal trade in recent years. Did it not supply fuel before the 
war, did it not supply during the war and was not the coal commandeered by 
the Government at a nominal price? Owing to the transport system which 
meant a rationing system, were not prices very seriously depressed? With 
all these experiences and with all these tales of sufferijig, would not you 
pardon a trade for the very common human weakness of taking advantage 
of the high market when it had. 

President. — Do you admit that it did? 

Mr. Purhayastha. — We dispute it. 

.President. — Are you admitting that it did? 

Mr. Pur]caya.stha. — ^We don’t admit. Even supposing we did, if the Board 
oomes to that conclusion, would it bo reasonable to blame the trade having 
regard to the facts of the past? 

President. — You can’t ask me any questions. 

Mr. Purkayastha. — It is only the manner of putting it. My answer is 
no, having regard to these facts. 

President. — That is after all an argumentative answer. What about the 
facts I have been drawing your attention to. There has been a very strong 
body of evidence that the Bengal and Bihar mines actually supplied indiffer- 
ent coal for a couple of years. 

Mr. Purkayastha. — It may be that part of it is due to the trade. There 
maj'- be legitimate grounds for such prejudice. 

President, — I am on the question of facts. Do you admit that the trade 
was at fault? 

Mr. Purkayastha. — Only a part of it, but not to a very large extent to 
justify the prejudice. There is a tendency even to-day amongst quite a con- 
siderable .section of buyers to give the coal a bad name and to condemn it.. 

President. — What motive can they have? 

Mr. Purkayastha. — In knocking down the price. 

Mr. Ojha. — I do not know what the motive may be. I was in Bombay 
last year and there was a cargo of coal lying at bunder which was Indian 
coal. A mill wanted a certain quantity of coal and they wanted to have a 
sample of that coal. The moment they came to place an order for 100 tons, 
somebodj" else went and told them that it was Indian coal. The very man 
went and offered another sample of African coal and purchased the very 
same coal from us. 'The report was that the coal was very satisfactory. 

Mr. Ginwala. — The President has repeatedly pointed out to you that pre- 
judice exists. The best evidence of the prejudice is that you have got to take 
Rs. 2 less than you would get if there was no prejudice. 

Mr. Pui'kayastha. — ^AVe are explaining how far the prejudice can be laid 
at the door of the trade. 

Mr. Ghmala. — How can you lay it at the door of the purchaser? 

Mr. Ojha. — It was due to the defective system under which they bought 
their coal. 

Mr. Ginwala. — Is it for the vendor to impose terms on the purchaser as 
to what he should do in getting the coal, or is it the duty of the seller to 
meet the purchaser? Especially when competition is keen, is there not an 
additional duty thrown on the vendor? 

Mr. Purkayastha. — ^There was no competition in those days 
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Mr. Gimvala. — That is the thing. Yon took advantage of that factor^ 
You knew that the purcliaser was at the mercy of the seller. 

Mr. Ojha.— It is not so that we took advantage. There was no good coal 
available, so they had to take anything they conld lay their hands on, and 
310 W they say they didn’t get satisfactory coal. What we say is that diffi- 
culty can be remedied' by giving good coal which is available now. 

Mr. Gimvala. — The other daj* you refused to agree to submit yourself to- 
compulsory grading. You don’t want to give a guarantee. 

Mr. Ojha. — We would be very glad to do it if it mattered. Suppose you- 
make it compulsory grading, what material difference it makes. 

Mr. Ptn-kayasthn. — If necessary we have no objection, hut on principle it 
is uncalled for at this stage. 

Mr. Gimvala. — What is the good of making that kind of statement: “If 
necessary, I will submit. As it is unnecessary, I won’t,” How has the posi- 
tion altered? 

Mr. Purhayastha . — So far as facts stand, it involves undue interference^ 
that is why we object on principle. 

Prcsicicnt. — It is not for the vendor to complain of interference. As far 
as I can judge, the less second class coal that enters Bombay the better. 

Mr. Plirhayastha. — B., B. and C. I. Railways do buy second class coal. If 
railways could buy, why not the industries. 

Mr. Gimvala. — How could you compel the industries to buy a thing which- 
they don’t want to buy? 

Mr. Purhayastha. — We dispute the presumption that they don’t want to- 
buy. 

Mr. Gimvala. — They simply say they won’t buy. 

Mr. Purhayastha. — Then it is unfortunate. We have to give them temi)t- 
ing rates. 

President. — ^The prejudice is in the main due to this that the quality they 
got was not good enough, and there is more in it than the fact that the quality 
was not good. Their complaint was that the quality was not what it claimed 
to be. 

Mr. Ojha. — I don’t know how could it be otherwise. There was the trans- 
port system, the rationing system. Wagons were loaded for particular pur- 
poses from particular collieries. You might take a i)ortiou despatched under 
the public supply. Otherwise this was the system for the supply of wagons. 

President. — Did the purchaser know from what collieries he was getting 
coal? 

Mr. Purhayastha. — On a requisition from the purchaser to the Coal Trans- 
portation Officer, Avagons are allotted. 

Mr. Gimvala. — ^Why shoidd a man purchase your coal? A man wants to 
buy coal. He says to himself: “ Why shoAild I bother about enquiries. They 
throAV additional Avork on me. Here is the Soiith African coal. I haA’e got to 
do nothing except to buy it and I get it also at a cheaper rate.” Why do you 
expect the buyer to make these unnecessary enquiries to protect himself 
against the fratid that may be practised on this side? 

Mr. Purhayastha. — Even when thej- are purchasing Sotith African coal,- 
Ihey haA-e got to make this little discrimination. They haA'e got to exercise- 
their judgment. 

Mr. Gimvala. — ^The buyer says : “ I Avill purchase this coal as he has got a 
certificate that it AA'as sln'iAped at this particular port and comes fi-om a ijarti- 
cular colliery.” This is SAifficient for his purpose, AA'hereas in your case he 
has got to take many precautions. He has got to folloAV a particular system. 

Mr. Pvrhayastha. — ^There is no such system noAv. If a particular cargo is 
ofl'ered to him, it is coA'ered by the certificate. 

Mr. Ojha. — ^You say; “Why should the buyer take care what he should, 
purchase and AA-hat not.” I am afraid in all cases whether coal or cotton or 
anything the buyers must knoAV the quality they are buying. 
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Mr. Ginwala. — I hare not made any such absurd statement as you are- 
imputing to me. What I said here was: The man says: “Here is an article- 
which I can buy witli confidence. There is the other article which serves the- 
same i^urpose but I have got to incur additional expenditure and trouble.” 
So he refuses to buy. 

Mr. Ojha. — ^In pre-war days he could and he did buy the quality he wanted 
ns he does in the case of South African coal at present. 

Pi-csidbnt. — want to go on to the amount of protection you have asked 
for on British coal. The price you have taken as typical is the price of Rs. 19’ 
a ton of North Country coal. 

Mr. Pnrkayasiha. — ^Yes. 

President. — Your protective duty is based on tlie idea that that coal will 
realise a in-ice of Es. 7 a ton higher than the North Country coal. It is only 
the North Country coal that is coming at Rs. 19 a ton and you have based' 
your duty on that. Therefore I am entitled to say that your claim is that this 
North Covintry coal will realise Rs. 7 a ton higher than selected Jliaria. 

Mr. Purhayastha. — We don’t. 

President. — ^Then j-our proposal has no meaning. 

Mr. Pin kayasiha. — ^May I refer you to paragrapli 18 of the original appli- 
cation. The opinion that wo expressed there is that generally speaking the- 
British coal i.s sold Rs. 5 to Rs. 10 a ton higher than best Indian coal. We- 
took an average of Rs. 7. 

President. — ^'i'hat Avas obviously unfair. 

ill?-. Pvrkayastha. — ^That was our case. 

President. — ^Your figure of Rs. 10 cannot be justified at all. What is the- 
prico of best Welsh coni in Bombay at ])resent? 

Mr. Pnrkcnjastha. — The price of Welsh coal is 32s. c.i.f. 

President. — Lot me giA-e you what i?ifoi-mntion I hoA-e got. The Associa- 
tion told us that the present price of Welsh coal is 37s. Cd. That Avorks out 
almost exactly, if you take the sea freight on coal supplied to Adjniralty and 
added the usual allo\A-ance, to Rs. 24-10-0, about Rs. 25 a ton, i.e., Rs. 8 
higher than the price of Indian coal. 

Hfr. Piirkayastha . — There is the bounty AA'hich you have got to take into- 
consideration. 

President. — arc not on the question of AA-hat the cause of the price is.- 
It is a question of AA'hat the. price is. It is only Rs. 8 higher than the best 
Indian coal. 

Mr, Purkayastha. — At present. 

President. — What you are aiming at is Rs. 22 for Indian coal. 

Mr. Purkayastha. — ^Yes. 

President. — But then you have got to raise the best Welsh to Rs. 30. 

Mr. Purkayastha. — ^Yes. 

Presiden t. — Only Rs. 5 a ton is required for that purpose. 

Btr. Purkayastha. — If it is saleable at that figure of Rs. 30, duty of Rs. 5- 
Avould not be effecth'e in the case of British coal. 

President. — ^IVhat you have done is you have asked for a protective duty 
of Rs. 10 based upon this i?rice of Noi-th Country coal. 

Mr. Purkayastha. — Excuse me. 

President. — ^You have taken Rs. 19 a ton as the price at AA-hich British, 
coal AA-ill be hnported. In order to raise it to Rs. 29 you haA'e added Rs. 10. 

Mr. Purkayastha.— Our general feeling is that British coal commands a 
price of Rs. 5 to Rs. 10 higher than best Indian coal. We struck an average 
and if thei-e is a duty of Rs. 7 Ave can probably displace the British coal, but 
as only best grades of Indian coal can displace by a duty of Rs. 7, AA'e asked 
for a duty of Rs. 10 so that it miglit giA-^e scope for all classes of coal to com- 
pete at a romuneratiA'e price in Bombay. 
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Presidcitt . — T can only put it to you that your claim for duty of Es. 10 a 
ton on all coal except South African coal is entirely without justification, 
because it is based upon a price of Es. 19 a ton for British coal which is not 
arndhing like the average price of British coal. 

Mr. Purhayastha. — We don’t base our ca.se on that. 

President. — Pardon me. At the opening of the examination on Thursday, 
I put these very figures to you and you accepted them. The figures I put to 
you were these. The price you are aiming at is Es. 22 c.i.f. for Indian coal. 
The British coat came in at Es. 19 a ton and it sold on the average Es. 7 a 
ton higher than the price of Indian coal and therefore you required a duty of 
Es. 10 a ton. You accepted these figures and T don’t think you are entitled 
to go back on that now. 

Mr. Purhayasfha. — I distinctly remember to have said that it is not 
exacth’ our chain of reasoning. 

President. — If you require a duty of Es. 10 a ton against British coal in 
Bombaj-, it is as clear as anything can be that you could not begin to enter 
the export markets with assi.stance only to the extent of Es. 3 a ton in 
competition with British coal. It is a thing which is quite impossible. There- 
fore it is certain that, if your statement is correct that you can assuredly get 
back your export markets with the assistance of only Es. 3 a ton, you don't 
require a duty of Es. 10 a ton on British coal at Bombay. 

Mr. Pxirhauastha. — I grant the force of the argument if our competitor in 
those places were British coal. What we had in view in the export markets 
was the South African coal. 

President. — ^You had particularly in viea- South Arican coal. What I am 
asking you is about the British coal. 

Mr. Purkayastha. — You are asking us wliat coal would be up against us 
in the export markets. 

President. — Won’t the British coal cut out the South African coal if it is 
Es. 0 a ton cheaper. 

Mr. Purhayastha, — At Colombo -very little British coal is landed. 

President. — If it is Es. o a ton cheaper, it will be landed in Colombo, won’t 
it? There is far more South African coal than British coal landed in Bom- 
bay. 

Mr. Purhaxjastha, — If Colombo is not used to British coal, they would not 
care to buy it. 

President. — What your proposal means is that British coal is better value 
by Es. 5 a ton than South African coal. 

Mr. Purhayastha. — According to the line of that argument it would load 
you to infer that British coal would have been saleable at Colombo in com- 
petition with the South African coal, but the fact that it is not so shows that 
for one reason or other British coal is not competing. What is the use of 
taking into consideration merely a conceivable position. 

President. — I will put only one more question. Are you aware of the fact 
that India has commercial treaties with various countries which contain a 
most favoured nation clause? 

Mr. Pxirhaxjastha. — Only generally. 

President. — We have one with Japan for instance. On the other hand 
these treaties always contain a reservation the Dominion Governments and 
the British Government will reserve to themselves the right to grant favour- 
able rates to other parts of the British Empire. Do you realise that what the 
Federation propose is a measure of Imperial Preference with the object of 
benefiting South Africa ? That is what you have proposed. 

Mr. Purhayastha. — By imposing these differential duties? 

President. — You cannot do it under the commercial treaties except as an 
act of Imperial Preference. Don’t you think it is somewhat startling to have 
a suggestion that the first measure of Imxierial Preference that India takes 
should be specially designed in favour of South Africa? 
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- Mr. Pih7cai/as#Aa.-— To the detriment. of British coal, you mean? 

Fresidciit.—^hen India, became a party to these commercial treaties it', 
reserved to itself the right to give favourable rates of duty to the other parts 
of the British Empire, and it is only under that clause of commercial treaty 
that you could have a lower rate on South African coal than on other coal. 
Therefore what you are proposing is an act of Imperial Preference which is. 
intended merely for the benefit of South Africa. 

Mr. PurJcayastlia. — I am afraid I don’t follow you. 

Mr. Ginwala. — Do you expect in the present state of affairs, the Legis- 
• lative Assembly to, agree to any preference being given to South Africa as 
compared with the United Kingdom? 

Mr. Purlcayastha. — I thought that that was the suggestion. 

Mr. Ginwala. — Have j'ou ever thought of it? You must remember that 
the Legislative Assembl5' is the body which determines the question of protec- 
tion. You propose to put before it, as the President pointed out to you, a . 
somewhat startling suggestion that you want to give a preference of Rs. 5^ 
a ton to South Africa against Great Britain? 

Mr. Pn7-lcayast1ta. — So far as India is concerned, u'e are debarring both. 

President. — ^You had better think it over as you have not thought of it', 
before. I don’t want you to give a replj' on the spur of the moment. 

Mr. Purhauastha. — ^W^e are simply trying to understand the position. 

President. — It is a very simple point. Under the clause of the commer- 
cial treaties India has undertaken that she will not impose a higher duty, that 
is to say, on Japanese products than on products of other countries, but in all 
the commercial treaties that now exist to which India is a party the right is 
reserved to give lower rates to countries which are part of the Empire. Only 
under this reservation, as far as I know, could India impose a lower rate of 
duty on South African coal than she imposes on coal from other countries. 

I think you had better think it over.* 

Mr. Pvrhayastha. — I was tiying to understand the question. 

Pre.sident. — You must endeavour to answer that. 

Mr. Ginwala. — I just wanted to know whether any figures are available to 
show what quantity of different grades of coal are raised. 

President. — How much Deshergarh, how much selected Jharia and how 
much first and second class Jharia? Mr. Ginwala wants to know whether 
there are any such figures. 

Mr. Pnrlcayastha. — It is not pos’sible to give those figures. 

Mr. Ginwala. — ^Do you think it would be very difficult to get them? 

Mr. Purhayastha. — It would be very difficult. 

Mr. Gimcala. — ^I wanted to be quite clear about the compulsory grading , 
about which I was asking you. Is it your opinion to-day that you would 
submit to that if it became necessary? 

Mr. Purhayastha. — ^Yes, in the interests of the trade. 

Mr. Ginwala. — I don’t care in whose interest. Would you submit to the • 
same restrictions or not? 

Mr. Ojha . — ^Yes. 

Mr. Ginwala. — ^You h.ave been following, I take it, our proceedings in other 
enquiries and also the .attitude adopted by the Legislature and the Govern- 
ment of India in matters of protectio}i. I t.ake it that you know what the 
policy is. 

Mr. Purhayastha. — Yes. 

Mr. Gfmtola.— -First of all the Board must be satisfied that protection, 
would do good to an ihdustrj^ is not that so? 

Mr. Purhayastha.— Yea. 


* Statement III, para. 10. 
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Mr. Ginwala. — That is to say, it should enable the industry to get a highoi 
3 price than it otherwise would get and so benefit. Jf the industx-y is not able 
to realise that higher price, then protection lias failed, is that not so? 

Mr. Pwlcaya-dha.- — That is only one of the conditions. 

Mr. Ginxcala. — One of the conditions of protection is that it ought to be 
•effective. 

Mr. Pxirkayastha. — ^Yes. 

2[r. Ginicala. — Tliat is to say, there should not be any internal conditions 
which should prevent it from being effective, is not that so ? 

Mr. Pxirkaxjaatlia. — ^The widening of the market itself will bo the effect of 
protection. 

Mr. GimvcHa. — .Tust listen to me. I am not trj’ing to laj' any trap before 
you. 

Mr. Pvrhayastha. — I am trying to give a cautious reply. 

ilfr. Ginxcala. — If protection is to be given, it must be effective, that is to 
say, the industry must get the benefit of protection which should not be nou- 
bralised b 5 ’ excessive internal competition. What is the good of giving yoxi 
protection, if j’ou don’t benefit by it. 

ilfr. Pxirkayastha. — Yes) internal competition is alwaj’s a factor. 

Mr. Ginxcala. — Don’t run away from this question, please? Please confine 
yourself to the question that I am putting to you. If protection is not going 
to- result in the industry obtaining a higher price, is there any good to the 
industry getting the protection? It is a simple proposition. 

fi/r. Pxi.rkaxjastha. — ^It is true. 

Mr. Ginxcala. — In this case to the extent to which internal competition may 
neutralise the protective duty, protection would fail, is it not so? 

j\Ir. Purkaxjastha. — JIj' difficulty is this that in your questions you are 
presuming things which I cannot grant. 

Mr. Ginxcala. — I am not presuming anything at all. You yourself gr.anted 
that even if there was a duty of Its. 5 a ton on South African coal, yoxi would 
only get Es. 2 more a ton. 

Mr. Pux'hayastha. — I do grant that. 

Mr. Gitixcala. — Supposing you got a protection to the extent of only Es. 2 
you would not benefit by it becatise prices would not rise. 

Mr. Purhaxjastha. — In the immediate future. 

Mr. Ginxcala. — If prices have to rise, you recollect that it is the policy of 
the country that they should not rise ‘in 'such a way as to cause an undue 
amount of hardship on the consumer, more hardship than is necessary. 

.1/r. Pin-l:ayaxtha. — Exactly, the burden on the consumer ought not to be 
.more than what is reqtiired in the interests of the trade protected. 

Mr. Ginxcala. — The President has ])ointed out to you so often that you 
claim a duty of Es. o a ton when the price you want to obtain is Es. 9 a ton 
at the pithead. The present price being Es. C-S-0, a duty of Es. 2-8-0 to 
Es. 3-8-0 would be adequate having regard to the general policy of the country 
in regard to protection and the necessities of your case? 

Mr. Pia-lcayastha. — No. 

Mr. Gi nxoa la . — Wh 5 ^ 

Mr. Purhaxjastha. — ^Because as I say initially the price would not increase 
■very much, but if in the meantime the general level of prices goes up, as I 
pointed out in reply to the President 

Mr. Ginxcala. — Don’t refer me to the President’s question please. 

Mr. Pux'hayastha. — 1 will take care not to refer. There would not be any 
immediate rise in price but so soon as there is a rise in the general level of 
q)rices, unless there is the higher duty operative, the prices of best grades of 
coal will not correspondingly rise with the general level of prices. 
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{ Air. Gin wala. — Your argument is that if j'ou wanted only a rise of Es. 2-8-0 
or Es. 3, you should ask for a dutj' of Es. 5 a ton. 
i Mr. Purlcayastha. — Tliat is not my argument. If the duty is less it becomes 

; effective only as regards the best grades of coal. 

President. — The point of the Federation -is that they want the protection 
! to be effective even if the selected Jharia rises to Es. 9 a ton at the pithead. 

Mr. Ginwala.— Yon claim a price of Es. 9 at the pithead for selected Jharia. 

Mr. Purlcayastha. — ^Yes. 

Mr. Ginwala. — ^If we were to accept that as the price that yon ought to 
■get, we should have to determine, should we not, how yo\i arrived at that 
price bj' going much more deeply into the question of cost than we have been 
Able to do so far ? 

Mr. Purhayastha. — ^IVe arc presuming that your labour has been much faci- 
litated by the labours of the Coal Committee. 

Mr. Ginwala. — will come to that presently. The Coal Committee found 
that your costs at Jharia were Es. 5 a ton. 

Mr. Purlcayastha. — ^Yes. 

ilfr. Gimvala. — But they did not go into the other question whether you 
should get Es. 9 a ton, did they? 

Mr. Purlcayastha. — No. 

Mr. Ginwala. — ^Moreover the finding of the Coal Committee does not help 
us in the least so far as your selling price is concerned. In order to determine 
what ought to he your reasonable selling price, would it not be necessary to 
•do a great deal more than what the Coal Committee did p 

Mr. Purlcayastha. — Probably. 

Mr. Ginwala. — That is to say, the enquiry will have to cover the whole of 
the coal industry, is it not? It will keep us employed for months, may be 
a year or two befoi'e we are able to go into that. 

Mr. Purlcayastha. — ^AVhy should it be so difficult? 

Mr. Ginwala. — Vvq want to conduct our enquiry as we think fit. 

Mr. Purhayastha. — ^Then it is no use putting this question to xis. 

Mr. Gimvala. — I am telling you that in the case of other big industries it 
took us months, 

Mr. Purhayastha. — ^You are not going into the question of cost of produc- 
tion. 

Mr. Ginwala. — I am asking j'ou whether such an enquii’y would not bo 
necessary. 

Mr. Purhayastha. — I don’t think it would be necessary. 

BIr. Gimvala. — That is to say, we must take the figure that you give. 

Zlr. Purhayastha. — ^Not our figure. We request you to accept the Coal 
Committee’s figure. 

Mr. Gimvala. — It is at the other end. 

Blr. Purhayastha. — It is at the starting end. 

Air. Ginwala. — I am thinking of the selling price. 

Mr. Purhayastha. — ^There are various grades of coal and the price has 
got to be graded for the lower grades of coal. 

President. — ^You want a Price Grading Board. 

Blr. Purhayastha. — -Is not that a common phenomenon? 

Mr. Gimvala. — I don’t think that you followed our proceedings in our 
previous enquiries because if you had followed them, you would not give an 
answer like that at all. 

Air. Purhayastha.— My point is that this gradation of price is a common 
phenomenon in the trade. 
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Mr. Ginwala. — We do not know whether it is so or not. We do not know 
what price is a reasonable price for you to get in order to make profit and 
sell. 

Mr. Purlcayastha. —All that is necessai’j' is to see that the prices correspond 
to the different kinds or qualities of coal. 

Mr. Gimvaki. — That enquiry would keep us busy as I pointed out to you 
for months to come and the net result of that would be, if we decided to give 
protection, to give you a further market varying between 300,000 to 500,000' 
tons. Is not that so? 

11/ 7-. Ptirkayastha. — Yes, ns far as India is concerned. 

Mr. Ginwala. — Do you think that we should embark on such an enquiry in 
order to find out whether Ks. 9 that you have proposed is a reasonable price 
or not? 

il//-. Piirkayastha. — I can only repeat what I said. The raisiiig cost being 
taken for granted — if you care to take it for granted — the rest is only to 
determine what are the various differences betwen the best coal and the 
marginal grades in a normal market. 

Mr. Ginwala. — 1 am afraid we are not prepared to follow that procedure. 

Prirhayastha. — It is very unfortunate for us. 

Mr. Ginwala. — Have you studied the proposals of the Indian Mining Asso- 
ciation ? 

Mr. Purlcayastha. — No. 

Mr. Ghnvala. — You have not seen them. 

Mr. Purlcayastha. — No. 

Mr. Ghncala. — They think that a duty of Its. 1-8-0 per ton would enable 
them to displace the South African coal from the Bombay market. They 
don’t claim Its. 5 or anything like that. 

Mr. Purlcayastha. — They have reasons for thinking so. 

Mr. Gi7iwala. — Do you think that the 3 ' don’t know what thej' are talking, 
about ? 

Mr. Purlcayastha. — 1 don’t suggest that. If you ask me to comment on 
that, I can. 

Mr. Gvnmla. — Yes, brieflj' please explain to mo why there is such a big 
difference. 

Mr. Pui'lcayastha. — Firsth’, thej* are taking a little too optimistic a view- 
Secondh’, they are referring onh* to the best grades of coal. As you will find 
from our calculations we have also arrived at the figure of Es. 2 a ton, and 
then bj' the application of the marginal theory- 

Mr. Ginwala. — ^Don’t talk of anj* theory here. 

Mr. Purlcayastha. — I am not tlicorising. Lodna is a first class coal. With 
a duty of Es. 2 a ton, it is onlj- the best Jharia that can compete. 

Mr. Mulchcrji. — The Mining Association represent generally the interest of 
first class collieries and the.v think that it will be sufficient if thej’ get a duty 
of Es. 2 a ton. We generallj' represent the interests of second class coal and 
we have to arrive at what would be a reasonable figure. 

Mr. Ginwala. — ^That is a verj’ reasonable answer. So far as their coal is 
concerned, it is first class coal and they can do with a duty of Es. 1-8-0. 

Mr. Purlcayastha. — Yes, that is what I said. 

fi/r. Giincala. — Excuse me, j’ou did not. So far as you are concerned, you 
represent the inferior coal. 

Mr. Ojha. — ^Yes, inferior to the qualitj' that thej' represent. 

Mr. Ginicala. — And therefore you want a duty of Es. 5 a ton. 

Mr. Purlcayastha. — Yes. 

Mr. Gimcala.— Are we not going back to the same position as we were on 
Thursday? The kind of coal that can compete in Bombay against the South 
African coal is first class coal. 
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Mr., Purlcayasthq.— This is the immediate position, but u^e are aiming at 
. a position when all classes of coal will be saleable at Bombay^. 

Mr. Gimvdla— There is no objection to your making such a proposal. All 
the evidence we have taken and all the evidence which the Coal Committee 
took tend to show that the only coal that stands a reasonable chance in the 
present condition of the market in Bombay or any other place is only first 
class coal. 

Mr. Purkayastha. — Only initially. In Bombay they are also buying the 
. Witbank coal. 

Mr. Gimvala.— If they are buying what complaint have 3 ’ou? 

Mr. Ojhq.- — Thej* are not buying Indian coal, but thej' are buying the in- 
ferior foreign coal. 

Mr. Gimvala. — ^They maj» be doing so. I don’t sa 5 ' they are not. That is 
not the point. I quite see that your position is that the national interests 
now require that not onlj’’ first class coal ought to find a market in Bombay 
: and other ports biit that it should also be made possible for the second class 
coal to get into those markets. 

3Ir. Purkayastha. — They did find a market. That is not a new develop- 
ment that we are suggesting. 

Mr. Gimvala. — I don’t care whether they did or not. They have not got it 
now and j'ou want to get the market back. 

3Ir. Purkayastha. — Exactly. 

3Ir. Ginwala. — And you think that second class coal can reasonably beai 
the same amount of freight as first class coal as well as the duty. Do you 
consider that second class coal can reasonably carry the same amount bf 
freight as first class coal and the same proportion at rise in price owing to 
the rise in the duty.^ 

il/r. Purkayastha. — ^Yes, because the cost of transport is the same. Only 
the intrinsic cost of coal is less. 

Mr. Gimvala. — ^Which is less? 

il/r. Purkayastha. — The cost of inferior coal is less. In order to make it 
saleable and in order to induce the buyer to buy both first and second class 
coal there is the difference in burning value. The transport charge being the 
same, it is assumed that second class coal at a distant centre will be at a 
greater disadvantage than at the pithead. 

President. — ^Is it not a fact that the longer the distance the greater will be 
the difficulty for second class coal to compete? 

Mr. Purkayastha. — I grant that. But jt is open to them to lower the price 
■ and get the market. 

Mr. Ginwala. — In that case I don’t see what good the dutj' is going to do 

il/r. P^lrkayastha . — ^Better price than to-day. 

Dr. hlatthai. — Suppose we decide to levj' a duty which is much lower than 
the duty that you have proposed, c.g., Rs. 1-8-0 as the Mining Association 
have proposed, do you think that there is a possibility that the South African 
coal will not rise to the extent of that duty ? 

Mr. Purkayastha. — I think so. 

Dr. hlatthai. — So the dilemma is this. If the duty is to be effective for the 
purpose of excluding the South African coal, it has got to be fairly high. 

3Ir. Purkayastha. — Yes. 

Dr. hlatthai. — If it is not high, you woiild, rather not have the duty at 

all. 

il/r. Purkayastha. — No, not at all. 

Dr. Maithai. — Supposing we offered you Rs. 1-8-0. 

il/r. Purkayastha.— It would not suit us at all. 

Dr. hlatthai.— Yon would rather tell us not to take any action. 

Mr. Purkayastha.— It would not suit us at all. 
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Mr. Ojha. — may point out here thatj as far as South Africa is concerned', 
they not only may go down to that extent but that they can go down to any 
extent as they did in the past. They used to get bounty to the extent of 18 
shillings, but now it has been reduced. 

Presideni. — They might reduce the bounty not by raising the freight on 
export coal but by reducing the freight on ordinary coal. 

Mr. Ojlia. — The 5 ' have done- that. 

Pr. Matthai. — Supposing I took the line that on the general grounds 
mentioned by the Fiscal Commission, you had no case for pro-tection, would 
yoii ask for protection on the ground that there is this bounty, and it calls 
for a countervailing duty.? "Would you put forward this ground .P 

Mr. Fiirhayastha. — ^We did. 

Pr. Matthai. — Even now, would you? 

Mr. Purhayastha. — Yes, the question is justified perfectly on principle. 

Pr. Matthai. — ^Then, I should like to ask you one or two questions about, 
that. Have you examined the text of anj' anti-dumping law, Canadian or 
any other?. 

Mr. Purhayastha. — ^No. 

Mr. Matthai. — I find that in most anti-dumping laws thej- make a specific 
point oi this. The mere fact that there is a bounty is not in itself a grovind. 
tor action, and ground for action will arise if the bountj* really and actually 
operates so as to damage you. 

Mr. Purhayastha. — I follow. 

Pr. Matthai. — When we speak of actual damage, the view I am inclined to 
take is that it has got to be measured in terms of the net railway freight 
which the.v pay as compared with the freight you pay here. 

Mr. Purhayastha. — I am afraid we cannot accept that position. 

Pr. Matthai. — How do you meet it? 

Mr. Purhayastha. — In comparing the freights, are you taking into consi- 
deration the freight payable per ton per mile? 

Pr. Matthai. — I am not talking of the freight per mile. The thing that 
really matters is the actual amount that yoii pay per ton, the actual charge 
that you incur above raising cost. The rate per mile is a purely hypothetical 
consideration. If the actual railway freight per ton which the South African 
coal pays in the aggregate is not lower than yours, you have not suffered' 
any damage. Do you see my point? 

Mr. Purhayastha. — No, but if there has not been this bounty, their price 
would have been higher. I undez-stand that rebate is deliberately meant to 
injui-e me. 

Pr. Matthai. — ^I was looking the other daj' izito a Board of Trade Eeview 
of economic conditions in South Afi'ica which is quite a recent report. They 
suggest that iiz the past few yeaz-s railway conditions have ezzormously im-- 
proved izz Soizth Africa. As a result of this great improvement in railway- 
finance, it is conceivable that the Soizth Afz-ican Eailways might bring down 
their general freight rate, so that tliei-e would be no difference between the 
general freight and the freight on export caz-go. In that case your position 
would not be any better but the rebate would have disappeared. 

Mr. Purhayastha. — ^Do you mean if the South Afz-ican coal is paying the- 
same freight for all purposes? 

Pr. Matthai. — Supposing there is no diffez-ence between the rate for export 
coal and the intez-nal rate. 

Mr. Purhayastha. — ^There is no rebate operating? 

Pr. Matthai. — Mj- point is that in that case,your ground for protection 
which is simply technical will have disappeared. 

Mr. Ojha. — ^You may take it in any way you like. This is not the practice? 

Pr. Matthai. — Have you followed the coui-se of these rebate rates in South _ 
Africa ? 
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Mr. PurJcaijastlia.— They are continually going down. 

Dr. MaWiai. — The rebate was first introduced in South Africa probably 
Eomewhere about 1913. 

Mr. Purhayastha. — ^This is what. Mr. Chadwick says presiding over a con- 
ference held on 23rd August 1923. “ Before January Ist, 1922, the rebate 

used to be 18s. 2d ” He does not give the starting point. 

Dr. Mattliai. — ^That does not help me. It was much earlier than that. 

Mr. Purlcayastha.—'We cannot contradict that. 

Dr. Matthai. — Supposing the facts are these. Just before the war the 
rebate was somewhere about 5s. Qd. and about the time you were referring to 
■it went up to 18 shillings. From that point it has been steadily coining down. 
It is now over 7 shillings. At the time wdien the South African competition 
ibecamo a real menace, the rebate was somewhere about 18 shillings. The 
rebate they now get is practically the same as the rebate they had before the 
.comiietition became a menace to your trade. That rather helps my point 
(that the actual damage done by the rebate is not much. 

Mr. Purhayastha. — So long as there is a rebate, so long as a special con- 
cession is made for export to compete successfully in the overseas markets, I 
think the objection remains. 

Dr. Matthai. — Anti-dumping legislation does not generally accept your 
principle. 

Mr. Purhayastha. — I see the point that unless it damages there is no case 
for action. 

Dr. Matthai. — South Africa may give an 5 ^ kind of special privileges. The 
(mere fact that the special privilege is there does not help you. You must 
■prove to our satisfaction that it damages you in terms of rupees, annas and 
pies. 

Mr. Purhayastha. — It does damage us. 

Dr. Matthai. — The damage arises from other circumstances. The damage 
•does not arise from the i-ebate. I am prepared to say that the lower sea freight 
-damages you, but-rflfitt is a different circumstance altogether. If you are 
going to base your case on the ground of lower sea freight, we have to look at 
it from a different point of view. If the bounty does not damage you, you 
Jiave no case fdr a countervailing duty. 

Mr. Purhayastha. — The best way of finding out whether there is dumping 
•or not is to see whether different rates are not charged for internal consump- 
tion and export. 

Dr. Matthai. — It does not help me. If you would think the matter over 
.and send us a considered statement, I should be very grateful.* 

Mr. Purhayastha. — AVould it be a pertinent point to enquire whether 
.South Africa charges differential rates for export trade and internal trade. 

Dr. Matthai. — I don’t question that. 

Supposing we come to the conclusion that there is no case for action as 
far as British coal is concerned and it is simply a question of levying a duty 
on South African coal, that necessarily means that you are singling out one 
.country for tariff action. That at once I'aises the issue of retaliation by means 
.of tariffs. "We are paving the Avay for a tariff war if we single out South 
Afi-ica and levy a duty against a commodity coming from that countiy. I am 
not a conscientious objector in regard to tariff wars. I am prepared to face 
•the possibility, but you have to make out an extraordinarily strong case. Have 
you examined the trade relations between South Africa and India? 

Mr. Purhayastha. — I suppose the whole discussion would lead to political 
issues. 

Mr. Ojlia. — I don’t think South Africa will be the only country affected 
(by this. 


* Statement III, para. 9, 
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Df. Mafthai. — If tliere is a strong case for protection of Indian coal, I to 
prepared to face retaliation. The case for protection must be strong. 

Mr. PurJcayastJia. — The question is that when the offensive comes from 
South Africa there must be a defensive measure for protecting the Indian- 
industry. 

Sr. Mattliai. — ^They may not take that line. Their answer Would be that, 
this rebate is purely a railway proposition. 

Mr. Ojha. — They are 300 to 400 miles from the ports and they give 18- 
shillings rebate. Can that be a railway proposition? 

Mr. Purlcayastha. — They may give it whatever name they like, but it is. 
against us. 

President . — There is one more point. In answer to Question 44 you say 
“ The Committee would confess that they have no definite information yet. 
to say that the rate of rebate is higher than the rate of 7s. 9d. per South 
African ton.” It is certain that the rate of rehate is not more than what it 
was. There are two ways in which the rebate can be reduced, one by raising 
the railway freight on export coal and the other by reducing the freight on 
ordinary coal. The ordinary freight for coal for internal consumption may 
come down, and if the freight on export coal remains the same the amount of 
the rehate is reduced at once. 

Mr. Pxirhayastlia. — ^Yes. 
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Witness No. 2. 

INDIAN MINING ASSOCIATION. 

A. — ^Whitten. 

Statenif.ni I. — Letter dated 80th November 1925. 

I am directed by the Committee to acknowledge the receipt of your letter 
INo. 629j dated 6th November 1925, and to thank jmu for the six copies of the 
ipamphlet which you forwarded. I liave also to thank you for your letter 
~No. 649, dated 10th November 1925, and to say that the 30th November 1925 
at 11 A. 31 . will suit the convenience of the Chairman of this Association to 
:give oral evidence on behalf of the Association. 

It has been noted from your letter No. 629, dated 6th November 1925, that 
answers from this Association were desired to all the questions in the first 
•section of the questionnaire reproduced in your pamphlet, with the exception 
•of questions 16 to 24, and that you wish these answers to be lodged with you 
I)y the 20th November 1925. 

Under directions from the Committee I now have pleasure in sending you 
rseven copies of each of the following papers ; — 

(q) Circular No. •123-R., dated 6th November 1925, publishing copy cf 
a memorandum containing this Association Committee’s views 
on the subject of the proposed protective duty on imported coal, 
(b) Circular No. 126-11., dated 17th November 1925, setting out, in 
convenient form, your Board’s questionnaire as it appeared in 
your pamphlet, with replies by the Committee against each ques- 
tion they were asked to deal with. 

It is hoped that these papers will place this Association Committee’s views 
•clearly before your Board and that these views will receive due consideration. 


Enclosure I. 


INDIAN MNING ASSOCIATION. 

Rotaij Exchange, 
Calcutta, 6th November 1025. 


Circular No. 123-R. 


■To 


(ALL MEMBERS OF THE ASSOCIATION.) 


Dear Sirs, 

Proposed protective duty on imported coal. 

I am directed to publish for the information of members, the subjoined 
•copy of a memorandum setting forth the views which the Committee of the 
Association have decided to send to the Tariff Board on the above subject on 
-the I4th November 1925. 
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Any members ivisbing to submit independent views or to give evidence 
before the Board are, of course, fully entitled to do so if desired. 

Yours faithfully, 

A. C. DANIEL, 
Actg. Asstt. Secretary^ 


Memobandum. 

In accordance with a statement made in the Legislative Assembly on March, 
ioth last, the Government of India have decided to refer to the Tariff Board 
for investigation the question whether a protective duty should be imposed 
an imported coal generally or on coal imported from any particular country 
or countries, and, if so, at what rates. 

The Indian Minijig Federation were invited to submit a statement and 
they have done so. Bepresentations from other bodies having been imdted,. 
the Committee of the Indian Mining Association have considered the question 
and now publish the following statement for the' information of members. 

A revenue import duty of 8 annas per ton has been in force since 1916, and 
the Indian Mining Federation suggested a few years ago that this should be- 
raised to Es. o per ton. As will be seen from their published proposals, they 
are still strong advocates of a protective Import Duty, amounting to Es. 5- 
per ton on Natal and Transvaal Coal; Es. 10 per ton on all other coal im- 
ported ; and half-an-anna per gallon on mineral oil imported into India which 
would be utilized towards giving a bounty of Es. 3 per ton on Indian Coal 
exported to any foreign port. 

The Indian Fiscal. Commission 1921-22 singled out coal as a commodity 
requiring special mention, and after pointing out the disabilities, under which- 
the coal trade in India was suffering, came to the conclusion that no measure- 
of protection would bring prosperity. They thought the cure was to be found 
in a rapid development of i-ailway facilities, and they not only concluded that- 
there should be no import duty on coal, but recommended that the present 
revenue import duty of 8 annas per ton should be removed at the earliest- 
opportunity. 

The Committee of the Indian Mining Association wrote to the Secretary 
of the Government of India (Department of Commerce), in October 1922 en- 
tirely disagreeing with the Fiscal -Commission’s recommendation regarding' 
the imijort duty of 8 annas per ton, saying that in their opinion the present- 
duty should not only be retained but substantially increased. They requested 
that some substantial extra protection should be afforded to the Indian Coal 
Industi-y “ at the present time ” in order materially to help its development 
without raising to any large extent the price which consumers will have to pay 
for the commodity. 

At that time, it maj- be noted, steamer freight to Bombay was Es. 12-8 per' 
ton, against Es. 6-8 to-day, and the price of coal Es. 10 and more per ton, 
against Es. 6-8, a difference of Es. 9-8 per ton, taking the two together, whichs. 
alters the situation materially. 

The imports for the last 3J years have been : — 

Tons. 

1922-23 881;810 


1923- 24 591,968 

1924- 25 . . , 448,032 

Anril to September 1925 (6 months) . . 218,903 
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the details being as follows: — 



Twelve months 1st April to 3Ut 
March. 

Six months- 
April/Sept. 


1922-23. 1 

1923-24. 

1924-25. 

1925, 

COAl — 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Frcm United Kingdom 

496,518 

79,056 

107,760 

63,645- 

Japan .... 

.'ISABI ' 

705 

2,794 

... 

Union of South Africa 

253,729 

273,658 

201,763 

67,743 

Portngneso East Africa . . ; 

34.397 

169,272 ' 

118.115 

86,283 

Australia and Now Zealand 

23,857 

61,074 

13,871 

... 

Other Countries 

35,148 

8,203 

3,709 

11,332 

Total 

881,810 

591,968 

448,032 


COEE 

27,077 

22,332 

34,b32 

13,389 

Total of Coal and Coke 

908,887 

614,800 

; 482,664 

232,292 

Shake or Coal aeu Coke — 

1 




Bengal . . . . . 

26,688 

8,066 

1,962 

1,177 

1 

Bombay . . . , { 

631,514 

376,057 

290,417 

140,814 

Sind 

92,176 

89,560 

107,512 

49,366 

Madras , , , . , ! 

1 

59,516 

69,177 

32,699 

10,808- 

Burma .... 

98,993 

76,440 

50,074 

30,127 

Total 

908,887 

i 

614,300 

482,664 

232,292 


A detailed statement*' of imports of coal (other than Indian) into Burma, 
Madras, Bombay and Karachi is attached. Summarised, the figures are as 
follows ; — ■ 



Into 

Burma. 

Into 

Madras. 

Into 

Bombay. 

Into 

Karachi. 

1921-22 

208,731 

86,197 

1,116,198 

63,947 

1922-23 .... 

85,819 

57,564 

620,925 

91,255 

1923 24 .... 

57,469 

67,203 

375,092 

89,188 

April 1924 to end of December 

7,684 

27,338 

182,784 

75,127 


The detailed statement shows that the i^rincipal imports have been from 
the United Kingdom and South Africa. The figures bring out voi'y clearly 


* See Appendix. 
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"the fact that imports have declined considerably. Imported coal does not 
-seriously compete with Indian in Burma and Madras — Colombo is outside the 
scope of the enquiry — and therefore the only ports that call for consideration 
are Bombay and Karachi. 

It may further be said, on the figures, that the only imported Coal that need 
be considered at present is South African, of which the imports into India 


-were : — 

Tons. 

In 1921 463,523 

1922 393,156 

1923 397,735 

1924 326,678 

-.principally, of course, into Bombay. 

The Committee are agreed that Imports of Coal from South Africa to India 
must be shut out, if at all possible. At present, however, it is not very clear 
■what advantages South Africa enjoys except a lower raising cost, and some 
advantage owing to a Is. Gd. exchange, that make it impossible for us to 
-compete. The quality of Transvaal Coal is much the same as Bengal. Natal 
is, however, reputed to be 10 per cent, better. Steamer freight from South 
Africa to Bombaj- is, so the Committees are informed, 10s. per ton. This 
■ compared with Rs. 6-8 Calcutta to Bombaj- — practically the same. 

Railway freight to port of shipment is as follows : — 

Rs. A, p. 

Witbank to Delagoa Bay 276 miles after rebates 
have been taken into account. 

Exchange at Is. Gd. 

2,240 lbs 445 

Hattingspruit to Point (Durban) 241 miles. 

Ditto ditto . . .436 

From Jherriah to Docks net 3 8 6 

From Asansol to Docks net 2 14 0 

From Raneegunge to Docks net . . . . 2 10 3 

Indian railway freight to port of shipment is therefore lower, and will be 
-more so when the shipment of graded Coal starts and we get the further 
•rebate. 

Shipping Charges, Insurance, Wastage and Agents are, or should be, much 
the same whether for Indian or South African coals. 

South African coal is at the disadvantage at present of having to pay an 
Import Duty of 8 annas per ton. 

A rough comparison of the items making up a cargo sold at Rs. 18 per ton 
•'C.i.f. Bombay would be as follows: — 

C. I. & F. Price — Bombay. 




Bengal 

Afri an 



Coa!. 


Coal. 




Rs. 

A. 

p. 

Rs. A. 

p. 

Railway freight to 

port of 






shipment (net) . 


3 

8 

6 

4 3 

5 

Loading 


0 

8 

0 1 



River Dues 


0 

8 

0 ! 



Insurance 


0 

4 

0 )■ Assumed to be the 


Wastage 


0 

4 

0 ! 

same, vis. . 1 12 

0 

Agents 


0 

4 

0 J 



Steamer freight 

vOetober 






1925) 


6 

8 

0 

(10s.) 6 8 

0 

Coal 

• 

6 

3 

6 

5 8 

7 

Total 

18 

0 

0 

18. 0 

0 


* On graded coal, there will shortly be a reduction of As. 8 per ton on rail- 
■way freight and As. 4 per ton on river dues. 
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In these circumstances, trhat reasons have we for supporting an increase 
in the Import Duty? With exchange at Is. 6d., South African coal, bought 
and paid for in sterling, is at an advantage of some 12^ per cent, over Indian 
coal paid for in rupees. On the other hand, we have lower Railway freight 
to the point of shipment, and can usually reckon on an equivalent or lower 
rate of steamer freight than from Africa. South African coal is at a dis- 
advantage of -/10/H in the net result to the colliery, but without admitting 
its acctiracy, it is thought in some quarters, to have an advantage of Rs. 2" 
per ton (Natal coal at any rate) in the quality, i.c., at equal prices the 
buj-er would prefer Natal. Therefore an Import Duty would mean, that if 
the buj'er should still elect to take South African coal, the Government would 
benefit but the Coal Trade would 7iot, or that the Bojnbay buyer woiild 
be obliged to take Indian coal (which is thought by some to be 10 per cent., 
inferior to Natal) probably at a price just below that at which Natal coal 
could be imported, pZu.s the Import Dut\'. Competition between Indian sup- 
pliers might, and probably would, keep this price down. 

The Committee’s view is that it is not advisable to raise the price of coal 
artificially in Bombay, as it drives consumers to use other forms of power. 
The Millowiiers’ Association have alreadj’ pointed out that there has been a 
very great decrease in the demajid for hotli Indian and foreign coal owing 
to the fact that at least 50 per ecnt. of the Cotton Mills and many other 
large industrial estahlishments have alreadj’ changed over from steam to- 
electric drive, and 25 per cent, of the remaining mills now use oil fuel in 
preference to coal — the chief reason for this change-over being the lower cost. 

In four years the liquid fuel imports to Bombay increased from 88,417 tons 
to 195,070 tons and liquid fuel bunkers from 8,195 tons to 39,513 tons. 

And the G. I. P. Railwaj*, by means of electrification and oil-burning hope- 
to get a total reduction in their consumption of Bengal coal of 239,000 tons- 
a j'oar. 

Another point is that shutting-out South African coal from Bombay is 
most likely to drive it to Colombo, and make its competition there in a market. 
Indian coal is trying to regain keener than ever. 

The grounds on which the Indian Mining Association might fairly iisk 
for a discriminating Import Duty against South Africa are that, by reason 
of their easily-worked coal and consequent lower raising costs, they can, and, 
ill fact, do, dump their surplus risings into India. This market is not the 
natural one for Africa, and if the Government of India wish to foster the 
Indian Coal Industry, recognizing that it is in special need of support at 
present, they might retain the present revenue Import Dutj’ of 8 annas and 
impose a })rotective duty on imi>orted Coal generally to the extent of Re. 1-B- 
per ton, Indian coal would then hove the follovring advantages: — 

Rs. A. r. 

The extra railwaj’ rebate oji graded coal . . .080 

The present difference in Railway freight over 

South Africa 0 10 11 

The present Import Duty 0 8 0 

The proposed increased Import Duty . . .18 0 


Total , 3 2 11 


which more than makes up for anj’ advajjtage Natal coal enjoys in the matter- 
of quality. 

If the Import Duty is applied to all Coal there is no certainty that the- 
])resent South African imports would be entirely replaced by Indian coal.. 
With cheap steamer freight from the United Kingdom and better quaiit-y 
coal, there is the possibility that some of it, at any rate, would be coal from- 
the United Kingdom. 
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Our aim is to keep oiit of India the 300,000 tons of African coal now 
imported and to replace it by the same quantitj' of Indian, and to send this 
quantity, if possible, by sea through the Kidderpore Docks. 

At the same time, it is onlj^ the large collieries that can make shipments 
of 6,000 tons at a time ; moreover, there is no certainty that steamer freights 
‘Calcutta — ^Bombay will remain at their present low level (though of course, if 
they improved, freights from South Africa might do likewise). There is no 
■reason wh}' the smaller collieries raising the first class coal should not parti- 
cipate in the Bombay business and it is therefore suggested that serious 
consideration shotild be given to the Indian Mining Association’s suggestion 
to give a special rebate on coal sent by rail to Bombay. It could, if necessary, 
be confined to graded coal. (Note — any quality can be graded, the buyer thus 
knowing exactly what he is getting). It is not proposed that the whole of the 
500,000 tons should be sent by rail — ^that would only lead to congestion and 
a wagon shortage on this side of India. The present Railway freight to 
Bombay is Es. 15-6 per ton — ^the Indian Mining Association have already asked 
for a special rebate of Es. 2-6 per ton — but this may not be suflScient, and it 
would be of great assistance to the Indian Coal Industry in keeping out foreign 
coal if the Railways, by means of a rebate, broiight the railway freight to 
Bombay down to the pre-war figure of Es. li-4 per ton. 

The situation would then be as follows : — 




Pi-esent rate. 

Pre-war rate. 



Es. A. P. 

Rs. A. P. 

B5' rail — 




Collieries to Bombay 

• « 

. 15 6 0 

n 4 0 

Coal 

• 

. 6 4 0 

6 4 0 


Total 

. 21 10 0 

17 8 0 


In so reducing their railway freight to the pre-war level, the Railways 
would be doing no more than the Coal Industry has already done. The Eail- 
waj'S generally will save verj* considerable sxnns on their Coal Bills for 1926-27 
as compared with 1925-26; moreover, the Committee consider they should 
co-operate with the coal trade in securing all the bxisiness possible in the 
Bombay market. 

The questions which the Tariff Board are to investigate arc : — 

1. Whether a protective duty should be imposed on imported coal 

generally. 

2. Or, on coal imported from any ixarticular country or countries. 

o. If so, at what rates. 

And the answer of the Committee to the foregoing questions is : — 

The Committee are in favour of imposing a protective duty on imported 
coal generally, to the extent of Re. 1-8 per ton, the existing 
revenue import duty of 8 annas per ton to remain unchanged. 
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APPENDIX I. 

Imports of Coal (other than Indian). 


— 



United 

King- 

dom. 

South 

Africa. 

Portu- 
guese E. 
Africa. 

.3 

cn 

■< 

Japan. 

Other 

Coun- 

tries. 

Total 

Other 

Coal. 

IXTO BunilA - 
1921-22 . 


. 

59,b73 


83,812 

24,242 

37,491 

3,613 

208,731 

1922-23 . 

• 

• 

40,G04 

12,883 

21,097 

4,018 

5,937 

1,275 

85,819 

1923-24 . 



1,811 

20,901 

16,368 

6,970 

430 

5,999 

67,469 

April 1924 to 
Dcceinher 

end 


3,117 

2,978 

1 

1,342 

187 

60 

7,684 

IXTO SIadeas— 










1921-22 . 



24,191 

19,905 

42,101 

i 

... 


86,197 

1922-23 . 

• 

« 

14,003 

39,649 

... 

150 

1 

3,252 

10 

57,564 

1923-24 . 

• 

• 

14,403 

27.415 

13,914 

11,411 


... 

67,203 

April 1924 to 
December 

end 

of 

11,727 

9,269 

68 

6,242 

• •• 

16 

27,332 

ISTO Bomeat— 










1921-22 

• 

• 

504,150 

: 311,555 

i 

132,039 

62,683 

15,651 1 

ICO 

1,116,198 

1922-23 . 

• 

* 

372,815 



19,689 I 

28,772 

100 i 

620,925 

1923-24 . 

« 


46,005 

197,890 1 

98,235 

32,220 

275 

1,467 

375,092 

April 1924 to 
December 

end 

of 

46,737 ' 

76,121 

53,329 

3,432 

2,117 

1,018 

182,784 

IKTO KAEACni — 










1921-22 . 

• 

• 

45,470 

8,171 

10,300 

• « « 


... 

63,947 

1922-23 . 

« 

« 

45,006 

3/,6oo 

7,984 

• • • 

... 

... 

91,256 

1923-24 . 

. 


10,793 

21,452 

41,766 

9,118 


60 

89,188 

April 3924 to 
December 

cud 

of 

15,030 

24,552 

34,820 

... 

75 

75,127 


APPENDIX II. 

Imports of Coal. 



IXTO Buema. 

Into Madeab. 

i 

Into Bombay. ! 

1 

1 

Into 

KAEAcnr. 


Indian 

Coal. 

Other 

Coal. 

Indian ^ 
Coal. ■ 

1 ! 

Other 

Coal. 

Indian 

Coal. 

Other 
Coal. ! 

i 

1 

i 

Indian 

Coal. 

Other 

Coal. 

1921-22 . 


208,731 

332,997 ! 86,197 

1 1 

348,416 

1,116,198 

. 10,300 

63,947 

1922-23 , . 


85,819 

333,997 i 

57,664 

89,289 

620,925 ’ 


91,265 

1923-24 .; ^ 

April 1924 to end 

603,204 

.57,469 

211,990 ! 


126,066 

376.092 

41,765' 

89,188 

of December . 


7,684 

250,551 

1 27,332 

I 

174,356 

182,784 

34,820 

75,127 


F 
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Enclosure II. 


INDIAN MINING ASSOCIATION. 

Rotal Exchakge, 
Calcxdia, 17th Novemher 1925. 

Circular No. 126-R. 

To 

(ALL jMEMBERS OF THE ASSOCIATION). 

Dear SirSj 


Proposed protective dxitxj on imported coal. 

With reference to my circular No. 123-R., dated 6th Novemher 1925, which 
published a copy of a memorandum sotting forth the views which the Com- 
ndttee of this Association had decided to send to the Tariff Board on tlie 
above subject, I have now to direct the attention of members to the subjoined 
copy of a letter dated 6th November 1925 which has been received from the 
Tariff Board on this same subject. 

There is attached to this circular a print setting out in 'convenient form 
the Tariff Board’s questionnaire as it appeared in the pamphlet which accom- 
panied their letter, and against each question will be seen the reply which the 
.■Association Committee propose to make. 

As these questions and answers will be sent to the Tariff Board on the 
20th November 1925, any comments received from members before that date 
will be considered. Any members who intend to record separate views on the 
points raised in the questionnaire are iiu'ited to endorse to me a copy of their 
written opinion to the Tariff Board. 


Yours faithfully, 

A. C. DANIEL, 
Actg. Asstt. Seerctary. 

Accompaniments : — (1) Copy letter. 

(2) Sheet of questions and answers. 


No. 629, dated Calcutta, the 6th November 1925. 

From — The Secretary, Tariff Board, 

To — The SEcnET.\RY, Indian Mining Association. 

In continuation of iiiy letter No. 56S. dated the 13th October 1925. I am 
directed to enclose six copies of a pamphlet containing the Memorandum of 
the Indian Mining Feder.ation making certain proposals, together with the 
Board’s qxiestionnaire and a Press Communique. As stated in the communi- 
que the TBoard will not consider the proposals to grant ri bounty on exported 
coal and to impose a protective dtity on fuel oil, but will confine their enquiry 
to the question whether protective duties should be imposed on coal. The 
pamphlet is on sale and copies can be obtained from the Manager, Govern- 
ment of India, Centr.al Publication Branch, Calcutta, price annas two. 

2 The Board would be glad to receive from the Association answers to all 
the questions in the first section of the questionnaire, except Nos. 16 and 24, 
and also to those in the second and fourth sections. The replies should reach' 
the’ Board not later than the 20th November and in that case the oral examina- 
tion of the representatives of the Association could commence on Thui'sday, 
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rthe 26tli November. The Board would t)refer to have before thein the answers 
-to all. the questions before the oral evidence begins, but if the compilation of 
the figures asked for in 'questiohs 25 to 32 cannot be completed by the 20th 
November, the answers to the other questiohs should nevertheless be sent in, 
so that the oral examination can proceed. The representatives of the Asso- 
ciation could no doiibt appear again on a later date if the Board desired 
oral evidence regarding the answers to questions 25 to 32. I am to ask that 
six spare copies of the answers may be sent. 

3. I am to add that if the Association desire to supplement their answers 
to the questionnaire by a written representation of a more general kind, they 
are quite at liberty to do so. 


Accompaniment to Indian Mining Association Circular No. 1S6-B,, dated 

17t1i Noveniber 1925. 


Questionnaire. 
SECTION I. 


GENEnAL Questions. 

1. What are the chief causes of the fall in the price of coal in India since 
1923? If the areas to which foreign coal penetrates (i.e., for practical pur- 
poses the areas dependent on the ports of Rangoon, Madras, Bombay and 
Karachi) are excluded, how far is it correct to say that the present low level 
of prices is due mainly to internal competition between the Indian mines, 
and to an increase in their productive capacity unaccompanied by an equi- 
valent increase in the demand? 

1. The chief causes in the fall in the price of Coal in India since 1923 are — 

1. Industrial and trade depression. 

2. Over-production in India. 

3. The rapidly increasing raisings of Railway and State-owned Collier- 

ies. 


The published statistics show that the average production of Coal in 
India was — 


tons. 


1916—20 19,356,000 

and in 1923 19,656,883 


whereas the production in 1924 was 21,176,606 tons. Coming on to a market 
which could not absorb it, this extra quantity in 1924 accelerated in fall in 
prices. 

There has been no increase in the demand for coal and the competition 
, between Indian Colliery Owners has been an important factor in bringing 
■down prices to their present level. 

■ 2. In paragraph 9 of their memorandum the Mining Federation express 
the view that, in the matter of Railway transport, “ the position has very 
xemarkably improved since the Fiscal Commission reported. Do you accept 
this view? • ' 

2. The Fiscal Commission reported in 1922, but the improvement in trans- 
port conditions did not begin then. 

Working under improved conditions, the Railways have made serious efforts 
■ in recent years to cope with the coal traffic. The results began to be apparent 
towards the end of 1924, and the wagon supplies to the collieries throughout 
. 1925 have , been better than for very many years past. Collieries have, in 
fact, usually been able to obtain full supplies on indent; 


f2 
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3, If the answer to question 2 is in the affirmative, do you consider that 
the improvement in transport conditions has contributed to the fall in price- 
by increasing the quantity of coal effectively on the market? 

3. Not to any large extent, but improved transport conditions have been 
a contributing factor. 

Better wagon supplies hav'e helped to make prices more even. 

4. Wliat are the approximate c.i.f. prices at Rangoon, Madras, Bombay 
and Karachi of — 

(a) Natal coal, 

(h) Transvaal coal, 

(c) British coal, 

(d) Anj’ other imported coal which competes seriously with Indian coal' 

at these ports. 

If the imports from any country consist of coal of different classes and; 
qualities, the lowest and highest i)rices should be given. 


4. 


Natal Coal, 


Approximate prices — 

c.i.f. Rangoon 7 
Madras J 

Bomfiay 7 
Karachi J 


Rs, 18 
(nominal). 

18 


Transvaal Coal. British Coal. 


Rs. 17 
(nominal) 

17 


Rs. IS to 19 
(nominal). 

Rs. 18-8-0 
North Country, 


No other imported coal seriously competes with Indian coal at these- 
ports at present. 

5. Is it the case that Natal coal i.s on the whole superior in quality to 
Transvaal coal and commands in general a higher price? 

5. Yes. The analyses published by the South Africa Coal Commission 
shows that to be so. 


C. In paragraph 18 of their Memorandum the Mining Federation express 
the view that in Bombay “ generally speaking the British coal is sold Rs. 5 
to Rs. 10 a ton higher than best Indian coal.” Do you accept this view, and 
if so what classes of British coal command prices exceeding the prices of the 
best Indian coal by Rs. 10 and Rs. 5, respectiv-ely ? 

6. Yes, but Welsh co.al would probably sell in Bombay at 37s. 6d. c.i.f. = 
Rs. 25 per ton, which is about Rs. 7 per ton above Indian. 

7. In the same paragraph the Federation say: — 


“ Recently, however, some North Country low-priced British coal has 
also been landed at Bombay and offered ns low as Rs. 19 a ton 
c.i.f.” 

Has any considerable quantity of this class of coal been imported into Bombay 
in the past, and is it possible to determine bj' what amount the price obtain- 
able for such coal would ordinarily exceed the price of the best Indian coal ? 

7. iSo. North Country coal only forms a small proportion of the imports 
tfrom the United Kingdom amounting to about 100,000 tons annually. The 
last reported price was — ^Rs. 18-8-0 per ton c.i.f. Bombay for Davidsons 
Cowpen and West Hartley, both Durham coals. 

8. The steamer freight on coal from South Africa to Bombay in January 
1925 is given on page 102 of the Coal Committee’s Report as 12 shillings a ton. 
which is equivalent to Rs. 8 a ton with the exchange at Is. 6d. May this 
figure still be taken as correct? 

8. No, according to our latest advices, the steamer freight from South 
Africa to Bombay is about 10s. Od. per ton, which is equivalent to Rs. 6'66 with 
exchange at Is. 6d. 

This rate may be taken as being obtainable for a year to any Indian port,, 
as well as Coloinbo, Singapore and Sabang. 
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9. What is the steamer freight on coal from British ports to Bombay at 
present? ■■ r 

9. Steamer freight at present British ports to Bombay is 12s. 9d. 

10. The Coal Committee in paragraph 33 of their Report expressed the 
view that Indian coal 'would sell in Bombay at a price about 8 annas a ton 
cheaper than the cheapest Transvaal coal. Do you accept this -view as true 
of the best grade of Jharia coalP If not, how would the price of the best 
Jharia compare •with the price of the cheapest Transvaal coal? 

10. The Coal Committee were working on the basis of steamer freight 
Calcutta to Bombay at Rs. 8-4-0. It has since fallen to Rs. 6-8-0. 

We are of opinion that the best grades of Jliaria coal can more than hold 
their own with Transvaal coal. 

• When the Coal Com 2 nittea were dealing with the matter, they took the 
■view that Indian Coal would have to be offered at lower prices than South 
African for a time in order to regain the export business. 

11. In the same paragraph the Committee ascribe the lower price of Indian 
coal in Bombay to “ a prejudice not against Indian coal as such but against 
the exporters of it ; so the Bombay importer has to be convinced not that 
there are good Indian coals, but that he can be certain of getting them.” 
Do you agree that the prejudice exists? 

11. Yes. A full wagon supply (which the coal trade has not enjoyed for 
many years till 1925) will enable shipments to be dra'wn from the most suit- 
able Collieries, and the establishment of the Grading Board will also be of 
assistance in maintaining quality. 

12. If your answer to question 11 is in the affirmative, do you consider 
that the prejudice referred to operates to reduce the price of the best Indian 
coal in Bombay, and if so by what amount? 

12. The Bombay buyer considers Natal Coal to be better than Indian by 
10 per cent., roughly Rs. 2 per ton. 

13. If your answer to question 11 is in the affirmative, do you consider 
that the prejudice referred to is justified by the condition and quality of the 
Indian coal actually sent to Bombay in recent years? 

13. Several cargoes of " mixed ” inferior Coals which were shipped in 
tJie early days of the post-war period might have helped to create this preju- 
dice. At this time, anybody — whether a Colliery owner or not — ^who wished 
to ship coal was granted a licence, no check being put on quality. In this 
connection, the difficult conditions under which ships were loaded in past 
years by reason of the uncertain and short wagon supply must receive serious 
consideration. 

14. In paragraph 34 of their Rejjort the Coal Committee say that at 
Karachi “ witnesses stated generally that South African coal at the same 
price is much better value than Indian.” Do you agree that this is in fact 
the view of consumers at Karachi? 

14. Yes, the Evidence of witnesses before the Coal Committee shows that 
it was, at that time. The e'vidence was — 

One witness : — 

Natal Grade A,— 8 to 10 per cent, less effective than Welsh for steam 
keeping properties in ocean-going steamers. 

Transvaal Grade A.— -12 to 16 per cent, less effective than Welsh for 
steam keeping properties in ocean-going steamers. 

Indian (best Bengal) — 20 to 30 per cent, less effective than Welsh for 
steam keeping properties in ocean-going steamers. 

“ My firm is now handling practically no Indian coal because our buyers find 
that the coal from other countries is more satisfactory, taking the price and 
the quality together.” 
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Anutlicr u'ifnc !^'^: — 

“ Wlieii the Coal used to come hy rail from Bengal to Karachi it was all 
satisfactory T used to know where the coal was coming from ” 

Owners are so shy of Bengal coal that they are willing to pay Re. 1 more 
for Natal coal than they will for Bengal ; that is because the quality of Natal 
coal is uniform. But when the difference between the two coals becomes very 
large they will certainly go back to Bengal coal.” 

Another mitness : — 

” We consider that if real, genuine first class Indian coal were supplied, 
it would be perhajjs 10/15 per cent, inferior to Welsh and fairly well up to the 
level of North Country Coal. It would certainly not bo inferior to South 
African fuels some of whicli is not fit enough even for filling in purposes, 
But the difficulty is to get good Indian coal.” 

Another witneste — 

“ IMore than once it has been a question whether I should get an order 
for Indian, Durban or English coal and I think it was decided by the senti- 
mental lactor against Indian coal.” 

15. In paragraph 17 of their Memorandum the Federation say that “ in- 
trinsically the best grade of Jharia coal is most decidedly superior to the 
Transvaal coal.” Do you accept this view? 

15. Yes, Selected Jharriah coal with 7,431 calories and 11‘70 per cent, 
ash, and Deshurgarh with 7. .392 calories and 8‘82 ash compares very favour- 
ably with Transvaal coal with 6,440 calories and 16‘06 per cent. ash. 

16. The Mining Federation have proposed the imposition of protective 
duties on coal at the following rates ; — 

(a) South African coal — ^Rs. 5 a ton. 

(b) All coal other than South African — Rs. 10 a ton. 

Do you favour the imposition of these duties? 

16. The Tariff Boaid do not require an answer from the Indian Mining 
Association to this question. 

17. Do you consider that the imposition of the protective duties on coal 
proposed by the Federation would result in an increase of the price of Indian 
coal in — 

(a) Bombay, 

(b) Sind, 

(c) Madras, 

(d) Burma, and 

(c) the rest of India? 

Would internal competition between the Indian mines operate to restrict the 
increase in price in each of these areas? By what amount (if any) do you 
consider that the price of the best Jharia coal would be increased in each 
area ? 

17. It is considered that the imposition of a protective duty of Rs. 1-8-0 
per ton would not raise the price of Indian coal in Madras, Burma and the 
rest of India and owing to the competition that exists between sujjpliers, 
the effect on prices in Bombay and Karachi would be small. In this connec- 
tion, it should be remembered that the prices of the best grades of Coal have 
fallen by some Rs. 4-0-0 per ton in the last year or two. 

If a protective duty of Re. 1-8-0 jier ton were imposed, as suggested by 
the Indian Mining Association, it would probably keep out South African 
coal and, provided that steamer freight, railway freight and other charges 
do not alter, it is not considered that this small protective duty would lead 
to much, if any, increase in the pidce of Indian Coal to the consumer anywhere. 
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,18. Do you consider that the increases in price indicated in your , answer 
to question 17 would he effective- as regards bunker' coal, or is it probable that 
shipping companies would be able to avoid the increase in price either by 
direct transhipment of coal from one vessel to another in Indian ports, or by 
bunkering in foreign porfb ? ; 

18. Bunker Coal would not be more expensive than at present. The diflfer- 
ence would be that steamers would, in all probabilitj^, be taking Indian coal 
where they now take African. 

19. The imports of coal into Bombay (Indian and foreign) were 491,000 
tons in 1924-25 against an average of 1,155,000 tons in the four years 1910-11 
to 1913-14. The decrease in consumption is apparently due in part to the 
larger use of oil and hydro-electric power. Is it probable that an increase in 
the price at Bombay to the extent indicated in your answer to question 17 
woiild result in consumers, who use coal at present, resorting to the alternative 
sources of power, and consequently in a further restriction of the market for 
coal? 

19. Tliere has been such a big fall in the price of coal in the last twelve 
months that there is no inducement on. the ground of price to resort to alter- 
native sources of power. Our object is to expand markets, and we realize that 
high prices tend to defeat this object. 

20. Do you consider that an increase of the price of coal at Karachi to 
the extent indicated in your answer to question 17 would result in a larger 
use of, oil in place of coal ? 

20. No, we do not consider that a protective duty of Ke. 1-8-0 per ton 
would raise the price of Indian coal at Karachi to such an extent (if at all) 
that the buyer would seriously feel it. 

21. Having regard to the existence of alternative soxirces of power, do 
you consider that the imposition of the protective duties on coal proposed by 
the Federation would result in an increase in the sales of Indian coal in — 

(o) Bombay, 

(6) Sind, 

(c) Madras, and 

(d) Burma, 

and, if so, by what amount P 

21. The only markets likely to be affected are Bombay and Karachi. 

If imported coal is kept out, there is, or should be, a market for some 
300,000 tons additional Indian coal. 

The imposition of protective duties on the scale proposed by the Indian 
Mining Federation might or might not drive consumers to use alternative 
sources of power — it is difficult to say, as it depends on whether prices even- 
tually rise to the extent of the duties imposed. Our feeling is that prices 
will not increase except under the stimulus of special economic conditions 
affecting the .prices of all coals. 

22. Do you consider that the coal industry satisfies the second condition 

laid down by the Fiscal Commission, vis., that without protection it will not 
develop at all, or will not develop so rapidly as is desirable in the national 
interest? , 

22. Yes, the development we are aiming at is the displacement of 300,000 
tons of African coal by a similar quantity of Indian. 

This represents the employment of 2,500 mine-workers. 

23. The nett imports of coal into India in 1924 amounted to less than 2 
per cent, of the Indian production. The. Fiscal Commission expressed the 
■^Tew that “ it would not be right to endeavour to procure for an industry such 
protection as will enable it to compete in every possible market in India, if 
this involves giving protection appreciably higher than is required for its 
success in the greater part of the country.” Do you accept this view, and, 
if so, do you consider.it applicable to the coal industry? 
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23. We consider that a protective import duty will be effective in attain- 
ing our object, and that it will make very little difference in the price of Indian 
Coal to the consumer in India. 

24. Do you consider that an increase in the price of Indian coal to the 
extent indicated in your answer to question 17 would be a serious addition 
to industrial costs in — 

(a) Bombay, 

(b) Sind, 

(c) Madras, and 

(d) Burma, 

and would it be likely to retard the development of industries in these pro- 
vinces ? 

24. The Tariff Board do not require an answer from the Indian Mining 
Association to this question. 


SECTION II. 


Questions for the Indian Mining Association and Indian Mining Federation. 

25. How many coal mines are affiliated to the Indian Mining Association 
at present? 

25. 60 Companies and Firms or individuals representing 134 Coal Com- 
panies, as per list attached. 

26. What was the aggregate output in 1924 of the mines referred to in 
the answer to qiiestion 25? 

26. The total raisings in 1924 of all classes of coal, including requirements 
for Colliery consumption, of these Companies were 14,186,742 tons, (all India= 
21,176,606 tons). 

27. The mines affiliated to the Association maj’ be roughly classified 
according to their annual output ns follows : — 


(a) Less than 5,000 tons. 

(b) Not less than 5,000, but less than 10,000 tons. 

(c) Not less than 10,000, bxxt less than 20,000 tons. 

(d) Not less than 20,000, but less than 50,000 tons. 

(c) Not less than 50,000 tons. 

How many mines belong to each class according to their oxitput in 1924, and 
what was the aggregate output of each class? 

27. Rough Classification — 

No. of Concerns. Tons. Tons. 


(a) 11 with less than 

(b) 10 with less than 

(c) 6 with less than 

(d) 45 with less than 
(c) 62 with less than 


5,000 11.124 

5/10,000 77.716 

10/20,000 89.921 

20/50,000 1,562,391 

50,000 & over 12,445,590 
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14,186,742 


28. How many of the mines referred to in the answer to question 25 began 
to produce coal : — 

(a) before 1901, 

(b) froin 1901 to 1913, 

(c) from 1914 to 1919, 

(d) from 1920 to 1925? 

What was the aggregate output of the mines in each class in 1924? 
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23; We hare no exact iiiforniation. It could be obtained in all probahilitj 
from the Chief Inspector of Mines. 

The great majority of the collieries afSliafed to the Indian Mining Associa- 
tion have been raising Coal for at least 10 j-ears, some of them 20, and some 
longer. 

29. Hon many mines affiliated to the Association have been shut down 
during the last two years, and how many new mines affiliated to the Associa- 
tion have been opened ? 

29. We have’ no information. 

30. What was the aggregate output of the mines shut down, taking for 
each mine its oiitput for the last calendar year before the year in which it 
was shut down? •' 

30. We have no information. 

31. How many of the mines shut down belonged to each of fhe classes 
enumerated in question 27 ? 

31. We have no information. 

32. How jnany of the mines shut down belonged to each of the classes 
enumerated in question 28? 

32. We have no information. 

33. In paragraph 38 of the Coal Committee’s Eeport the average cost of 
raising coal is taken as Rs. 5 a ton in the Jharia field and Rs. 6 a ton in the 
Raniganj field. Do the Association accept these figures as reasonable 
estimates ? 

33. Yes. Of course, raising costs vary considerably, owing to varying con- 
ditions at each colliery. 

But they do not allow of any reserves for development work. 

34. What are the prices at the pithead’ at present, and what were they 
in November 1923, of Deshergarh, selected Jharia, first class Jharia, first class 
Raniganj, second class Jharia and any other class of coal which is commonly 
shipped by sea from Calcutta to other Indian ports ? 

.34. Price. 


Deshergarh 
Selected Jharia 
1st class Jharia 
1st class Raniganj 
2nd class Jharia 


At present. 

Rs. A. 
.78 
. 6 8 
. 5 8 
. 5 8 
. 3 0 to 4 


In November 1923. 
Rs. A. 

12 0 
10 8 
9 8 
9 8 
6 8 


35. Do^he Association regard the present pithead prices as unremunera- 
tive in the' sense that a large number of producers realize no profits on their 
sales or sell at an actual loss ? 

35. The present pithead prices are barely remunerative for the better 
classes of coals — ^the others are practically unsaleable. 

36. Do the Association anticipate that the continuance of the present 
level of prices will result in the closing of mines now working, and, if so, to 
what extent? 


36. Yes, but there is another factor operating which has to be considered, 
viz., the increasing raisings from State and Railway-owned Collieries, tending 
to restrict the market and to lower prices which will result in more collieries 
closing down. The extent is' at present uncertain. 

37. When the prices of coal fall continuously they are likely to reach a 
point when, by the shutting down of those mines in which costs .are highest 
the curtailment of the supply prevents prices from falling further. Do thn 
Association think that this point has been reached, or is it possible that 
prices may go still lower? 
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37 This point has possibly been reached — it is difficult to say, however, 
that prices will not fall further, as it is likely that many owners will continue 
to sell at a loss for a time to keeji their collieries open. 

38. How do the stocks of coal at the mines at present compare with the 
stocks held in November 1924 and November 192.3? 

38. I. M. A. Members onlj’ — 

Coal and Coke 
Tons. 


Stocks — end of 1922 

1923 

1924 

end of June 1925 


1,234,524 

1,458.980 

1,386,903 

1,474,032 


See 

statement 

attached. 


39. Is any marked improvement in the condition of the coal industry 
possible until the market for Indian coal has widened substantially, either by 
the growth of internal consumption or b 5 ' the development of the export 
trade? 

39. No. Colliery costs cannot be brought down much further. A restrict- 
ed market leads to restricted raisings, which means increased costs. 

40. Can Indian coal he sold to-day in Rangoon, Madras, Bombay and 
Karachi at prices which, after deducting the cost of transport, leave the 
producer a price at the pithead not less than the price he receives for other 
sales? If not, to what extent is the price lower? 

N. B. — A separate answer should be given for each port. 

40. Shipment sales generally, though not always leave the seller a lower 
equivalent f.o.r. colliery price than other sales, sometimes 8 annas i)er ton, 
sometimes Re. 1, sometimes more. This would apply to all ports, but more 
especially to Bombaj' and Karachi. 

41. Do the Association consider that the imposition of the protective duties 
on coal proposed b 3 ’’ the Federation would result in an increase in the sales of 
Indian coal, and, if so, by what amount? 

41. Yes, to the extent to which imports from other countries are stopped. 


42. Would the increased sales of Indian coal which the Association consider 
probable result in the re-opening of mines at present shut dowii, or is it more 
probable that the demand would be met by the opening of new mines in areas 
where costs are lower? 


42. The answer to this must be that the mines from which the 300,000 tons 
were drawn would be those from which the required quality could be obtained. 
At present, nothing but first class Coal has anj' chance. 

43. Do the Association consider that the imposition of the protective duties 
proposed by the Federation would increase ap 2 )reciably the average pithead 
price of coal, and, if so, to what extent, or would the benefit to the industry 
be confined to such increase in sales as might result from the displacement 
of im 2 )orted coal? 

43. “ No ” to the first part and “ yes ” to the lost part of the question. 

44. It appears from page 58 of the Coal Commission’s Report that in the 
early months of 1923 the rebate granted bj- the South African Railwaj's on 
export coal amounted to 7s. 9d. per ton of 2,000 lbs. which with the exchange 
at Is. Gd. is equivalent to Rs. 5-9-7 per ton of 2,2401bs. According to the 
information in possession of the Association is the amount of the rebate still 
the same, or has any change been made? 

44. No change has been made in the South African Railway’s rebate, as 
far as we are aware. 


The Federation have asked for a certain scale of protection on the 
basis that the Indian producer ought to receive a price of about Rs. 9 a ton at 
the pithead for the best Jharia coal. Do the Association believe that, if the 
duties are imposed, it will in fact be possible to realize this price for coal sold 
in Bombay or Karachi, or would internal competition keep the price lower ? 

45. No. Internal competition is quite sufficient to kee^i the price down. 
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,• SECTION III. ^ V 

46 to 52 are questions for the Indian Mining Federation. 

’ ' Tsection rv. 

Questions for the Indian Mining Association. 


— 53. The Coal' Committee g.ave the following figures as the costs incurred 
between the pithead and certain ports — 

Transport cost ' 
per ton. 

Rs. A. P. 

Rangoon ... 


. 11 3 0 

Madras ...... 


. 11 15 0 

Bombay and Karachi 

. 

. 13 7 0 

Do the Association accept these estimates or 
consider necessary ? 

if not, wl 

liat changes do thej 

Rs. A. P. 

53. Railway freight Jliaria (net) 


.386 

Calcutta Port Charges ... 


.10 0 

Wastage 2 per cent 


.030 

Insurance ...... 

, , 

.030 

. . Finance . . . 

• 

.040 


Rs. 

. 5-2 6 

Add Freight — 

Say 

.530 

Rangoon. 

Madras. 

Karachi. 

Rs. . . .600 

6 12 0 

8 4 0 

Making Rs. . 113 0 

11 15 0 

13 7 0 


These estimates are accepted. Rates of freight, however, have fallen 
since the Indian Coal Committee’s Report was drawn up early in 1925 and 
the figures should be revised as follows: — 

Present freight Present price on 


about. that basis. 

Rs. A. p. Rs. A. P. 

Rangoon . . . . .400 930 

Madras 500 10 30 

Bombay-Karachi 6 8 0 11 11 0 


- ■ 54. In Appendix XIX of their Report the Coal Committee gave figures for 
the cost of landing coal at certain Indian ports. Do the Association accept 
these figures? 

54. Yes. 

55. Do 3 ’ou consider that tlio coal industry satisfies the third condition 

laid down bj- the Fiscal Commission, viz., that the industry' can eventually 
dispense with protection and meet world competition unaided in the sense 
that' Indian coal could be sold at a profit in Bombay and Karachi in competi- 
tion with foreign coal? If so, what change in the conditions do you anticipate 
which would be likely to produce this result? ; 

55. Yes, in Bombay at any rate. 

; ' The import of coal fTom the United Kingdom may continue as a large pro- 
portion of it is of special quality and js brought in for Admiralty purposes. 

The quantity of 100,000 is not likely to affect the situation. There does not 
seem to be much fear of other coal coming in, such as Japanese and Australian 
though of course there is alwaj^s that possibility. 

56. Do the Association approve of the imposition of the protective duties 

proposed bj" the. Federation? 

_ 56. The proposal does, not, commend itself .in its entirety to this Associa- ’ 
tion, as it seems to go beyond the emnomic necessities of the present situation. 
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Comparative Statement of Baisings and despatches of Coal and Cohe and 

Bnhhle and Bust in Tons. 



1922.* . 

— 

Raisings. 

Despatohes. 

Stocks. 


Coal and 
Coke. 

Rubble 
and Dust. 

Coal and 
Coke. 

Rubble 
and Dust. 

Coal and 
Coke. 

Rubble 
and Dust. 

Morcb Quarter — 







Members 

2,600,869 

205,599 

1,463,028 

172,298 

1,957,987 

213,153 

Non-memhers . 

2.107,512 

32,254 

861,232 

9,518 

3,481,404 

110,549 

Total 

4,7(j8,3S1 

237,853 

2,324,260 

181,816 

r.,43 9,391 

333,702 

June Quarter — 







Members 

2,200,62') 

204,484 

2,259,359 

191,982 

1.858,529 

212,880 

ITou-members . 

1,918,956 

••• 

1,231,703 

•• 

3,841,730 

... 

Total 

4,119,586 

204,484 

3,-191,062 

191,982 

5,095,259 

212,880 

^eptr. Quarter — 




1 



Members 

1,967,492 

2Sl,4('i3 

2,272,071 

236,387 

1,445,189 

189,082 

Xon-members . 

... 

... 

••• 

... 

... 

... 

Total 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

Deer. Quarter — 







Members . 

1,878,898 

259,212 

2,054,683 

278,649 

1,234,624 

157,863 

Non-members , 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

Total 

j 

1 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 


* Figures for Non-memberB arc not available from Septcrabor quarter of 1022. 
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•Comparative Statement of Bdisings and Despatches of Coal and Coke and 

Bnlihle and Dust in Tons. 



1923,* 

— 

i 

RAISI^-GS. 

Despatchks. 

Stocks. 


Coal and 
Coke. - 

Rubble 
and Dust. 

Coal and 
Coke. 

Rnbblo 
and Dust. 

Coal and 
Coke. 

Rubble 
and Dust. 

March Quarter — 

Members 

2,597,929 

281,196 

2,175,139 

255,543 

1,652,367 

171,386 

Non-members . 

... 

... 

... 

... 


... 

Totaii . 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

June Quarter — • 

Members 

2,091.739 

248,703 

2,171,900 

231,017 

1,425,056 

169,440 

Non-members . 

... 

... 

; 

... 

... 

... 

Total 

! 

... 

... 

... 

... 


Sei)tr. Quarter — 

Members 

1,905,769 

271,132 

1,864,155 

240,463 

1,430,873 

187,461 

Non-members . 

... 

... 

... 

1 

... 

... 

Total 


... 

... 

• •• ' 

... 

... 

Deer. Quarter — 

Members 

2,140,150 

306,428 

2,298,273 

311,704 

1,458,980 

188,934 

Non-members . 

... 

I 

I 

••• 


... 

Total 


... 

— 


•• 

... 


* Pigui'cs fi,r Non-members aro not available from September quarter of 1922. 
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Comparative Statement of Eaisings and Despatches of Coal and Cohe and 

Enblle and Dust in Tons. 



1924.* 

— — 

RAISIS’GS. 

Destatches. 

Stocks. 


Co.al and. 
Coke. 

Rubble 
and Oust. 

Coal and 
Coke. 

Rubble 
and Dust. 

Cool and 
Coke. 

Rubble 
and Dust. 

JIarch Quarter — 







Jlembers 

3,024.453 

335,0f8 

2,25^,474 

282,576 

2,072,512 

231,882 

Non members . 

... 

— 


... 

... 

.... 

Total 

... 

... 

•• 

... 

... 

... 

June Quarter — 





1 


Members , 

2,473,981 

320,736 

2,449,378 

314,225 

2,022,225 

228,659 

Non-ai embers . 

... 

... 

... 

- 

i 

... 

Total 

... 

•• 

... 

... 


... 

Septr. Quarter — 


■ 





Members 

2,104,117 

304.314 

2,552,073 

286,712 

1,510,632 

212,112 

Non -members . 

... 


... 

... 

... 

... 

Total 

... 

... 

... 

... 


... 

Deer. Quarter— 







Members , 

2,195,824 

256,687 

2,300,916 

26 ,998 

1,386.903 

193,975 

Non-members . 

1 

... 

— 

\ 

1 

... 


... 

Total, 


... 

... 

... 




* Figures for Non-members are not available from September quarter of 1922. 
























Xame of Firm.' 

Messrs. Andrew Yule & Co., Ld, 


H. V. Low & Co., Ld, 

F. W. Heilgers & Co. ' 


The Agent, East Indian Eailway 

The Agent, East Indian Railway 

The Agent, Benghl-Nagpur Railway 
Messrs. Bird & Co. ... 

,, Kilburn & Co. . . , 


Coal fompanies. 

Adjai Coal Co,, Ld. 

Adjai Valley Coal Co., Ld. 
Bengal-Bhatdee Coal Co,, Ld. 

Bengal Coal Co., Ld. 

Bengal-Giridih Coal Co., Ld. 
Bengal-Nagpur Coal Co., Ld. 

Burra Dhemo Coal Co., Ld. 

Deoli Coal Co., Ld. 

Industry Coal Co., Ld. 

Kalapahari Coal Co., Ld. 
Katras-Jherriah Coal Co., Ld. 

Minto Coal Co., Ld. 

North-West Coal Co., Ld. 

Seebpore Coal Co., Ld. 

Sudamdih Coal Co., Ld. 

Western Coal Co., Ld. 

Albion Coal Co., Ld. 

Bhalgora Coal Co., Ld. 

Kasta Collieries, Ld, 

Kuardi Coal Co., Ld. 

Lakurka Coal Co., Ld. 

New Kessurgurrah Goal Co., Ld. 

Bhulanbararee Coal Co., Ld. 

Borrea Coal Co., Ld. 

Chunilia Coal Co., Ld. 

Gobindpore Coal Co., Ld. 

Khas Jherria Colliery Co., Ld. 
Patmohna Collieries, Ld. 

Sendra Coal Co., Ld. 

Standard Coal Co., Ld. 

Kurhurbaree and Serampore Collie- 
ries, Giridih. 

E. I. and B. N. Railways Joint Colli- 
ery, Bokaro. 

Ditto. 

Budroochuck Coal Mining Co., Ld. 
Burrakur Coal Co., Ld. 

Eaneegunge Coal Association, Ld, 

Tata Iron and Steel Co., Ld.’s Bhela- 
tand Colliery. 

Tata Iron and Steel Co., Ld.’s Malkera 
and Choitodih Collieries, 

Tata Iron and Steel Co., Ld.’s 
Jamadoba Colliery. 

Tata Iron and Steel Co., Ld.’s Sijuah 
Colliery. 


INDIAN MINING ASSOCIATION. 
List of Membeks on 30th September 1925. 
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Sumo of Firm. Coal Companic.'. . 


Messrs. Macneill & Co, 

Linton Miller, Ld. 

„ Jnrdine, Skinner & Co. 

,, 'Villiors, Ld. 

„ Martin & Co. 


Turnbull Bros., Ld. 

Shaw Wallace & Co. 

Turner, Morrison Co., Ld. 
Balmer, Lawrie & Co. 
McLeod & Co. 


Aldih Coal Co., Ld. - 
Dhemo Main Collieries, Ld. 

Equitalde Coal Co., Ld. 

Hurriladih Coal Co., Ld. 

Mundulpoor Coal Co., Ld. 

Nodiha Coal Co., Ld. 

West Jamuria Coal Co., Ld. 

Cliveden Coke Co., Ld. 

Fularihad Coal Co., Ld. 

Jasnadih Coal Co., Ld. 

Singaran Coal Syndicate, Ld. 
Sowardih Coal Co., Ld. 

Suratand Colliery. 

B.ansdeopxir Coal Co., Ld. 

East Indian Coal Co., Ld. 

Marine Coal Co., Ld. 

Sutikdih Co.al Co., Ld. 

Bagdigi Colliery. 

Chatabar Colliery, Ld. 

Hapjan Colliery, Ld. 

Highfield Colliery, Ld. 

Jainty (Central) Collierj'-, Ld. 

Jainty (West) Colliery, Ld. 

Ghusick (& Muslia Collieries, Ld, 
Kosoonda it Nyadeo Collieries, Ld. 
Moira Collieries, Ld. 

Poriapnr Collieries, Ld. 

Batibaty Collieries, Ld. 
Samla-Govindpur Collieries, Ld. 
Sainla-Kendra Collieries, Ld. 
Samla-Ilaninagar Collieries, Ld. 
Satpuknri.a and Asansol Collieries^ 
Ld. 

Trans-Adjai Collieries, Ld, 

Damagurria Coal Co., Ld. 

Pandra Co. 

Anialg.ainated Coalfields, Ld. 
Huntodih Coal Co., Ld. 

Khas Kajora Coal Co., Ld. 

Nazira Coal Co., Ld. 

New Tetturya Coal Co., Ld. 

North Damuda Coal Co., Ld. 

Pencil Yallej’ Coal Co., Ld. 

Lodna Colliery Co. (1920), Ld. 

New Bcerbhoom Coal Co., Ld.. 

Bansjorah. Coal Co., Ld. 

Gopalichuck Coal Co., Ld. 
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Name of ITirro. 

Messrs. N. C. Sii'car & Sons 

„ Mackinnon, iMaekenzie & Co. 

„ Williamson, Magor & Co. 

,, Anderson, Wright & Co. 

,, Gillanders, Arbnthnot & Co. 


,, Octavins Steel & Co., Ld. . 

,, Apcar & Co. 

,, L. N. Agai-n-alla, Ld. 

„ Geo. Henderson & Co. 

,, Burn & Co. 

„ Bannerjee & Co. 

,, Planters’ Stores & Agencv 

Co., Ld. 

„ D. N. Ghosh & Bros. 

,, K. Worali & Co. 

,, Khengarji Trikoo & Co. ' . 

,, Kanji Monji & Co. 

,, Oosman Jamall & Sons, Ld. 

Manji Govanial, Esq. 

Messrs. G. A. Archard & Co., Ld. 

P. F. Linton, Esq 

Messrs. Agabeg Brothers. 

,, The Angari)atra Colliery Co. 

,, S; B. Balia & Sons. 

„ The Bengal Iron Co., Ld. . 

,, Gangji Dossa & Sons. 

,, Kanga & Co. 

„ Ghela Panchau & Co. 

The Agent 

Seth Khora Ramji, Esq. . 

J. K. Patel, Esq. , . 

Ainarsinh Gowamal, Esq. . ' 

Butto Kristo Ray, Esq. . . 

Messrs. B. Ray Jc Go. 

■ „ R. M. Paul & Bros. 

■ Gagan Chandra Ganguly, Esq. 


■ - • Coal Companies. 

Barabani Coal Concern, Ld. 

Eastern Coal Co., Ld. 

Union Coal Co., Ld. 

Bokaro and Ramgur, Ld. 

Central Kurkend Coal Co., Ld. 

Khoodia Coal Co., Ld. 

Maharaja of Kasimbazar’s Kha& 
Collieries. 

Napur Co.al Co., Ld. 

Searsole Coal Co., Ld. 

New Manbhoom Coal Co., Ld. 

Apcar Collieries, Ld. 

Colliery Proprietors. 

Shainpore Coal Co., Ld. 

Burn & Co., Ld.’s Collieries. 

Colliery Proprietors. 

Central Dhai'maband Coal Co., Ld.^ 

Colliery Proprietors. 

Ditto. 

Khas Joyrampur Collieries. 

Colliery Proprietoi's. 

Century Coal Co., Ld. 

Colliery Proprietor. 

Sudamdih Colliery. 

Linton’s Angarpatra Colliery, Ld. 
Jogta Colliery. 


Godhur Colliery. 

Colliery Proprietors. 

North Knjama Coal Co. 

Colliery Proprietors. 

Loiver Joyrampur Colliery. 

Assam Railways and Trading Co., 
Ld. 

Jharia Khas and Balliarie Coal Con- 
cern. 

Alliance Colliery Co. 

Teesra Colliery. 

Gonshadih Coal Co. 

Ramkanali Colliery. 

Colliery Proprietors. 

New Lakurka Colliery. 



Statement II. — Handed in t)y the Indian Mining Association on the SOth 

Noveniherr 1935. 

From the answers to the questionnaire, it will be seen that the Indian 
Mining Association consists of large collieries and small, European and Indian, 
and its members account for at least two-thirds of the total output foi' all 
India, that is, 14 millions out of 21 millions, and probably this year 14 
millions out of 181 millions. The Federation represent a proportion, but not 
all, of the remaining third. ; 
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I submit a statement showing that the number of mines regulated by the 
Indian Mines Act was — 

942 in 1923, 

846 in 1924, and 

801 at the present time. 

The total output in 1923 was 18,763,967, 
in 1924 was 20,256,034, 

and looks like going back to 18J millions in 1925. It comes to this that, 
although 140 mines have closed since 1923, the output stands where it did. 
This seems to me to indicate, firstb’, that the installation of mechanical coal 
cutters had enabled the larger collieries to increase raisings; and secondly, 
that the improved wagon supply has enabled buyers to draw their supplies 
at least from the Collieries they preferred. 

The Association have approached the question of an import duty from the 
point of view that cheap coal is essential to industries, and they are averse 
to raising the price artificially to consumers. At the same time we want an 
outlet for all the coal produced. This is just as important to us as the ques- 
tion of price. It is hardly necessary to emphasize the importance of the 
Coal Industry to the Country generally, and although at present it is passing 
through a jieriod of depression, any steps that can be taken to restore its 
prosperity should be taken. Demand is not what it was, and prices, generally 
speaking, are down to pre-war level. The view taken by the Committee of 
the Association is that there is ample coal in India for all India’s needs — the 
transport facilities, either by sea or rail, to all the points of consumption, are 
now available. We do not send Indian coal to Africa, and it is quite unneces- 
sai'y that African coal should be imported into India. India is not South 
Africa’s natxiral market. 

It seems not unreasonable for us to ask therefore that an Indian consumer 
should take Indian coal in preference to African. The Legislative Assembly 
has already passed a Resolution in favour of a Countoravailing duty by 77 
votes to 39. 

The Association would not interfere in any way with the consumer’s right 
to select the quality of Indian coal ho requires. If he wishes first-class quali- 
ties, he should bo entirely free in that respect, and not be obliged to purchase 
a lower grade. There is srifficient of either or of both kinds to replace all 
the coal now imported. 

The Association likewise do not wish to raise the price to the consumer 
and do not think the proposed import duty of Rs. 1-8-0 per ton will do sp. 
Prices in the last few months have come down about Rs. 4 per ton, and in 
their view, this small import duty would enable tbe Indian Coal industry 
to again get a footing in markets which were lost when the embargo was 
pxit on exports a few years ago. 

As regards Bombay, the Association consider that if, by reason of the 
charges, Indian coal cannot be sent by sea, it should be made possible to send 
it by rail. This can be done by giving a rebate on Railway freight, confined 
to graded coal if that course is thought best in all the circumstances. 

A good deal of misunderstanding has arisen over a stal cment in the Report 
of the Indian Coal Committee that Indian coal could only compete in over- 
seas markets in the then conditions if its pithead price was not higher than 
certain stated figures. The paragraph in which these figures appeared was 
a very guarded one, based on certain estimates of charges and no absolute 
accuracy was claimed for the figures. The rates of steamer freight were those 
current at the time the report was written nearly a year ago, and as these 
rates are now Rs. 2 per ton less, that amount can be added to the figures for 
Singapore, Colombo, Bombay and Karachi, as shown above, and the esti- 
mated pithead prices should be revised as follows: — 

Rs. 4 to Rs. 4-8-0 for Singapore. 

Rs. 7-5-0 for Colombo. 

Rs. 7 for Bombay and Karachi. 



Nibmhr.r of Mines regulated hy the Indian Mines Jet. 



Central India ... 2 175,950 235,298 

Hyderabad ... 2 G58,-120 0’41,775 

Baipntaiia .. . . 1 7,119 , 21,870 

Baluchistan (additional) . ... 10 — 12,000 10 — 13,00p 
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Statement III. — Letter dated 2nd Leccmher 1925, from the President, Indian 

Mining Association, Calcutta. 

The situation which the Board asked me to deal witli, as I understood it, 
was the following: — 

The steamer freight from Calcutta to Rangoon being Rs. 4 (6s.) and 
Madras Rs. 4-4-0 (6s. 4d.), compared with Rs. 6-66 (10s.) the freight from 
Africa, those places are in effect protected already to the extent of the 
difference. The imposition of a duty of Rs. 1-8-0 per ton on imports into 
Bombay would put that port in a somewhat similar position — ^what effect would 
"this have on the f.o.r. price? 

In the first place, we cannot work on actual figures, as no business has 
been reported in cargoes to Rangoon or Madras for the last three months. If 
cargoes had been enquired for, the quoted prices would have been as shown 
in the enclosed statement — possibly less. 

Rs. 5-8-0 per ton has been taken as the pit’s mouth price of the coal, but 
it w'ill be noticed that Rs. 16-4-0 c.i.f. Bombay /Karachi leaves much less than 
"that. This price is exceptionally low. 

I hope this is the information the Tariff Board requires. 


Enclosure. 


Specimen prices — ^A’ovcinhcr 1925. 


— 

Bombav 

and 

Karacld. 

Rangoon. 

Madras. 


Rs, 

. A. 

r. 

Rs. 

A. 

p. 

Rs. A. 

r. 

Railway freight Jharit to Docks . 

3 

8 

C 

3 

8 

6 

3 8 

6 

Extras at Docks ..... 

0 

1 

6 

0 

1 

6 

0 1 

6 

Loading . . . • • ... 

0 

8 

0 

0 

8 

0 

0 8 

0 

River dues ... ... 

0 

8 

0 

0 

8 

0 

0 8 

0 

Wastage — 









Loss between colliery and Docks — say 2 

0 

4 

0 

0 

4 

0 

0 4 

0 

■per cent. 









2 per cent, off B/Lading (Survey Weight). 

0 

4 

0 

0 

4 

0 

0 4 

0 

Insurance ...... 

0 

4 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 3 

0 

Agents (taken at) .... . 

0 

! 

4 

0 

0 

4 

0 

0 4 

0 

Inspection . . ... 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 1 

0 


5 

11 

0 

5 

8 

0 

5 10 

0 

Steamer freight 

c 

4 

0 

4 

0 

0 

4 4 

0 

Coal ..•••••• 


8 

0 

5 

8 

0 

6 8 

0 


1 17 

i 

7 

0 

16 

0 

0 

15 G 

0 


Cost of financing the cargoes has not been included in the above calcula- 
tions. 
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, Rangoon and Madras.- — No sales of cargoes c.i.f. were reported September, 
October, November 1925. 

Bombay and Karachi. — Business has been ' reported in October 1925 at 
Es. 16-4-0 to Rs, 16-8-0 per ton c.i.f. 

The above prices are based on rates of steamer freight current in Noveni- 
,ber 1925. . 


Statement IV. — Letter dated 3rd- 'December 1925, from the President, Indian 
Mining Association, Calcutta. 

In continuation of my letter of the 2nd instant, I enclose a letter in 
original from Messrs. Blacker & Co., Freight Brokers, dated the 3rd Decem- 
ber 1925, giving the rates of steamer freights ruling in the months of 
September, October and November last, for the ports of Madras, Rangoon, 
Karachi and Bombay. 

'J'liis may be useful to you. 


Enclosure. 


Blackek & Co., 
Ship Freight 

AND 

CoAD Bbokebs. 


Copy. 

Bbokebs’ Exchange. 
Royal Exchange Buildings, 
2, Clive Street, 
Calcutta, Srd December 1925, 


To 

A. A. F. Bray, Esq., 

Messrs. Jardine Skinner & Co. 


Dear Sib, 

As requested by you, we give you below details of freights ruling during 
September to November 1925; — 


Madras 

Rangoon 

Karachi 

Bombay 


September. 
Rs. 4, Rs. 4-4 
Rs. 4, Rs. 4-4 
Rs. 6-8 
Rs. 6-8 


October. 

Rs. 4, Rs. 4-12 
Rs. 3-8, Es. 4 
Rs. 6-4 
Rs. 6-4 


November. 
Rs. 4-8-0 
Rs, 3-12, Rs. 4 
Rs. 6-4 
Rs. 6-4 


Yours, faithfully, 
BLACKER & CO. 


Statement V.— Letter^ dated the 8th December 1925, from the President, 
Indian Mining Association, Calcutta. 

With, further reference to your letter No. 674 of the Srd December 1925, I 
bare obtained information of business done as follows: — 


Pangooh. 

May, June and July— Rs. 14-12-0 per ton c.i.f. based on freight at Rs. 4-4-0 
per ton. 

October, November and December— Rs. 14-12-0 per ton c.i.f. based on 
freight at Rs. 3-12-0 to Rs. 4 per ton. 
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, . Madras. 

i 

June, July, August and September— Es. 16-12-0 per ton c.i.f. based on 
freight at Es. 6-4-0 per ton. 

From September, tlie seller would be pi'epared to do business lower than 
Rs. 16-12-0. 


Bombay and Kaiachi. 

October — Es. 16-4-0 to Es. 10-S per ton c.i.f. based on freight at Es. 6-4-0 
to Es. 6-8-0 per ton. 

The months shown above may not be the actual months of sliipment. The 
prices, however, represent business actually done. 


Sfatcmnd T'7. — LeUci, dated the Januaiy 1020, from the Indian 
Mining /Issociation, Catentta. 

Tour letter dated 13th Januarj' 1926 has been submitted to this Asso- 
ciation Committee who have noted the particulais you desire them to furnish 
regarding Natal and Transvaal coal and Jharia and Deshargarh coals. 

■\Vith regard to your first request for particulars of the raising costs of 
Natal and Transvaal coal in the years 1913, 1923, 1924 and 1925, 1 am directed 
to inform you that the Committee have no definite information available. 

In a pamphlet published in Africa in 1922 the following paragraphs 
appeared : — 

“ South African coals, in respect of cost and production and many 
other conditions, arc very favourably circumstanced as regards 
an export trade in certain markets.” 

” The position to-day is that we have practically unlimited quantities 
of coal of good quality and imoved commercial value which lie- 
ready to hand and which can be opened up and worked under 
conditions as favourable as those prevailing in any other country 
in the world.” 

And in the “ Colliery Guardian ” of the 11th December 1925 a report was 
given of a sitting of the Economic and IVage Commission at Johannesburg 
regarding the coal industry of the Transvaal, in the course of which it was 
stated that the price of Transvaal coal at the pit’s mouth is probably the 
lowest in the world and the grade is good. Although the Association Com- 
mittee have no definite information on the point, they have reason to think 
that present raising costs in South Africa are about 6 shillings per ton vhich 
is equivalent to Rs. -4 per ton at the present rate of exchange here. 

In the report of the Coal Commission of South Africa, 1922, they sa^, 

” the post of production elsewhere, owing to high wages, must for some time 
remain high compaied to the cost of mining coal in South Africa and must 
go a long way to counterbalance the advantages of short distance to sea and 
the cheap freight in ships which have a return cargo to look forward to. 
The trade at the East African ports and at Aden and Colombo should, there- 
fore, almost be in the hands of the South Afiican collieries and a share of the 
trade at Singapore and other eastern ports and South America may also 
reasonably be expected fall to them.” 

As regards your second request for particxdars of the highest and loxeesf 
pithead price by which it is presumed you mean “ sale price ” and not “ rais- 
ing cost ” I have to refer you to the publication on the “ Indian Coal Statis- 
tics, 1924.” In the preface to that publication a chart is given of the average 
price of pit’s mouth coal ; and on page 9 the prices of first and second class 
Jharia coals are given month by month for the past three years. If informa- 
tion is desired further back than the past three years you doubtless have 
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access to the earlier editions of the report on the “Production and con- 
sumption of coal in India ” Svhere this information is readily available. 

I am to add, for your information, that selected Jharia coal sells at about 
12 annas per ton above the price of first class Jharia, and Deshergarh coal 
sells about 12 annas per ton above the price of selected Jharia coal. 

The following prices, at which contracts for first grade Jharia coal were 
made from 1913-14, may perhaps be of interest to the Tariff Board in the 
course of their deliberations : — 


1913- i4 

1914- 15 

1915- 16 

1916- 17 

1917- 18 

1918- 19 

1919- 20 

1920- 21 

1921- 22 


Statement VII. — Letter, dated itli Fehruary 1926, from the Indian Mining 

Association, Calcutta. 

With reference to the enquiries in your letter No. 45, dated 26th 
January 1926, I am directed to inform you that the pithead prices ruling 
at present for the various classes of Bengal and Bihar and Orissa coals 
may be stated as follows: — 

Desherghur 
Selected Jharia 
1st Class Jharia 
1st Class Raneegunge 
2hd Class Jharia nominal 

In passing these figures on to you, I am instructed to add that, generally, 
rates are about 8 annas per ton down all round since November 1925, and 
possibly a little more than 8 annas in the case of particular sellers. 


Per ton. 

. Rs. 7 

. . . Rs. 6 

. . . Rs. 5 

. Rs. 5-4 

. . . Rs. 2-12 to Rs. 4 


Per ton. 
Rs. A. P. 
.400 
4 0 0 

3 12 0 

4 0 0 

3 8 0 

4 8 0 

5 6 0 

5 4 0 

6 8 0 
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THE INDIAN MINING ASSOCIATION. 


B. — Okai-. 

Evidence of Mr. A. A. F, BRAY, recorded at Calcutta on Monday 

the 30th November 1925. 

President. — should like to begin by saying that we are much indebted to 
you for the assistance you gave in arranging for the visit to two important 
collieries of Dr. Matthai and Mr. Glee, the Secretary to the Board. 

Mr. Pray. — I trust they found it interesting. Our colliery people were 
very glad to show them round, I am sure. 

President. — Wo are also indebted to you for the very clear replies to the 
questionnaire you have sent in, which will shorten our examination a good 
deal. You represent the Indian Mining Association? 

Mr. Bray. — ^Yes. 

_ Prc.’sidcnt. — T see from one of the answers to the questionnaire that the 
mines affiliated to the Association produce two-thirds of the coal produced in 
India? 

Mr. Bray. — 14 millions out of 21 millions and this year I should think 14 
out of 18i million tons so that we represent two-thirds, if not more, of the 
total output of India. 

President. — We asked also the Federation exactly the same question that 
we asked you about the output of the mines affiliated to that body. We have 
not got their answers on that point. I hope we shall get them in due course, 
but I gather that in Bengal and Bihar there are some mines which are not 
affiliated to either one body or the other. 

ilfr. Bray. — That is so. 

President. — Can you give us some idea of their output? 

Mr. Bray. — The Federation have already stated the number of collieries 
they represent. 

President. — ^The number of collieries is fairly easy to get but the actual 
output of those collieries is quite a different matter. 

Mr. Bray. — As far as I can answer that question, I should say that the 
Federation represent a proportion of the remaining third. 

President. — ^We hope when they send their answer to that question we shall 
get the figures correctly. I think both bodies’ mines are in Bengal, Bihar 
and Orissa? 

Mr. Bray. — ^Tes. 

President. — They don’t represent the Central Provinces collieries? 

Mr. Bray. — ^Messrs. Shaw Wallace & Company have Pench Valley. 

President. — After all it is not an important matter. At any rate you are 
in a position to speak for a considerable proportion of the mines in India. 

Mr. Bray. — Yes. I would like to hand in a statement for your conve- 
nience.* The figures there show the nuniber of mines regulated by the Indian 
Mines Act. You will see that there were 942 mines in 1923, 846 in 1924 and 
801 at the present day. Of course you know that the total output in 1923 
was 18,763,967 and in 1924 it was 20,256,034 tons, and from the figures I 
have given you up to September you will see that the output looks like going 
back to 18} million tons this year. That is to say, although 140 mines have 
closed since 1923 the outj)ut stands where it did. 

President. — ^lYhat exactly are you gimng? Are these mines under the 
Indian Mines Act; does the statement exclude the Indian states? 


* Statement II. 




Mr. Bray. — ^Yes. 

President. — In arriving at the mnnber of mines in each year, are 5 'ou 
excluding the mines that produced no coal during the year ? 

Mr. Bray.—l think in one year there was one mine that produced no coal. 
That is my recollection. These are the figures •which are given by the Chief 
Inspector of Mines of the mines open. 

Presidcjif.— If.the mines do not produce any coal it does not matter ■whether 
it is open or not. 

Mr. Bray. — You •will see that all the mines produced coal except one. 

_ President. — What I am thinking of is the Statistics published by the 
Director General of Commercial Intelligence giving the number of mines in 
the Supplementary Indian Trade Journal. There were 176 of those in his 
list in Bengal, Bihar and Orissa alone that Avere producing no coal. 

Mr. Bray. — I paid some attention to what is published there, but I should 
prefer to take the figure of the Chief Inspector of Mines. These figures I 
liaA'e given you are taken from his report right up to the end of September. 
These figures seem to me to indicate, firstly, that the installation of mechani- 
cal coal cutters has enabled the larger collieries to increase their raisings and 
secondly, that the improved wagon supply has enabled the buyer to draAv his 
supplies from any colliei'j' he prefers. 

Mr. Gimcaia. — Bestrictions on the supply of wagons have been removed, 
that is what you jnean when you speak of increased railway facilities? 

Mr. Bray. — ^We are ]iow getting Avagons in full on indents and for the 
last 12 months; previous to that Ave did not. Therefore .Avhen a consumer was 
held up for coal he had to go AA’here the wagons AA’cre. 

Mr. Gintvala. — ^Noav all the collieries can get as many Avagons as they 
require? 

Mr. Bray. — ^The raihvays can now supply all the wagons avc want. They 
have a sAirpIus now. 

President. — I don’t quite understand AA’hy you anticipate that the output 
will be a little Ioaa- — hiillion tons? The worst months are over now, 
aren’t they? 

Mr. Bray. — November is usually the Avorst month. 

President. — On arithmetical calculation you ought to get 19§- million tons. 

Mr. Bray. — It is not done arithmetically. As I said, November is the 
worst month, or about the AA'orst, for raisings, and I think you Avill find that 
18i millions Avill be about the figure. 

President. — On the other hand, you hnA'e got to compare it not Avith 21^ 
millioAi tons bxit with only 20 millions and odd because that is the output of 
British India. 

Mr Bray. — That is so. 

President. — So that avo are not getting on to a dilference of 3 million but 
2 million tons. 

Mr. Bray. — ^You can also compare it with 18 million tons for 1923. 1923 
and 1925 will bo about the same. 

President. — ^There is one point that has occurred to me in that connection. 
We have heard in the course of our enquiries not only about the Avagon diffi- 
culty, but also about large stocks of coal at mills and factories. Is it possible 
that in vieAV of improved railwaj^ facilities people are now redAicing the stocks 
of coal they hold? 

Mr. Bray. — Some are and some are not. 

President. — ^That might produce a temporai-y decrease in the demand this 
year Avhich would begin to correct itself again next year. People who are 
accustomed to hold stocks for three months might begin to liold stocks for two 
months only iji aucav of the improved position. The Tata Iron and Steel Com- 
pany said that it was their ideal to hold stocks for three months but I am 
wery doubtful if they ever did it. 
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Mr. Bray. — ^^Vith tlie state of wagon supply as it used to be, three months 
stocks was held by everybody who could collect as much, but with the wagon 
supply as we find it to-day, one month’s stock would be safe. 

Mr. Ginicala. — Does that apply to the busy season for the railways? 

Mr. Bray. — ^We can’t tell you. We have now had 12 months of a full 
supply of wagons, and it looks likely that the railways would be able to conti- 
nue to supply in full. It depends on so many things, wheat traffic and so on. 

President. — Before I go on, I should like to take some time to read the 
statement j-ou have just handed in. Tt is perhaps difficult to make this as a 
basis for the questions I have to ask because it deals with a variety of things 
in a different order. T think perhaps the most convenient point to start 
from is this. The jjroposal which has been made for protection for coal is of 
a somewhat exceptional kind. Ordinarily, when an industry was supplying 
95 per cent, or more of the country’s needs of the commodity which is pro- 
duced, it must be in a very strong position, and, therefore, apart from very 
special circumstances, it would not be a suitable industry to protect. 

Mr. Bray. — I sec, it ought not to ask for the other 5 per cent, ordinarily. 

President. — Therefore it follows that the coal industry, in order to establish 
its case, has got to show that its circumstances are exceptional. 

Mr. Bray. — ^Yes. 

President. — ^Tbat, of course, makes it very difficult to apply the conditions 
laid down by the Fiscal Commission. 

.1/?’. Bray. — I agree. 

President. — I think perhaps the best point to begin with is to make sur& 
what your proposals are, then the result you expect from them, then their 
justification, and finally the amount of protection which is required. You 
have told us that you think the proposals of the Indian Mining Federation 
go beyond the economic needs of the case, that is to say, it is not necessary to 
put so high a dvity as Es. 5 per ton on South African coal, and also it is not 
necessary to put a higher duty on other coal than would be imposed on South 
Afi'ican coal. 

il/r. Bray. — That is so, for two re.asons. The only considerable imports are 
those from South Africa. Coal from South Africa comes in at the rate of 
300,000 tons per annum and from the United Kingdom roughly 100.000 tons. 
Now, the coal from the United Kingdom is very largely Welsh coal which 
comes for special purposes of the Admiralty and so on, and I think it would 
come in whatever duty is put on. 

President. — The imports from other countries are 11,000 tons in the six 
months April to September 1925. That is immaterial. The onlj- considerable' 
imports therefore are those from South Africa and they do not come entirely 
to Bombay, they mostly go to Bombay and Karachi. I rule out Rangoon 
and ^Madras because Indian coal can hold its own there. 

Mr. Bray. — ^Yes. 

President. — ^I gather that your case practically is that you are in as strong 
a position in Madras and Burma as j-ou were before the war. You are sup- 
plying very nearly the same percentage. 

Mr. Bray. — Yes. 

President. — ^And also, I take it, it is your view that the price of coal in 
Madras and Rangoon is determined by internal competition between the 
Indian mines and not b 5 ' the price of imported coal. 

Mr. Bray. — ^At present by internal competition. Tt is governed every- 
where by internal competition at present. Your suggestion is that we have 
to keep prices of Iirdian coal down because we are competing with South 
Africa ? 

President. — ^Yes. 

Mr. Bray. — ^That brings us into the question of price. 



■' P7-estdehi.—I knoyr, but I am hot quite ready, to go' into'tliat yet. At hhy 
rate in Madras arid Burma trie -price is deterriiined riy internal competitidri 
rietiveen Indian mines, is it not? • 

' '.Alr. 'Sra’i/.-^Yes.' ; / r- 'i ' 

Presjcierit.— If then a protective' duty , of Re. 1-8-0 a ton is imposed; ydii 
don’t think there nill be ariy appreciable ' increase 'iii price even in Bombay 
and Karachi and j'ou also think you hope to get an incz'ease in the total 
.output of about '300,000 tons. : ' ' ' . : ■ 

Mr. Brmj. — hope to get an increased export trade to the extent of 
betiveen 200,000 and 300,000 tons. ’ 

. ' President. — ^Please don’t use the :n'ord “ export ” ; that 'ivould ordinarily 
mean export to foreign countries. 7. am thinking of the effect on the pro- 
ducer. ifou e.xpect increased sales of about 200,000 to 300,000 tons. That 
is the benefit that tvould accrue to the Izidian producer. 

Mr. Bi-ay.—We expect to sell 200,000' to 300,000 tons more coal to the 
Indian consumer than ■n-e do at present. 

President. — -I think it would be convenient at this point to put one or two 
■questions about the transport charges between Bombay and Karachi and the 
coal mines, tliat is the Avhole of the chai-ges between the pithead and the arrival 
to Bombay and Karachi, 

Mr. Bray. — On coal sent by sea? • 

President. — ^Yes. 

Mr. Bray. — ^That is given at page 3. 

President. — ^You have given two sets of figures which are not the same, one 
in the memorandum and one in the answers to the questionnaire. I think 
these were drawn in slightly different forms. However, it would be just as 
well not to have hanging over us two sets of figures. The wastage in the one 
case is taken as As. 4 and insurance As. 4 and in the answer to the question- 
naire both are taken at As. 3. 

Mr. Bray. — ^Yes. 

President.-— Can we take the answer in the questionnaire as being the one 
to go by? There is a difference of As. 2 in the grand total also. 

Mr. Bray. — The question in the questionnaire is directed to a specific 
statement in the Coal Committee’s Report : 

“ The Coal Conunittee gave the following figures. Did the Association 
accept these estimates?” 

We merelv set out the basis on which the Coal Committee arrived at their 
figures of Rs. 11-3-0, Rs. 11-15-0, and Rs. 13-7-0. 

President. — ^Do you accept them? 

Mr. Bray. — If the difference is only two annas, it is quite immaterial. 

President.- — You definitelj' say that these estimates are accepted. 

Mr. Bray.— Some people would put wastage at As. 8. It depends on what 
you include. 

President.— 1 am not interested in what other people may do. I am in- 
terested at the moment in what you tell me. 

Mr. Bray. — ^I accept both sets of figures. They are very very similar. 
‘Our memorandum includes agents’ commission. 

Presfdoif .— For that reason are you also including the agent’s commission 
In the case of South African coal in order to compare the c.i.f. imce with the 
price of Indian coal? 

Mr. Bray. — We have drawn them up for different purposes. 

President. — ^Let us take the one in the ans'wer to the questionnaire. 

Mr i Bray. — The difference is only As. 2. 

Presidenf.— There is just one point, however, about freight. The Coal 
Committee reported that the freight to Bombay was Rs. 8-4-0, whereas the 
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sea freight from South Africa was 12 shillings, so that if yoxi deduct the duty 
of eight annas, practically the freights are almost identical. 

Mr. Bray. — They are practically the same. 

President. — To-day both have fallen, but the fall at the moment is rather 
greater in the freight from Calcutta than in the freight from South Africa. 

Mr. Bray. — ^The freight will be the same. To-day the freight to Bombay 
is 11s. 6-8-0. 

President. — ^Taking to-day’s freights the position is rather more favour- 
able to Indian coal than the Coal Committee found it to be. 

Mr. Bray. — ^Most certainly. 

President. — ^The whole point is this: Would the Tariff Board be wise in 
anticipating that that was a permanent improvement in the condition of 
trade? 

3Ir. Bray. — No. 

President. — ^In that case what it means is we have got to increase slightly 
the freight from Calcutta to Bombay so as to leave the two freights in the 
same relative position, as they were at the time when the Coal Committee 
reported. 

Mr. Bray. — ^They seem to march level. 

President. — ^Do they? 

Mr. Bray. — If South African freight goes up, our freight also goes up. It 
is a world market. 

President. — I know. In arriving at the total transport charges, did you 
take Rs. 6 S-OP 

Mr. Bray. — I took the steamer freight rate of October 1925, 

President. — ^Would it be more prudent to take it a little higher? 

Mr. Bray. — It is not possible to say how the freight market will go. 

President. — You have not got my point. 

Mr. Bray. — I am afraid not. 

President. — On your own figures, I am suggesting to you that it might be 
prudent to make the position a little less favourable. It is not that I am 
trying to take anything away from you, but I am rather suggesting that you, 
ought to take something more. 

Mr. Bray. — I would much rather ascertain facts. 

President. — In order to compare the c.i.f. price of Indian coal with the 
c.i.f. price of South African coal at Bombay, I am suggesting that the sea 
freight from Calcutta ought to be taken a little higher, because though at 
present it is slightly lower than the freight from South Africa, ordinarily it 
won’t be quite so low as that. 

Mr. Bray. — It seems to me that the sea freight from Calcutta to Bombay 
or from South Africa to Bombay is about the same at the moment. If you 
suggest that we ought to take a higher figure, my answer to that is if you 
ask the steamer agents to quote you a forward freight rate to Bombay, it 
would be higher than this. If you ask them to give a contract rate for carry- 
ing coal in 1926, they will certainly ask for a higher rate of freight than that. 

President.— Similarly if the South African exporter were to ask them, 
would he be quoted at a higher rate too? 

Mr. Biny . — Certainly. 

President. — The point, rather is this. The Coal Committee arrived at a 
certain estimate of the relative level of the two freights. I don’t want to 
modify their estimate of the relative level unless there has been a permanent 
change. 

Mr. Bray. — It is unnecessary to do so. 

President. — It means raising slightly your transport charges to Bombay. 
In order to arrive at a round figure you have given the transport charges as. 
Rs. 11-11-0 in your answer to the questionnaire. 
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Mr. Bray. — ^Bombay-Kftrachi present price on that basis is Rs. 11-11-0. 

President. — Suppose we called it Rs. 12. 

Mr. Bray. — ^No objection. 

Dr. Matthai. — ^The new rebate is As. 8 off the railwaj' freight and As. 
off the port dues. 

. Mr. Bray.— Yes. 

Dr. Matthai. — think on the other hand the grading fee will be As. 2. 

Mr. Bray.— The grading fee will be one anna. We ignore that. 

President. — ^Taking it in round figures, can we take it approximately 
Rs. 12 for purposes of discussion? 

Mr. Bray. — For the purpose of getting a round figure for discussion y 
might tiike Rs. 12. 

Dr. Matthai. — On the question of the relative levels of freight, am I rig 
in supposing — I have heard the statement made somewhere and I want y 
to correct me if it is wrong — ^that recently there has been a general loweri 
of freights on account of general w’orld conditions in the freight market, b 
that the South African freight has not come down as a result of the shippi 
strike in South Africa and that the effect of it is likely to last for some montl 

Mr. Bray. — It maj' be. How can one say.? The steamer freights have ci 
tainly come down since the Coal Committee reported. 

Dr. Matthai. — I mention that point with reference to the suggestion ma 
by the President that tlie fact that the relative level is at present differs 
from what it was before is rather a temporary feature. 

Mr. Bray. — ^Yes. 

il/r. Ginwdla. — ^The Federation told us that so far as the Indian freigl 
were concerned, the reductions were merely seasonal. 

illr. Bray. — ^They are certainly seasonal. 

President. — Is this tlie time when the rates are normally high or norma 
low ? 

Mr. Bray. — At this season of the year they are normally low. 

Mr. Gimvala. — That is the Federation’s contention. It would not be sf 
to assume that freight rates on coal have come down because they might 
up again when the season becomes busy? 

Mr. Bray. — I don’t think steamers are making any money on freight. 

President. — All that is important for us is not the freight bj' itself, b 
how it compares with the South African freight. 

Mr. Bray. — ^My feeling is that they will march level. 

President. — ^^Ve had better adhere to the Coal Committee’s estimates 
which they compare the two freights. 

Mr. Bray. — I accept that. To-daj' each of them is about Rs. 2 a ton b 
than it was. That is rather important because as I remai-ked in my men 
randum a lot of misunderstanding has arisen out of the statement which u 
made about pithead prices. 

President. — I am just coming to that. I don’t think I have misundersto 
anything. I have not formed any conclusion. I shall have to ask questio] 
What the Coal Committee did was, as I gather, that, having arrived at 
estimate of the transport charges, they also estimated the price that cm 
be obtained for Indian coal c.i.f. Bombay or Karachi, whatever might be t 
port, and they deducted the one figure from the other and the balance v 
left for the producer. 

Mr. Bray. — At that time the steamer freight was Rs. 2 a ton more. T 
rates of freight have fallen equally in South Africa. A lot of prejudice 
being created by this statement which was made by the Coal Committee tl 
to get back to Singapore we should have to accept an f.o.r. price of Rs. 2 
Rs. 2-8-0 and to get back to Bombay an f.o.r. price of Rs. 5 a ton. It was a 
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stated by the Indian Coal Committee that the raising costs vrere Us. o for 
Jharia coalfields and Rs. 6 for Raniganj coalfields. 

President. — Is it of any importance to our enquiry 

Mr. Bray. — No. If the steamer freight from Calcutta marches level Tvith 
the Soxitli African freight, it is not important. 

President. — You have told us that the price of Transvaal coal is Es. 17 
nominal, Natal coal Rs. 18 nominal and of British coal Es. 18 to Es. 19 
nominal. I am not quite sure mhat exactly you mean by “ nominal.” 

Mr. Bray. — It applies to Rangoon and Madras. 

President. — “ Nominal ” refers to Rangoon and Madras? 

Mr. Bray. — Yes. 

President. — For Bombay and Karachi you have definitely given the figures 
•nf Rs. 18 and Rs. 17. 

Mr. Bray. — Yes. 

President. — ^The Federation’s point was that the difference between the 
.price of Transvaal and that of Natal coal was greater than that.' 

Mr. Bray. — It might be Rs. 2. 

President. — The kind of feeling that I had was that the difference was not 
absolutely Rs. 2. It might he anything between one to two rupees. I notice 
that the Coal Committee worked at it in that way. 

Mr. Bray. — ^Yes. 

President. — In our discussion with the Federation we have taken selected 
Jharia as typical Indian coal which is most likely to find a market. Is that 
a reasonable method to adopt.® 

Mr. Bray. — ^Yes. There is also a large market for Dishergarh and it is 
immaterial which you take, because roughly the cost at the docks f.o.b. would 
be about the same. Selected Jharia sells at about Re. 1 a ton less than 
Dishergarh. On the other hand Dishergarh enjoys a lower railway freight to 
the docks. 

President. — But surely it is not a question of what it costs to raise it, but 
what people are prei)ared to pay for it. 

Mr. Bray. — Take the market any day. Supposing selected Jharia is sell- 
ing at Rs. 6-8-0, Dishergarh will sell at Rs. 7. 

President. — You have given the price of selected Jharia as Rs. 6-8-0 and 
Dishergarh as Rs. 7-8-0. 

Mr. Bray. — ^Eaihvay freight from Jliaria to Kidderpore Docks would be 
about Rs. 3-8-0 whereas from Dishergarh to Kidderpore Docks it would be 
roughly Rs. 2-8-0. 

President. — In order not to complicate the case, -may we continue to take 
selected Jharia? 

Mr. Bray. — I merely wish to bring out that it is really immaterial which 
you take. 

President. — Ti’hat really one wants to know is the c.i.f. price that can be 
•obtained for selected Jharia in Bombay to-day? 

Mr. Bray. — I think it is given on page 3 of the memorandum. We might 
•obtain Es. 18. 

President. — It does not say so definitely. It merely says: 

“ A rough comparison of the items making up a cargo sold at Rs. 18 
per ton c.i.f. Bombay would be as follows: . . .” 

If both Bengal and African coal sold at these rates, is this the waj^ to divide 
up? 

ill?’. Bray. — Are you trying to ascertain the current market rate for best 
Jharia coal? 

Preside?if.-^That is what I want to know. It is absolutely essential to get 
nil the information we can. 
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Mr. Oimcala.— What kind of coal, is going to compete with South African- 
coal ? . 

il/r. Bray .—Selected Jharia and Dishergarh will compete with South 
African coal. The price in Bombay would be round about Es. 18. I think 
you might find it difficult to induce the Bombay buyer to pay Es. 18 for Indian 
coal. 

President. — ^Let me put it this way. There ai’e consumers in Bombay who- 
are prepared to pay as much as Es. 18 a ton, but these consumers’ sympathies 
j’ou hare already enlisted. They are not the people you are now trying to 
get at. Is not the important question rather this, how much would you have 
to reduce your price in order to induce people who are at present buying 
Natal coal to take your coal? 

Mr. Pray. — ^Yes. We have shown that the Bombay buyer prefers Natal 
coal, because lie considers it to be 10 per cent, suiierior, that is to say, Es. 2 
better than Indian. 

President. — Some of them do, not all. That is to say, some of the consumers 
pay as high as Bs. 18 for selected Jharia. 

Mr. Bray. — I would not like to make a definite statement that they are- 
prepared to pay Es. 18 a ton. 

President. — That is just it. 

Mr. Bmy.—Ti you would like to know, I could give you later on the prices 
at which actual business is done in Bombay. 

President. — It would be very useful indeed. 

Mr. Bray. — I would get you a note on prices at which business is done in- 
Bombay.* 

President. — If particular mines don’t want their names to be disclosed, we 
don’t want that. 

Mr. Gimvala. — ^IThen 3 ’ou refer to African coal, are you referring to Natal 
or Transvaal coal? 

Mr. Bray. — There is a difference of one to two rupees between the two.. 
If Natal is satisfied with a price of Es. 5-8-7, then the prices of best Indian 
and African coal are the same. 

President. — On page 17 of this pamphlet the Indian Mining Federation 
have given a statement showing the c.i.f. Bombay price for South African 
coal (Natal and Transvaal) from March 1922 to July 1923. The price you 
have given for Natal coal is Bs. 18 a ton. 

Mr. Bray. — Transvaal is cheaper than that to-day. You have evidence of 
the business that is done. Thej' say 26s. Gd. for African coal without specify- 
ing whether it is Natal or Transvaal. 

Mr. Gimcala. — We have asked the Federation to specif 3 ' them. 

Mr. Bray. — That is probably Natal coal. 

President. — Their figures and yours agree at an 5 ' rate as regards Natal 
coal. 

Mr. Bray. — Yes. I can onl 3 '^ give 3 'ou business actually done in Bombay. 
The Bomba 3 ’ bu 3 'er is at one time willing to pa 3 ’' Es. 18 and at another time 
Es. 16. It all depends on the pressure on this side to get rid of the stocks. 

President. — ^That is merely a question whether you are willing to sell at a 
certain price. That is not the real point. Our point is what price should' 
3 -ou accept in order to undercut the South Afi’ican seller. What the Federa- 
tion told us was this that they couljl get Bs. 17 a ton in competition with the 
South African coal, that is to say, even for Transvaal coal there was a slight, 
preference in the mind of the Bombay consumer. If they could get Es. 17 
and if the price of Transvaal coal was Bs. 17, the dut 3 ’ of As. 8 just wiped 
out the slight preference for the Transvaal coal. 

Mr. Bray. — ^Yes. 


* Statements III, IV and V. 
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President. — ^All their proposals irere based on a price of about Es. 17 c.i.f. 
obtainable for Indian coal. Do you think that that is a reasonable u'ay of 
looking at it? 

Mr. Bray. — ^Yes. 

President. — ^What it practically comes to is that in order to undercut the 
South African coal, you have got to sell at about Rs. 17 a ton. 

Mr. Bray. — ^Yes. 

President. — ^Y^e took transport charges at Es. 12. On that basis there is 
only Rs. 5 left at the pjthead. 

Mr. Bray. — ^Yes. 

President. — AVith the new rebates it will go up bj' about As. 12. Then it 
comes to Es. 5-12-0. 

Mr. Bray. — ^Yes. 

President. — ^You are prepared to see the thing worked out on those figures. 

ilfr. Bray. — Yes. 

President. — ^The next point I want to ask you is about this feeling of the 
Bombay consumer that Natal coal is Es. 2 better than the Indian coal. 
According to the analj-sis published by the Coal Committee there is very little 
.difference between the Natal coal and best Jharia coal. 

Mr. Bray. — There is a difference, though not much. 

President. — Supposing both coals were offered to an entirel 3 ' impartial 
observer who had never used either of them, but was simplj' buying on analysis, 
avhat sort of difference would it make in the 2 irice between the two? AYould 
it be more than As. 4 a ton? 

Mr. Bray. — ^You can take the Colombo market for instance. They consider 
that Natal coal is 10 per cent, superior to Indian. 

President. — ^I don’t think you consider that Colombo is entirely unpre- 
judiced. 

Mr. Bray. — AA^e must deal with the buyer’s prejudice. 

President. — I will come to that pi’esentlj'. I want to know first of all 
•intrinsically what is the position. 

Mr. Bray. — I am interested in the sale of Indian coal and I cannot express 
.an opinion. I must accept these figures ns they are. On the basis of the 
analysis Natal coal is a little better than Indian coal. 

President. — AA’hat sort of difference did these analysis disclose? 

• Mr. Bj-ay. — Does it not depend on what a buyer is ready to pay? 

President. — Unquestionably. 

Mr. Bray. — It is not a theoretical question. It is entirely a ijractical 
question. 

President. — I shall come to that in-esentlj’. At that stage I have got to 
-consider the reasons for the buyer’s ijreference. I think first of all it is very 
important that we should get from you a clear statement as to what intrinsi- 
-callj' the position is as regards the two coals. 

Mr. Bray. — The Coal Committee said: 

“ The best Indian coals are at least as good as the average level of the 
best Natal coal and that thej' are distinctly better than the 
average of Transvaal or Japanese.” 

President. — Do you accept that? 

Mr. Bray. — I accept that statement. 

President. — That is to say it maj^ not be as good as best Natal. It is as 
good as the average Natal coal. That is i)ractically what it conies to. 

Mr. Bray . — ^Yes. 

President. — Supposing you could get Es. 18 a ton at jiresent. I am putting 
■it to j'ou hypothetically. 
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Mr. Bray. — Bombay P 

President.-— Yes. If you deduct the transport charges of Rs. 11-4-0, it 
leaves a balance of Rs. 6-12-0 in n-bicli case there will be no need for protection. 

Mr. Bray. — Again j'ou raise the question of the buyer’s prejudice. 

President. — I am putting the hj’pothetical question if you could get Rs. 18 
a ton. I am not suggesting j'ou can. 

Mr. Bray. — ^Yes, if we could. 

President. — Practically you can sell ns freely in Bombay ns an 3 Tvhere else. 
As a matter of fact, you have got a four annas margin as compared with the 
pithead price over other sales. 

Mr. Bray. — ^You see there are figures in our calculation which vary very 
considerably. If a buyer buj’s on a bill of lading quantity less 2 per. cent, 
your charges are all added to the price. It is all a question of what you take. 
It all depends on the terms on which you sell. 

Mr. Gimvala. — ^What do yo\i mean by less 2 per cent.? That is the first 
time I hear about it. 

Mr. Bray. — There are two losses. There is first of all the loss between the 
colliery and the docks, that is to sa 5 ’’, yoxi bring down a certain amount of 
coal on which you pay r.ailway freight. You are paid for that coal, as a rule, 
on the survey weight less 2 per cent. The survey weight is usually 2 per cent, 
less than the railw.ay weight. That explains this item of wastage. As. 4. 

Mr. Gimeala. — ^Y’liat is this .surv’cy weight? 

Mr. Bray. — It is worked out on the ship’s displacement. 

Mr. Giiweala. — Then it brings you down by 4 per cent. 

Mr. Bray. — ^You had 2 per ceiit. to start with between the mine and the 
port. Then you sell on bill of lading quantity loss 2 per cent. There is 
another As. 4 to come off from your price. 

President, — That is why wo spcciallj’ asked all these quc-stions in the ques- 
tionnaire whether you accept the Coal Committee’s estimates of all the charges 
between the pithead and the port. 

Mr. Bray. — I qtiito follow. The custom in Bombaj’ is different. It varies 
at different jiorts. I do accept the Coal Committee’s estimates. 

President. — In that case, why raise another point now? 

Mr. Bray. — I am afraid I cannot ignore it. If wo sell on bill of lading 
quantity le.s's 2 per cent., the loss is there. 

Mr. Oimraia. — Is not the South African coal on the same basis? 

Mr. Bray. — ^Ycs. 

President. — The custom applies to both. 

Mr. Bray. — Yes. 

Mr. Ginwala. — ^In that case, it does not make much difference. 

Mr. Bray. — No. 

President. — To return to the question I was putting to you which is this. 
If you deduct Rs, 11-4-0 from Rs. 18 you are loft at the pithead with Rs. 6-12-0. 

Mr. Bray. — Yes. 

President. — If you could get Rs. 18 in Bombay, it would be really difficult 
to see the need for protection. "When I say if you could get Rs. 18, I mean 
if you could get Rs, 18 freely. 

Mr. Bj-oi/,— B ut if South African coal also sells at Rs. 18 as freely, the 
buyer will prefer Natal coal. 

' President. — ^I quite understand that. I have not ignored that. That is 
the most important point in the whole case. 

Mr. Bray .—li we could get Rs. 18 in Bombay, there would bo no need for 
protection. . 

President. — ^That is the answer I expect you to give. I don’t think that 
it is in any way adverse to your interests to admit that. 

G 
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Mr. Bray. — I am only dealing with the i)ractical question. 

Mr. Gimrala. — ^Reasonably, you cannot be expected to sell below Rs. 18 a 
ton ? 

Mr. Bray. — Sometimes we do. 

Mr. GinvaUt. — ^Leaving aside the pressure of the market and such other 
factors, could we reasonabl 3 ’ exijcct you to quote less than Rs. 18? 

Ml. Biay . — That raises the question of what a reasonable profit is. 

Prc.iidenf. — IVe are steering clear of what is reasonable cost of production. 
Whether the Tariff Board reeomineud the dutj' or not, whether the Govern- 
ment of India accept it or not, it would not appreciabl.v affect the price at 
the pithead. 

Sir. Bray. — Quite so. 

Prei^idcat. — ^There is some i)oint in fixing what a fair price is if, by means 
of a protective dut.v, j'ou can give it to the industr.v. 

Sir. Bray. — ^Yes. 

Picbidcnf. — Therefore instead of comparing it with a fair price, we can 
compare it with the actual price j'on arc getting. If in any one place you are 
getting as much as 3 'ou can get, \'ou won’t get anj' more. 

Mr. Bray. — No. Shipments are usxially made at a lower price. 

Pre.ddcnt. — That brings me to another point and that is this. We asked 
in question 40 “ Can Indian coal be sold to-day in Rangoon, Madras, Bombay 
and Karachi at prices which, after deducting the cost of transjiort, leave the 
producers a price at xhe pithead not less than the price he receives for other 
sales ” and j-ou say in .your answer “ Shipment sales generallj^, though not 
always, leave the seller a lower equivalent f.o.r. colliery price than other 
sales, sometimes 8 annas per ton, sometimes Re. 1, sometimes more.” This 
would apply to all ports, but more especially to Bombay and Karachi..” What 
I was thinking of is tiiis. I think that it is a little important to get, as far 
as we can, the pithead price that is loft to the producer on sales in Rangoon 
and Madras. Before I ask .vou for an.v information, I should like to explain 
the reasons because, owing to the smaller transport charges, the position in 
Madras and Rangoon to-daj-, relative to the South African coal, is almost the 
same as it would be in Bombaj- and Karachi if the duty were imposed, that 
is to say, as compared with Bomba.v and Karachi, Madras has got at present 
an advantage of about Re. 1-8-0 a ton. 

Mr. Biay. — Are you speaking of the steamer freight? We pay that, don’t 
we? 

President. — You saj' that if we put on this dutj-, there will be no increase 
in price at Bombaj- and Karachi, don’t you? 

Sir. Bray. — ^Yes. 

President. — ^IVhat occurred to me was this. What is the position to-day 
in Madras and Burma ? The position in those places is verj- much ivhat it 
would be in Bomba.v and Karachi if the duty j-ou have asked for is imposed. 
The inference is that the competition of imported coal is just about the same 
in Madras and Burma as it would be in Bombay with the duty of Re.' 1-8-0. 

Sir. Bray. — ^In calculating our price for any port, we start with the same 
pithead price. Then we add the charges, and the charges to Bombay are cer- 
tainly higher than thej' are to Rangoon or Madras. That is to say, if we pay, 
as we do, to-day Rs. 4-4-0 to Madras, we paj- Rs. 6-4-0 to Bombay and so the 
Bombay price must be at least Rs. 2 higher than the Madras price. 

President. — That is a new rate you give us. In the memorandum j'OU 
have given Rs. 5 as freight to Madras. 

Sir. Bray. — I am dealing with a market which is changing. This was 
written on the 17th November when it was Rs. 5 but I have actuallj- in the 
last daj' or two taken a steamer to Madras at the rate of Rs. 4-4-0 for Decern-. 
ber shipment, that is Rs. 2 below the Bombay figure. 

President. — ^The freight to Bombay has also come-down a little. - -- 
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• Mr. Bray. — ^For Bombay, I snpfiose, you would get a steamer for Rs. 6-4-0. 

\ President.— Anyhow j whatever the abstract level is, what is very important 

-Tor us to know, if we can, is— do the Iiidian mines realise for coal sold in 
Burma and Sladras a higher i>rice at the i)ithead than for coal sold in Bombay ? 

Mr. Bray.— No. I have-not seen the evidence of the Mining Federation 
■on that point. AVe saj’ that everybody in making the calculation starts with 
the same pithead price, that is, the pithead price he might be willing to sell at. 

President.— 'What pithead price? 

, : Mr. Bray. — You estimate what the market price is. You work out all the 
additions you know. If your stocks are high and if j'ou are very anxious 
±0 make despatches, you try and fix your price lower than some one else. 

President. — You are doing that for sales all over the country? 

;; Air. Bray. — ^Yes. 

President. — AVhy should a mine be willing to accept its price more freely 
for sales made in Madras and Rangoon than for sales made in Bengal and 
Bihar ? 

Mr. Bray. — If it had heavy stocks, by making a shipment it disposes of 
•6,000 tons in five days and thus it reduces its stock by 6,000 tons very quickly. 

President. — Do you think that it is mainly that? 

Mr. Bray. — It is mainly that. There is verj’’ keen competition for ship- 
ment business as a rule between the different firms. 

President. — AVh 5 ’ is there more competition for shipments than for other 
sales? 

Mr. Bray. — I don’t know whj'. At the present moment collieries are 
•anxious to do shipment business and to despatch 6,000 tons at a time is desir- 
•able business. 

President. — It works out something like this. If you realise the same 
jiithead price for .your coal sold in Bombay as for coal sold in Burma, taking 
the price in Bombay at Rs. 17, it would be Rs. 14-8-0 in Rangoon. 

Mr. Bray. — Yes. 

President. — In Burma, of course, it is so much below the price of South 
African coal that there is no competition. 

Mr. Bray. — In Madi-as and Rangoon, there is no competition from South 
Africa. I think that it is quite clear from what we have said that what we 
are after is the entire Indian market — Indian coal for India. 

President. — I understand that. It is really important for us to know what 
the effect of the proposals is likely to be because unless there is some special 
reason for cutting the price in those markets, the duty would actually raise 
the price. 

Mr. Bray. — It woula enable us to obtain something under Re. 1-8-0 a ton 
more? -If wo get a preference to the extent of Re. 1-8-0 I can only say that 
the competition between the different firms as it exists at present is quite 
sufficient to keep the price down. 

• President. — -One would like to feel that one understood a little more clearly. 

In nearly everj^ case there is a definite reason why they are willing to do it. 
"We come across xn'etty frequently in our enquiries that an industry which has 
got a certain fairly big market which is pretty well assured to it, does not 
want to cut prices in rhat market, but that it will cut prices in an outlying 
market. , ■: , 

Mr. Bray.— Are you suggesting that an import duty would enable us to 
put jirices up in Madras and Rangoon? 

President.— I have taken the view that it won’t. But I am looking at it 
the other way round. If the price you get at the pithead for coal sold in 
Madras and Burma is no higher than the price you get at the pithead for coal 
sold in Bombay, that is evidence in support of your view that the duty would 
'not raise the pribe in Bombay, v,- — ; : ■ - ■ 

' "■ ■ ‘ g2 
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Mr. Bray. — I should go a little further thaw that. I thiht that the price 
we get in Bombay is rnther less than the price we get in Rangoon and Madras^ 

President. — In that case the effect of imposing the duty -would’ be to in- 
cioase the price to about the level of what you would get in Madras and; 
Rangoon, 

Mr. Bray. — If it did that? 

President. — ^Then there is some increase in the price. 

Mr. Bray. — It is gouig to be verj- slight, if any. 

President. — If j-ou could give us some information about prices actually 
realised — c.i.f. Rangoon and Madras — for .selected Jliaria sent there recently, 
it would be exceedingly useful. 

Mr. Bray. — ^I will see what can be done.^ 

President. — That is about the best evidence as to what is likely to happen 
under the protective duty. In Madras to-day you have got about the same- 
advantage over South African coal as 3 'ou would have in Bombay with the- 
duty. 

Mr. Bray. — I follow. 

President. — ^MHiat actuallj' happened in Madras and Rangoon is about as- 
good evidence as we can get. 

Mr. Bray. — I see the point. 

Mr. Ginwala. — ^What is this Portuguese East African coal you refer to in 
Appendix I of your Memorandum? 

Mr. Bray. — That is Transvaal coal. 

Mr. Ginwala. — ^lATth i-egard to this question of prices one thing I am not 
quite clear about is that Natal coal is supposed to bo 10 per cent, better from 
the point of view of the buyer. 

Mr. Bray. — That is what he sas's. 

Mr. Ginwala. — ^As regards quality he considers that Natal coal is Rs. 2' 
better than Indian. 

Mr. Bray. — ^Yes. 

Mr. Gimcala. — Then there is the prejudice which is in addition to the- 
difference in quality which he believes in. 

Mr. Bray. — Yes. 

Mr. Ginwala. — Then there is a difference of Rs. 4. 

President. — You don’t mean that there is a prejudice of Rs. 2. 

Mr. Bray. — I don’t mean that. 

Mr. Ginwala. — The evidence w-e har'e had so far, and which the Coal Com^ 
mittee had, is that the best Indian coal is as good as the average Natal coal. 

Mr. Bray. — ^Yes. 

Mr. Gitumla. — That does not give us a measure of the difference in 
quality. I want to know -what is the measure of difference as regards quality. 

Mr. Bray. — At the time of the embargo and later on when there was diffi- 
culty^ in shipping, the buyer became accustomed to using Natal coal. "We 
find that in Colombo Natal coal has got a footing and it is going to be diffi- 
cult for India to get that market again. Colombo was a big market for us 
once, and I should think that the same thing is happening in Bombay and 
Karachi. 

Mr. Ginwala. — We want to find out the money value of the difference in 
quality and the monej" value of the prejudice. 

Mr. Bray. — It is impossible to put any money value on that. 

President. — I think that j'ou have already told us that as regards the 
actual analyses there is very little difference between the two. You 
also have told us that the consumer thinks for his own reasons that the Indian 
coal is two rupees worse. 


* Statements III, IV and V. 
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Mr. liray. — Mr. Gimv.nla is probably trying to make out that it is more 
than Its. 2. Have we not made this point clear in our anwsor, on j)agc 4, to 
the questionnaire ? 

Mr. Ginwala. — I am not able to follow tliat. I want you to make it clear 
to me. Supposing we recommended the imposition of this duty of Its. 1-S-O 
which j’ou are asking for, would that enable you to get over this little differ- 
ence in quality that j'ou say does exist as well as the prejudice. 

Mr. Hray. — I think so. I think th.at we say that on page 4. We say there 
that there will be this extra railway reb.ate on ungraded coal which will bo 
given us very shortly and we do enjoy an advantage over South Africa in 
the matter of railway freight which is 10 annas and 1 1 pies. 

Mr. Gimcala. — You have added “ which more than makes up for any 
advantage Natal coal enjoys in the matter of quality.” 

Mr, Bray. — That is our position. 

Mr. Ginwala. — With regard to prejudice? 

Ii[r. Bray. — If tlie advantage Ax-hich Natal coal enjoys is Rs. 2, we have a 
iittle margin of Es. 1-10-11 on the figures wo have given there. 

Mr. Ginwala. — That is to say, the difference in price at present between 
your coal and Natal coal is rather due to the prejudice than to the intrinsic 
difference between the qualities of the two. 

Mr. Bray. — ^Yes. 

21/?-. Gmwala. — Supposing it was a question of imposing a dutj-, it would 
not he unfair to expect the Indian consumer to use Indian coal because it is 
the same quality as Natal coal? Would you go as far as that? 

Mr. Bray. — I think that if a duty were imposed all that would happen 
would be that the Indian consumer would be using Indian coal in preference 
to African. He would be using a slightly inferior coal and would bo p.aying 
no more than he would be for African. There is much more in it than that. 
If we get the additional market for 200,000 to 300,000 tons, thcoreticallj' at 
least our costs would go down, the higher the output the lower the cost. 

Mr. Ginwala. — I am looking at the question of price from the consumer’s 
point of view. 

Mr. Bray. — We liave alroadj’^ said we wish to do that. 

Mr. Ginwala. — If it is a question of compelling him to use Indian coal, it 
would not be putting him to any serious inconvenience? 

Mr. Bray. — None whatever, if he were obliged to use Indian coal. He 
voted in f.avour of a coiintervailing duty. The only effect of that would ho 
to make the Bombay consumer use Indian coal in preference to African. 

Mr, Ginwala. — I xuidorstood j’ou to say that you ought to get Ks. 18 on an 
average for your coal in Bombay if the business was not to suffer unduly. 

Mr. Bray. — ^Yes, we ought to get it if you allow a fair margin for raising 
cost. I don’t know whether we can. 

President. — On the figures that you have given for transport charges, you 
cannot, because the internal competition will not enable you to get more than 
Es. 17-8-0. 

jMr. JBray. — I can give you an additional reason, if you wish, at this stage 
why wo think that this small quantity of 300,000 tons is important; it means 
keeping open 5 collieries raising 5,000 tons each. There are only these 
markets, Bombay and Karachi and the price of coal has fallen to a great 
extent, at least by Es. 4 a ton. 

Mr. Ginwala. — According to the figures that yoxi have given here there 
has been a good dc.al of recovery of the Bombay market. Has that got any- 
thing to do with price? 

. Mr, Bray.—l should think it has something to do with it. 

Mr. Ginwala.- — Because the imports into Bombay have certainly become 
smaller progressively. 



Mr. JJrai/.— Yes. Tlie imports now are on tlie same scale as they were 
in 1924-25. 

President.— There has been no particular change in 1925. 

•l/r. JSray.—So, because it was 448,000 tons in 1924-25 and in the first six 
jnonths of 1925, 218,000 tons. 

Mr. Ginn-aJa. — Look at ‘ other coal ’ in Appendix II of your Memorandum. 

President. — That is all imported coal. 

Mr. Bray. — ^Yes. 

Mr. Gimeala. — lYhat I mean is that the export of Indian coal to Bombay 
has increased whereas “ other coal ” has dropped ns far ns I can see. 

Mr. Bray. — Are we talking of the same figures? 

Mr. Gimeala. — You see in 1921-22 the total imports of Indian coal into 
Bombay were 348,416 tons, in 1922-23, 89,289 tons, in 1923-24, 126,065 tons and 
in April 1924 to December 1924, 174,335 tons. 

Mr. Bray. — We have got later figures than that. 

Mr. Gimeala. — ^The figures you have given are up to end of December 1924. 
It shows that you are recovering the market. 

Mr. Bray. — ^Yes. 

Mr. Gimeala. — Is it due to the lower price? 

Mr. Bray. — Yes and cheaper freight being available. 

Mr. Gimeala. — Some advantage must have arisen which you did not enjoy 
before. 

Mr. Bray. — It is obvious that when Indian coal was selling at Rs. 10 a 
ton f.o.r. colliery, it could not compete with African coal, Xntal or Transvaal. 

Mr. Gimeala. — I am drawing your attention to these figures because it 
has been stated that you have been grnduallj- recovering your former market 
in those places and the process of recovery would go on without your getting 
any protection. 

Mr. Bray. — Xo. African coal is still coming into Bombay and Karachi. 
Do you remember the Sukkhur Barrage? 

Mr. Gimeala. — Yes. 

Mr. Bray. — They are now buying Indian coal. I should be rather inclined 
to think that a little while ago thej- might not have done. 

Mr. Gimeala. — We have read a good deal about that. Your contention 
is this that, though the market might have been recovered to a certain extent, 
you could not at the present level of prices expect to recover the whole of 
that market without protection. 

Mr. Bray. — ^Xo. 

Mr. Gimeala. — That is your point? 

Mr. Bray. — Yes. 

JDr. Matthai. — Or not so rapidly? 

Mr. Bray. — Or at all. 

President. — The grading system is a new development. You have got 
still to see the effect of gi'ading. 

Mr. Bray. — Quite true. 

President. — That might make a very appreciable difference. 

Mr. Bray. — It would make a difference of 12 annas. 

President. — The grading certificate might produce greater effect as time 
goes on. 

Mr. Bray. — It has been clearly put on page 4 of our IMemorandum. We 
have stated already that we shall have an advantage of Rs. 3-2-11 to put 
against the better quality of Xatal coal and the buyer’s prejudice. 

President. — ^Your answer presumes the superiority of Xatal coal but it 
was brought to our notice that there was very little difference between Xatal 
coal and Indian coal. 
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Mi:. Bray.— When you drew my attention to the analyses of coal, you 
showed me that Natal coal was lower in ash content and that it was a little 
higher in calories. 

rresident.— You hare practically accepted the Coal Committee’s figures.' 

ilfr. H'ray— Yes. 

Mr. Ghncala. — On page 25 of the Coal Committee’s Report, they hare 
giren the output per month of certain collieries. 

Mr. Bray. — Yes, 475,000 tons per mensem. 

Mr. Giiiwala. — AVould that be a correct figure to take for ascertaining the 
quantity of first class coal available? 

Mr. Bray. — Yes. 

Mr. GinwaJa. — Is that the maximum? 

Mr. Bray. — Do you mean 475,000 tons per month? 

Mr. Gimcala. — I want to know whether you would have enough first class 
coal to supply. 

Mr. Bray.— This is the average of 32 collieries working Dishergai'h and 
Poniati and IS working selected Jharia. 

il/r. Ginwala.- — Can you give us some idea as to the percentages of first 
class coal of these two kinds and other coal? 

Mr. Bray. — I can get you some figure but I don’t know whether they will 
be useful. 

I’rcsident. — What Mr. Ginwala has in his mind is which class of producers 
would benefit by the imposition of the duty? 

Mr. Bray. — Undoubtedly collieries raising first class coal because that is 
the coal which the consumer wants. 

President. — There was always a possibility if that quantit 5 ' were taken 
off the markets in Bengal, Bihar and Orissa, the second class collieries would 
be able to compete there, and the question is, could the first class collieries 
increase their output to the e>ctent of 300,000 tons? 

Mr. Bray. — ^Yes. Provided the wagon supply is ns satisfactory ns it is 
to-day, there is every encouragement for the fii'st class collieries to increase 
their output. The whole trouble was this, that we raised our coal but could 
not get it away, 

Mr. Gimcala. — It is hot merely a question of these 300,000 tons. Suppos- 
ing the demand for coal should increase as a result of the proposals for the 
manufacture of more steel in this countrj' — supposing there were more steel 
works in the country as we hope there will be — ^that means a demand for two 
to 3 million tons. Well, if the demand increased, say by 500,000 tons more, 
the question arises whether in that case you would be able to meet it. 

Mr. Bray. — think so. Of course I can’t say with certainty because 
everything in the collieries depend upon labour supply. 

Mr. Gimcala. — If you could give mo some idea of the capacity of the 
mines producing fir. st class coal it would be useful. 

My. Bray.—\Ye are how down to 18J tons, wo have been up to 21i tons. 

Mr. Gimcala. — want the potential capacity of the first class mines. 

Mr. Bray. — The potential capacitj’ I think is double what it is actually. 

Mr. Gimcala.— 1 want the amount that can bo produced in the next two 
years with your present equipment, full labour sxipply and full wagon supply. 

Mr. Bray.- — I should think wo can increase our output considerably. Dif- 
ferent people would take different views, as to the extent, but I think we can 
increase it considerably tvith full labour supply, full wagon supply, more 
machines . . . . .. . . , 

.Mr. Ghncala. — ^Not ihore macliines but as you are equipped at present. 
According to the figures you have just now given, I notice the output ha* 
declined? 
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Mr. Ginwala. — think we can get back to 21 million tons. That is a 10 
per cent, increase. 

Mr. Gimcala. — How much of that would be first class coal and how much 
other coal? 

Mr. Bray. — Tf we had a full wagon supply that would be all first class 
coal. 

Mr. Ginwala. — And you can afford to sell the whole of your output at the 
pithead price of Rs. 6-8-0 a ton? 

Mr. Bray. — ^Tn point of fact it is sold below that — not selected Jharia 
which you are speaking of. First class Jharia is sold a rupee a ton less than 
that. 

Mr. Ginwala. — How much selected Jharia is produced at the moment? 

Mr. Bray. — I should have to ascertain that. T think the best figure you 
can have for this is the Coal Committee’s. They have given an average of 
32 collieries working Dishergarh-Poniati and 18 working selected Jharia 
as 475,000 tons a month which can be considerably increased. 

Dr. Matthai. — On this question of first class and second class collieries, 1 
should like to get some enlightenment. The point that worries me is this. 
Supposing we had this depression in the coal trade, it does not follow that 
the bulk of the collieries that would close down in consequence of the depres- 
sion would be small collieries? 

ilfr. Bray. — Some of tlie large collieries will have to restrict their outjiut. 

Br. Matthai. — If you take, for example, a particular class of coal, say, 
first class Jharia in the Jharia field, it is a fact, is it not, that that quality 
of coal would occur at different levels in the coal area ? 

Mr. Bray. — ^Yes. 

Br. ]\Iatthai. — And the same quality may be worked both by large col- 
lieries and by stnall collieries? 

Mr. Bray. — ^Yes. 

Br. Matthai. — Supposing you had a small colliery working first class coal 
at a higlier level and a large eolliery working the same class of coal at a 
lower level, it seems to nre that the disadvantage that the small mine owner 
has because he is working on a small scale is neutralized by the fact that he 
is raising his coal at a higher level and therefore his raising costs are lower. 
Now, you see, if the depression continues the business that goes out of action 
because it is uneconomical is not the .small business. The business that goes 
out of action is the .second class colliery, not the small colliery. 

ilf7-. Bray. — ^Yes, the colliery that produces second class coal. Even big 
colliery companies had to close down their mines which raised second class 
coal. That is precisely my point, big collieries as well as small collieries. 

Br. Matthai. — ^The question is really a question of quality and quality. 

3Ir. Bray. — Yes. 

Br. Matthai. — There is one other i)oint. You have proposed a very modest 
duty of Rs. 1-8-0 per ton. Is it quite impossible that South Africa may dis- 
tribute this extra over their various costs so that South African price may 
not go up? Y’our primary object is to increase your sales in the Bombay 
market. 

Mr. Bray. — Our object is Indian coal for India. 

Br. Matthai. — ^Your primary object is to increase your sales in the Bombay 
market. If you want to do that you ought to displace South African coal. 
South African coal can only be displaced if the price goes up? 

Mr. Bray. — Exactly. 

Br. Matthai. — The price of South African coal may not go up because 
there may be a slight increase in the rebate, there may be a slight lowering 
of South African freight — I don’t know their margin of profit at the pithead — 
they may make a small reduction and distribute this small sum of Rs. 1-8-0 
over various charges and the result would be that South Afriea sells at the 
same price again. 
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Mr^ Dray.' — They have to take that Bs. 1-8-0 off their railway freight 
which has already been brought down considerably — they bring their Trans- 
vaal coal 276 miles for Ks. 4-4-5 and can they very well reduce this by 
Es. 1-8-0? 

Dr. Matthai. — have seen a statement that the South African railway 
charges are likel 3 ' to undergo radical revision. 

Mr. Dray. — I think their raising cost is lower than ours but it is very 
difficult to get the raising cost. In any case how long will thej' go on selling 
at a loss P 

Dr. Matthai. — But you know that no coal producing country has got such 
tremendous advantages as South Africa and therefore it seems to me that it 
is not an absurd presumption to make. 

Mr. Dray. — If thej’ are using India as a dumping ground, they will sell 
their coal under cost. We are prepared to face that. If we cannot get the 
Bombaj' market with Es. 1-8-0 let South Africa have it. 

President. — I don’t think there is much room left for cutting their prices 
further. Thej^ are already cut to the bone. 

Mr. Dray. — The South African Coal Commission’s Eeport written in 
1924 saj’s "The resumption of normal conditions will undoubtedlj' give 
renewed opportunities to South African collieries to extend their market. 
The cost of production owing to high wages must for some time remain high 
compared to the cost of mining coal in South Africa.’’ Then later on they 
say “ The bulk of the export coal was destined for ports in the East and the 
West Coast of Africa, in the Indian Ocean, and in South America which may 
reasonablj* be termed South Africa’s principal and natural markets.’’ I don’t 
agree that Bombay is a natural market for South Africa. 

President. — Mr. Ginwala was drawing your attention to the imports 
(Appendix II), and said that there was no decrease in the other coal but a 
slight increase in the demand for Indian coal. One lias got to correct that 
a little because the imports b 3 * rail in the 3 ’ear 1921-22 of Indian coal into 
Bomba 3 ’ was 348,000 tons by sea, but in addition there was 247,000 tons by 
rail. In 1922-23 there was vcr 3 ' low import b 3 ’ sea, 89,000 tons, but 181,000 
tons 1)3' rail. Next year there was an increase from 89,000 tons to 126,000 
by sea but there was a fall from 181,000 to 99,000 tons rail. 

Mr. Dray. — Yes, trade is getting back to its old routine. I put it in this 
form. I coined three phrases. Higher exports mean higher raisings, higher 
raisings mean lower costs, lower costs enables collieries to quote lower selling 
prices. 

President.' — I don’t admit the third. It seems to me that 3 ’our price has 
very little to do with the raising cost of coal. At a time when a number of 
people have got to sell below cost, it is vcr 3 ' difficult to say that a reduction 
in somebody elsc’s cost would ultimatel 3 ' enable collieries to quote a lower 
selling price. Supposing this additional 300,000 tons enables a few mines 
to reduce their cost, the total effect on the average cost of raising is not going 
to be very great. 

Mr. Dray. — Yes, it is going to bo ver 3 ' small. 

President. — Before I leave this question of price I want to make sure what 
exactly the prices 3 'ou have quoted in answer to question 34 are. In the first 
place 5 ’ou have put 1925. It ought to be 1923. 

Mr. Dray. — We are sorr 3 ’. We have noticed it. 

President.— Tho Indian Mining Federation gave a list of the prices which 
they said their members were actually getting for their coal at that date, 
and the 3 ' believe the Association has taken into account the price payable 
under the coal contracts. I thought it was very improbable but I undertook 
to ask you about it. 

Mr. Dray. — These prices we have quoted have a vcr 3 ' solid foundation. 

President. — ^If you look at the production and consumption figures in the 
official publication 3 'ou will find that in November 1923 tho price of first class 
Jharia coal is given at Es. 9 per ton, our figure is Es. 9-8-0 only, a variation 
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of 8 annas, and if you look at the second class coal figure in the Indian Trade 
Journal you will find that it is given as Rs. 5-8-0 to 6-8-0 and we have put it 
at Rs. 6-8-0. I can give you actual iiroof of business done at that date if you 
want it. I can also give you proof of business actually done in selected 
Jharia in November 1923 at Rs. 10-8-0 n ton. 

Prcsulcnf. — It agrees with my recollection from what we had heard during 
the steel enquiry. 

Mr. Bray. — I merely wish you to know, when there is this difference, that 
our figures are based on very solid foundation. 

President. — I think wo might now go on to the question of the additional 
mai'ket that the protective duty might give you. You have told us already 
that you think a good deal of British coal would continue to come in in spite 
of the duty, for oxain])le, for Admiralty purj)Oscs and the Welsh coal I take 
it is largely for hunkering? 

Mr. Bray. — Yes in Bombay. 

President. — -We put a good manj* questions to the Federation as to how 
far it was likelj’ that they would be able to capture the bunkering trade in 
Bombay and Karachi ; that was on the basis of their answers in which they 
said they believed that the dutj' which they proposed would give them an 
increase in price of about Rs. 2 a ton. 

Mr. Bray. — differ from that. 

President. — And therefore it is no use asking yoii whether the increase 
in price would prevent you from getting the bunkering trade because your 
immediate replj’ is that there won’t be any increase in price. I take it that 
in any case, even supposing you had got the domestic consumer in Bombay, 

' you might be able to get a little more from them, but if you found that you 
were in danger of losing the bunkering trade by raising j’our price, you e'ould 
accept a lower price? 

Mr. Bray. — Our whole object is to capture this market. As we said in 
the memorandum our aim is to keep out of India the 300,000 tons of African 
coal now imported and to replace it by Indian, and we approach the ques- 
tion of import duty from that point of view. 

President. — That is the intention of the authors of the scheme, but how 
would it actually work ovit? There are other people who will naturally 
make as much money as thej’ can out of it. 

Mr. Bray. — Therefore we will deal with conditions as they exist to-day, 
and that is there is fierce competition. 

President. — I don’t want to re-open the question, I am trying to bring 
out your point. As regards competition with other power, can you give us 
any information about the price of fuel oil? 

Mr. Bray. — I don’t think we are really in competition with fuel oil. 

President. — The only thing we wanted to know was, what was the price 
of fuel oil in Bombay? 

Mr. Bray. — ^It is round about Rs. 50 a ton. 

President. — ^Would that be c.i.f. or landed and duty paid? 

Mr. Bray. — I am afraid I cannot tell you. I have not got exact informa- 
tion. But the rough calculation is that with coal at Rs. 18 a ton and taking 
two tons of coal to give the same result as 1 ton of fuel oil you get Rs. 36 
against Rs. 60. 

President. — There are no doubt particular kinds of work in subsidiary 
industries for which oil is much the most convenient fuel. 

Mr. Bray. — There are other advantages in using oil. 

President. — At present it is not really a very important question and a 
small increase in the price of coal would probably not make very much 
difference. 

ilfr. Bray. — ^A small increase in the price of coal will not make much 
difference. 
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Prcsiden-t. — I hope to get fuller information from the Millowners’ Associa- 
tion, Bombay, about hydro-electricity. There again I have not many ques- 
tions to put to you. ^ 

:Mr. Bray. — :They have been talking about oil in England in connection 
■with the recent coal enqiiiry. j 

~ President.— £a]dhg the causes ■which have brought about the necessity 
for protection the position is this. In your answer to question 1 you tell us 
about the high output of 1924 “which coming to a market which could not 
absorb it, this extra quantity in 1924 accelerated the fall in prices.’’ 

Mr. Brni/.-- That is so. 

President.— 1 was a little surprised at that because I had not realized 
before that there had been actual ov'er-production so to speak. 

Mr. Btay. — ^That is so, but I am afraid I can’t give you exact figures. 

President.— The Federation representatives told us that according to their 
information stocks at the mines were much less now than thej’ were in either 
November 1924 or in November 1923. Your stocks are 100,000 tons higher 
tlian last year., 

Mr. Bray;— 100,000 tons is neither here nor there. By the time some of 
the coal is loaded it is nothing biit slack. 

President. — Then there is no emdence of accumulation of stocks in the 
coalfields ? 

Mr. Bray. — India can absorb 18J million tons of coal. If our output goes 
up surplus raisings go into stock. 

President. — It is perfectly a practical point I am asking you. If you say 
that there was over-production in 1924 all I want to know is, if the coal was 
not absorbed where was it? 

Mr. Bray. — A good deal has already turned into dust and slack. 

President. — ^There is no sign in the figure of any particular accumulation 
in the mines. Are stocks higher in Calcutta for instance than is customary? 

Mr. Bray. — A good deal of it is alreadj- lost. As you say, it oxight to be 
in the return of stocks, if not there it must be somewhere. A great many of 
the concerns in view of their past experience built up huge stocks whenever 
they had a chance. The pressure of railwaj^ traffic is greatest in the early 
months of the year and I think you will find from the figures that much more 
coal was despatched in the early months of this year than ever before in the 
same period of any other year, because wagon supply was so good. 

President. — ^The kind of inference I should be inclined to draw from that 
would be that possibly the output of 1924 was rather greater than the actual 
consumption and similarly the output of 1925 was slightly lower than the 
actual consumption. 

Mr. Bray. — ^Possibly. 

President. — The increase in despatches was greater and therefore the 
stocks that have accumulated must be somewhere else. 

Mr.' Bray.— I ■flunk you will find many manufacturing concerns were 
holding large stocks. 

President. — ^The fall in the price is not due so much to actual over pro- 
duction, as to the excess capacity of production combined with better facilities 
for getting the coal away? 

Mr. Bray. — ^Directly you get a little over-production, even a small over- 
production, there is very considerable pressure on the sellers to sell, and if 
you have free competition between the firms as there is at present, the price 
will come down anyway. The prices were very high. There has been a fall 
in the price all over the world. In India too there has been a fall. In this 
connection may I draw your attention to our answer to question 3 ? 

President.— hat I was suggesting rather was that the important thing 
was not that too much coal was produced, hut that it could be produced if 
there were purchasers. .a...,. 
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Mr. Bray . — can produce more coal. 

Prcsfdciif.— Tliat is the point. That is hanging over the market. 

Mr. Bray . — Not on^y that, but as time goes on, it Tvill become plainer 
than ever. Now Railways take ird of _ the total production. They are 
developing their o^vn collieries very rapidly which restricts the market for 
privately owned collieries. 

Mr. Gimuala. — Do you expect them to produce all the coal they req.uire? 

Mr. Bray . — ^The estimated output of the railway collieries is as follows: — 

Tons. 

1925 1,930,000 


1930 3,210,000 

1933 Over 4,000,000 


Now we have another form of competition and Tatas are now selling coal. 

President. — Dnqiiestionablj'' they have been selling considerable quantities 
of coal for some years. It is not a new thing. That came out in the steel 
enquiry in 1923. They were then selling a great deal of their coal they raised, 
and buying a great deal of other people’s coal. 

Mr. Bray. — should like to see that. 

President. — 1 think you will find it in the steel evidence. 

Mr. Bray. — ^They are now competing with the other privately owned 
collieries for railway contracts. 

President. — I don’t see how it interferes with the matter. They are coal 
producers like other coal producers. 

Mr. Ginwala.’ — They are buying your coal and they are selling some of 
their own coal. 

President. — ^They are also selling part of the coal they are buying. They 
are not making much. 

Mr. Bray. — The fact is that they are competing. 

President.- — ^They are merely a private firm. Also there is this to be said. 
They are absorbing the output of several other mines. I don’t see there is 
any particular inference to be drawn from th.at. The point is the develop- 
ment of railway collieries. 

Mr. Bray. — The inference we draw from the development of railway 
co'Heries is this. Railways are in a very exceptional position. They have 
Tinlimited capital. They are not exposed to the risk of losses. They are at 
the same time large consumers. 

President. — There is no particular use in raising that point. "We are not 
going to enter into the question whether railways should develop their own 
collieries or not. How does it affect our enquiry? 

Mr. Bray. — The more coal railway produce for themselves the less business 
there is for the jirivately owned colliery. 

President. — How does that affect the proposal you make? 

Mr. Bray. — It is only an answer to your question. 

President. — Do you consider as your market is steadily diminishing that 
Government ought to take .steps to give you the market? 

Mr. Bray. — J am giving you that as an explanation for a fall in price. 

President. — That only means excess capacity to produce. 

Mr. Ginwala. — As_ railways are producing their own coal, you must got as 
much market as possible at the other end. 

Mr. Bray. — ^Exactly. 

President. — take it the depression in the shipping trade affects your 
bunkering in Calcutta as fewer ships come in 
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Mr, Braj/.— I liave not looked at the figures, I think it would he found 
ifco be scu 

President.— Unless ships burn oil, ships coming to Calcutta will bunker in 
Calcutta. As compared with' the other ports in the east, Calcutta is the 
cheapest bunkering port. If they come they will bunker here I take it. 

Mr. Bray. — Yes. 

President.- — ^As regards the industrial depression in India itself, what part 
of the industrial depression has affected the demand for coal.P 

Mr. Bray. — ^I have seen the Federation’s answer to this question. They 
talk, about small in dustides. 

President. — They were not referring to organised industries like the Jute 
industry. They talked about the disappearance of moat of the boom indus- 
tries. In that sense undoubtedly there is depression, but on the other hand 
the boom industries lasted for such a short time that they hardly reached a 
.stage of becoming normal. They were evanescent phenomena. 

Mr. Bray.— There is the industrial depression, great or small. 

President. — ^Protection for steel has increased the actual demand for 
Indian coal rather perceptibly, 

Mr. Bray. — That has become a normal market. 

President. — ^You were not entitled to it in 1923. Had protection been 
withheld, the market would have gone down to the extent of 1,200,000 tons as 
nomjmz'ed with what it is to-day. 

Mr. Bray. — ^Yes. • 

President. — Assuming that they still go on producing pig iron. 

Mr. Bray. — They draw their supplies to a large extent from their own 
collieries. 

President. — ^Most of their collieries were producing coal before that. 

Mr. Bray.— That would have to come on to the market. 

President .—The output of their biggest collieries in the last three years 
has been less than it was in 1918-19. 

Mr. Bray. — That only emizhasises the importance of getting a market for 
additional 300,000 tons. 

President. — -If the railway colliery production is going up by that amount 
each year, it will only preserve one lot of mines for about one year and they 
go down next. 

Mr. Bray. — ^I know that is the serious feature of the present situation. 

President.— 1 don’t lay any stress on that point because it is not before 
us. What it comes to is this that the protection you ask for is not really a 
remedy for the loss from which the industry suffers ; it is only an alleviation. 

Mr. Bray. — ^Yes, only an additional market. 

, President.—As regards the conditions laid down by the Fiscal Commission 
you say in your answer to question 22 that it satisfies the second condition that 
without protection it will not develop at all, or will not develop so rapidly 
ns is desirable in the national interest. In the first place my suggestion to 
that would be that the development has ali-eady taken place and all that 
protection can do for you is to prevent the disappearance of that development. 
It does not carry you any further forward, but merely prevents you from 
■sliding back. ' 

Mr. Bray. — It will develop with greater rapidity. 

PresMent.—It seems to me that the industry has already developed, and 
perhaps excessively, even without protection. 

Mr.. Bray.- — Do you mean the railway collieries? 

President. — That is also a development of the coal mining industry. 

Mr. Brai/.— Undoubtedly. 



rresiclcnf. — It is difficult to say that the condition laid down by the Fiscal 
Commission is fully satisfied. It ‘is really an abnormal case altogether. Pro- 
tection will not really promote the derelopinent of industry. 

Mr. Bray. — I see your interpretation. ' The developmetit of the industry, 
5 ’ou say, has already taken place. But you cannot develop an industry with- 
out a market. 

President. — ^You have done it apparently. 

Mr. Bray. — We developed it up to a point. We want to continue the 
development. 

President. — It is not to continue the development but to mark time that- 
you want protection. 

Mr. Bray. — ^We advance by getting rid of another 200,000 or 300,000 tons 
a year. 

President. — Surely what the development which the Fiscal Commission 
were contemplating was the larger use of the natural resources of the countr 5 
leading to the investment of fresh capital so that these resources would be 
utilised. But in this case capital has already been invested. 

Mr. Bray. — If that is the real meaning of this, surely it must be in the 
interests of the country if the whole business is kept in the country. 

President. — That is a separate question altogether. That is not the same 
thing as development. To keep something that 5 mu have already got is not 
the same as to develop. 

Mr. Bray. — We are only trying to keep the thing we have already got 
but we are trying to get the additional market. 

President. — ^I^^iat I mean by keeping what you have already got is keep- 
ing alive the mines that' are already working. * 

Mr. Bray. — ^^''e are endeavouring to do so. 

President. — That is not development. 

Mr. Bray. — Unless we have a market we cannot develop. Development,, 
as a matter of fact, is going on all the time at the mines. 

President. — That is a different matter. Every mine has got to develop its 
seams, otherwise its output will steadily fall off. That again is only just 
maintaining, and does not necessarily mean to an increased production. 

Mr. Bray. — Surely unless we know we have a market, we will not continue 
to develop. 

P'-pyidint . — My suggestion to you is that the Fiscal Commission had some- 
thing rather differejit in their minds. 

Mr. Bray. — It did not apply to coal mines so much as indu.strios. 

PicsHient. — Quite. Look at the answer to question 23. The quotation 
thoi'c is made from the Fiscal Commission’s report. 

“ It would not be right to endeavour to procure for an industry such 
protection as will enable it to compete in every possible market in India, if 
this involves giving protection appreciably higher than is required for its 
success in the gi-eater part of the country.” 

.Mr. Bray. — We have answered that question. 

President. — It does not answer it, does it? Prima facie it is against 
your claim. That is why your attention was drawn to that. 

Mr. Bray. — ^Does it involve giving protection appreciably higher than is 
required for its success in the greater part of the industry? 

President. — As it happens you don’t require any protection in the greater 
part of the country. 

Mr. Bray. — No. 

President. — In principle it is just the same. 

Mr. Bray. — That is so. 



President.— It an industry requires protection to the extent of 20 per cent, 
in the greater part of the country and (say) 30 per cent, in Bombay, the com- 
mission hold that it should not get more than 20 per cent, protection. Can you 
suggest any special reason why the principle ought not to he applied to Coal 
industry? 

il/?-. Bray.— It seems to me to be plain that 200,000 or 300,000 tons of 
foreign coal that is coming to this country lias no business to come here. 

President. — That is not so on the principle of discriminating protection. 

- Mr. Bray.- — You want to fit it in with the principles laid down by the 
.TTiscal Commission? • 

President. — They didn’t take the line that the imported coal has no 
business to-come into the country but on the contrary held that once 5 ’ou had 
protected an industry sufficiently to maintain it in the greater part of the 
country, you ought not to give additional protection to squeeze out the 
imported article everywhere. 

Mr. Bray. — Th.at view does not appeal to us. 

President. — You don’t accept that view? I agree you are not bound to . 
accept it. 

illr. Bray. — I don’t accept it as applied to Bombay and Karachi. 

. President. — The Tariff Board didn’t propose protection for steel sufficiently 
high to enable Indian steel to compote in Bombay or Burma. The whole 
point is this. Indi.a is a veiw largo country, though not so big as the United 
States of America. Even when the protective movement was strongest in 
America, they didn’t protect pig iron to the extent necessary to keep import- 
ed i)ig iron out of California. The jirinciple is the same in India. 

Mr. Bray. — They have done so since. 

President. — ^Not as regards pig iron, but possibly as regards steel. 

.I/r. Bray. — I don’t know whether it is a direct or an indirect answer to 
the question. The Coal industry is in .such a position that we must take care 
of every market within our reach. 

President.- — It comes to this, does it not? If there were not this excess 
productive capacitj', the price would be subslantially higher and the industry 
would be well off. Then it would not bo ncce.ssary to n.sk for an exceptional 
-measure. 

Mr. Bray. — Except, as I say, an outlet for coal is ju.st as important to us 
sometimes as price. 

President. — ^Aro not they closely connected? 

Mr. Bray. — They are very closely connected. 

President. — If you did not want tlie output so badly, the price would be 
'higher. 

Hfr. Bray. — Owing to the increased output, lower costs would be the result. 

President. — ^That loads up to the 3rd condition laid down by the Fiscal 
Commission. “ The industry must he one which will eventually be able to face 
world comiietitiou without protection.” 

You say you can. 

iljTr. Bray. — ^I think wo can. 

President. — In what sense? This is one of the fundamental principles laid 
down by the Fiscal Commission. 

Mr. Bray. — Once wo have got the market, we can take care of it. We 
have seen exactly what has happened in Colombo. Wlren the embargo was put 
bn shipments to foreign ports. South African coal got into Colombo and Indian 
coal is finding it exceedingly difficiilt to get back. If we get back to Colombo 
it is possible that we could hold that m.arket. If we displace the African 
co.al in Bombay, we can keep Bombay even without protection. But I don’t 
-think we can do it at present. 
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Presid&ni. — ^It is very important that vre should get quite clear about it. 
Are you asking this duty as a permanent measure or as a temporary measure 
intended to meet a temporary emergency? Is it your case that the necessity 
for protection will disappear when you have once got the control over the 
market and got people reaccustomed to Bengal coal and so on ? Do you think 
then you would probably hold it without duty? 

Mr. Bray.— Yes. In that connection I think the Grading Board will be of 
assistance. 

President. — Iliope so. 

Mr. Bray. — It is dependent on a proper wagon supply. Without a proper 
wagon supply we cannot ship the quality of coal that the buyer wants in 
Bombay. 

President. — Supposing the duty were imposed for a limited period, what 
would you suggest in that connection? 

illr. Bray. — ^Five years. 

President. — In two years South Africa seems to have got a firm hold of 
your overseas markets ; why do j'ou want five years ? 

Mr. Bray. — The embargo made it easy for them. 

President. — There was no embargo in Bombay. We are talking of 
Bombay. 

Mr. Bray. — But shipments were made to Bombay under license. It was a 
question of railway transport. 

President. — ^Let me again draw your attention to this that at -that time 
45,000 tons of coal went by sea and 968,000 by rail. 

Afr. Bray. — That accounts for the difficulty of shipping coal. 

President.— The period seems to be long. 

Mr. Bray. — You have asked me to give you a period and I said five years. 
It doesn’t mean that I don’t think it could not be done in less time. I think 
it can. 

President. — The question I put was one which was natural in the circum- 
stances, viz., that South African coal appeared to have got hold of all the 
markets in a very short time. 

Mr. Bray. — ^They made very great efforts. They organised themselves very 
well indeed for that purpose. I should think that the general feeling of 
our members would be that they would like to have a period of five years. 
There is also the general feeling that it could be done in less than five 
years. 

President. — If any mistake is made you would rather have it' made in the 
period being more generous than in the period being restricted. 

Mr. Bray. — I can hardly answer the question put in that way. . 

Mr. Bray. — For Bombay and Karachi business is being done at Es. 16-4-0 
and Es. 16-8-0. 

Mr. Gimvala. — Is that c.i.f. ? 

Mr. Bray. — Yes. . . 

Mr. Ginwala. — That is nearly equivalent to Es. 18. 

A/r. Bray.— If you take the difference between Es. 16-8-0 and Es. 18-0-0 
which is my price, you can get some idea as to what f. o. r. price a seller can 
get for his coal. 

Mr. Ginwala . — ^Is it since the reduction of freight from Es. 8-4-0 to 
Es. 6-4-0? 

Mr. Bray. — Quite recently, last month. 

President. HWiat Air. Ginwala wants is what is the proper freight to 
take? 

Afr. Bray.— I cannot give you the exact freight rate. It is other people’s 
business. It leaves at the pithead I might say from Es. 5 to Es. 5-8-0 a ton 
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■which shows that the seller, situated as he was, was willing to sell that parti»- 
cular cargo' to Bombay at that A'ery low price. , 

President. — ^You -will send as a statement about these prices? 

Mr. Bray.— I don’t propose to, because I cannot of niy own knowledge. 

President. — thought I understood you to say that the members of the 
Association would have no objection. I suggested that it was not necessary 
to disclose the names of particular mines. 

Mr. Bray. — will see them again.* 

Mr. Gimvala. — ^We want evidence of actual transactions. 

Mr. Bray. — That is an actual transaction, Es. 16-4 to Es. 16-8. 

President. — ^The only definite information we have got for Jharia coal is 
that given by the Federation on page 16 of their pamphlet. They don’t say 
selected Jharia. They say first class Jharia. Perhaps you could tell us what 
it is. 

Mr. Bray. — It is selected Jharia. 

President. — ^That would be selected Jharia? 

Mr. Bray. — ^Yes. The price for selected Jharia was Es. 18-8-0 in July 
1925. It lias come down since. Of course there has not been much business- 
done. 

President. — I know. 

Mr. Bray. — If you go back to the statement we sent in you can easily 
calculate what Es. 18-8-0 is made up of. 

President. — ^Es. 12 is what wo agreed to take as the figure for transport 
charges. But Es. 11-4-0 is what you gave. 

Mr. Bray. — I should like to explain here. As regards the wastage it is 
a very variable item. Insurance varies for each port and in some cases- 
sellers are content to pay their agents out of the price they receive for their 
coal. I am trying to explain the differences — the way we made up these two> 
figures. 

President. — We cannot proceed except on some sort of a basis. 

Mr, Bray. — It all depends on what j'ou like to include. 

President. — ^The chief supplementary information we are anxious to get- 
is the c. i. f. prices at Bombay, Karachi, Madras and Eangoon for Indian- 
coal. Selected Jharia and Dishergarh are the ones in which you are chiefly 
interested. 

Mr. Bray.— Might I send you a statement showing the prices at the four 
ports and the items that wo put into each ?* 

Prcsid0nt.—Wo have got tlio details which go to make up the transport, 
charges. Wliat we want to know is the c. i. f. price at which business is done. 
The c^’^dence about Eiangoon and Madras is of great importance as showing: 
what would happen under the protective duty in Bombay and Karachi? 

Mr. Bray. — Yes. 

President. — So to speak you have already got protection at Eangoon and. 
Madras. 

Mr. Bray . — ^How ? 

President. — ^Because you have got a reduction in transport charges amount- 
ing to more than Es. 1-8-0. 

Mr. Bray. — I follow. 

Prestdenf.— Therefore you are in as strong a position in those ports as 
you "would be in Bombay and Karachi with the duty. Therefore what' 
happens at Eangoon and Jfadras is very good evidence to show what is likely 
to happen in Bombay. 

Mr. Bray. — I know what will happen. 

President.— Try and see what I am after. You said that there would be- 
no increase in price; The answer is that conditions in Madras and Eangoon 
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are comparable to what the position at Bombay will bo with the duty. What 
does the Indian producer do under these circumstances .P They are botli big 
markets and tlierefore considerable quantities of coal are affected. That gives 
you an idea as to what would happen. That is why I am anxious to get 
the c. i. f. prices. 

Mr. Bray. — Am I clear about the duty? If the duty were put on imported 
coal, it would not affect our price in Bombay. 

Pre.?/fZc;it.— That is what you say. I am trying to get evidence in support 
of that. 

M) . Bray. — ^Tl^e must add to our price the extra amount of sea freight. 

Prcsideiif.-~The point is this. If you can give me the c. i.f. price at which 
busine>s is actually done at Madras and Bangoon, that is veiy good evidence. 
I can then arrive, by deducting the transport charges, at the pithead price at 
which coal is sold. 

Mr. Bray. — I see the point. 

Prcsuhnf. — It will enable the Board to get a fair idea as to what the 
producer is likely to do as regards the price of coal after he gets the duty, 
because he already has in iladras and Bangoon the advantage over imported 
coal which the duty is intended to give him in Bombay and Karachi, and that 
is why we ask you to let us have, if possible not only the c. i. f. prices at 
Bombaj’ and Karachi but also the c. i. f. prices at Madras and Bangoon. 

Mr. Bray. — The difficulty about that is that very little coal is shipijed to 
Bangoon and Madras except under contracts made some time ago. You 
want actual prices at which business is done. 

President. — Is all the coal that is going to Madras and Bangoon going 
under contracts? 

Mr. Bray. — Most of it that goes to Burma is for the Burma Bailways. 
The price was fixed a long time ago. Then the freight rates were much greater 
than they, are at present. 

President. — Has next year’s contract already been entered into? 

Mr. Bray. — No, they are asking for tenders. The freight rates will be 
less than they are under this year’s contract. 

Mr. Ginwala. — ^AVhat sort of quotations? 

Mr. Bray. — They are asking for quotation f. o. b. Calcutta and alter- 
natively c. i. f. Bangoon. I am very anxious to give you the information 
you want but I want to give it to you in a form which will be useful to 
you. 

President. — We have already got the transport charges. If we can get the 
c. i. f. prices at Rangoon and Madras, we can calculate the price you get at 
the pithead. 

Mr. Bray. — All our calculations are made on the pithead price. 

President. — ^We want c. i. f. prices on which business is actually done in 
Madras and Rangoon. 

Mr. Bray. — I see what you want.* 

President. — Before I go on to the main points, there is just one small point 
I want to draw your attention to, and that is this. The total imports for 
domestic consumption in Bombay and Karachi are very much smaller than 
they look at first sight. For one thing the return of coal bunkered at Bombay 
includes only Indian coal. In the first eight months of the current year the 
amount of foreign coal bunkered at Bomb.ay was 88,000 tons ; at this rate it 
would come to 133,000 tons a year. To that you have got to add 64,000 tons 
of Indian coal bunkered in 1924-25. The total imports of foreign coal by sea 
come to 289,000 tons. In the re-ex^jorts is included a good deal of bunker 
coal which is transhipped. Probably three-fourths of the re-exports would be 
oxinker coal ■which would be transhipped. The remainder which was bunkered 
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would be landed. ■ It 'is' only half the coal imported into Bombay that wiU be 
used for domestic consumption in Bombaj\ 

Mr. Brail : — I follow. 

' President.— As regards Karachi, the position is much worse. Out of the^ 
total imports of 180,000 tons, Bengal and foreign, I think that the domestic 
consumption there. is not more than 60,000 tons. The finar result is that the 
net amount jmu can get at is a little more than 200,000 tons. 

3Ir. Bray. — I hare not put the figure higher than 200,000 to 300,000 tons. 

President. — I am not suggesting that you hare. If you don’t raise the 
price you can get h good deal of the bunkering trade anyhow. 

Mr. Bray. — ^That is our estimate of the situation. 

President. — I did not know until very recently that the coal bunkered at 
Boinbaj' as shewn in the returns was only Indian coal. , 

Mr. Bray. — ^I maj' say in your conversations with the Indian Mining 
Federation you consistently talk about 500,000 tons. 

President. — It is their figure. We pointed out to them that their figure 
seemed to be very high but for purposes of discussion as they would not 
admit that, one had to use their figure. I quite understand that your position 
is different. 

, Mr. Bray. — Our position seems to be different in another respect. They 
seem to be anxious to benefit by the import duty* in price. They seem to be 
anxious to take one or two rupees per ton out of the import duty. We are 
not proposing to do any'thing of the kind. 

President. — The real question is not what you intend but whether y'ou 
can do it. 

Mr. Bray. — Yes. At the moment as a result of keen competition between 
the different firms, coal is sold at Bombay* at Rs. 16-4-0 and Rs. 16-8-0 which 
leaves the producer hardly* his raising cost. 

President. — ^Now I want to get to my final point which is in some respects 
the most important of all. This morning I put you the Federation’s figure 
that the Indian producer ought to be able to sell at about Rs. 17 a ton c. i. f. 
Bombay. That only leaves the producer Rs. 5 a ton at the pithead, but as 
soon as the Grading Board begins to work early in January, it would leave 
him as much as Rs. 5-12-0. 

Mr. Bray. — Yes. 

President. — According to the evidence we have had, it is apparent that the 
Indian producer is prepared to go down to a price which only leaves him 
Rs. 5-4-0 or even less than that. 

Mr. Bray. — ^He must find an outlet for his coal. 

President. — But then the point is rather this that with the Grading 
Board’s certificate you oright gradually to be able to displace South African 
coal without protection. 

Mr. Bray.—l think I have already admitted that we hope to do that. 

President. — At Rs. 17 a ton you have got an advantage, after the coal is 
actually landed, of Rs. 1-8-0 a ton over Natal coal. 

Mr. Bray.—l would like to stick to the table which we have given on 
page 4 of the Memorandum. 

President. — I am not on the question of what advantages you have. I am 
only* looking at it from the point of view of the consumer. If Natal coal is 
sold at Rs. 18, y*ou are prepared to sell at Rs. 17 a ton and as the Natal coal 
pays a duty of 8 annas, you will have an advantage of Rs. 1-8-0. As I 
pointed out, from January* onwards y*ou will have Rs. 5-12-0 at the pithead and 
with the certificate given by the Grading Board you ought to be able to 
displace South African coal gradually* without protection. 
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Mr. Bray. — Yea, ’unless the buyer continues to think that Natal coal is 
ibetter than Indian. 

Presideni. — ^The buyer has no interests in his prejudice so to speak. I 
ttake it that he is not n malicious person. He merely prefers South African to 
Indian coal because ho honestly thinks so, 

Mr.. Bray. — He considers it to be the cheapest and best. 

President. — Naturally it comes to that. Accordinp; to the Coal Committee, 
(provided the coal .is up .to sample there is precious little in it. 

Mr. Bray. — ^But ve have still to overcome the prejudice. 

President. — Quito. I take it tlint the position of the Mining Association 
avas that although that might happen gradually, the process would be slow. 

Mr. Bray. — It is lirovrng very slow. 

President. — You would 'like to have somethijig more done. 

Mr. Bray. — Yes. 

President. — But for the existence of the fooling in the mind of the Bombay 
consumer that South African co.al is better, you could realise at Bombay in 
competition with Natal Bs. 18 a ton, because the eight-anna duty would 
•counter-balance any slight real difference in favour of Natal whate%'er it might 
he. 

Mr. Bray. — Yes. 

President. — In that cose the producer would be able to realise as much as 
Its. 6-12-0 at the pitliead. So what it comes to is this, if there were no preju- 
dice there would be no need for protection. 

Mr. Bray. — No, if there weren’t. 

President. — ^That is to say, at the price at which the producer would bo 
able to sell, he would be already holding the Bombay market. 

Mr. Bray. — ^Yes. I was going to saj- it all depends on how far the South 
African seller is prepared to come down. He ha.s liis surplus production. 

Presideni. — He may cut his price a bit in the other markets at Colombo 
and Singapore rather than do it here. A smaller cut might be more effective 
lin those places. 

Mr. Bray. — I do not know what price he gets in his own country. Ho 
raises more coal tlian he wants. He must find an outlet for it. He is exactly 
in the same position as we are in. We are trjnng to shut him out. We can- 
not send coal to South Africa. 

President. — If it bo the case that the need for jirotection arises out of pre- 
■judice, it is important for us to consider how it originated, that is why we 
put that question in the questionnaire — how far the feeling in the mind of the 
•consumer was justified by the condition and quality of the coal actually sent? 

Mr. Bray. — The coal exporter has been under considerable disadvantages. 
Ho had to load his steamer in a reasonable time. He oould never rely on a 
rproper supply of wagons till this year. It was almost impossible to Wad a 
cargo from one colliery. There were few collieries which could load a cargo 
in a reasonable time. The loading of a steamer might sometimes have taken 
a fortnight. So, in the conditions that then existed, a cargo was supplied 
fi'oin, usually, 5 or G collieries. It was a mixed cargo. Under the Grading 
Board, the purchaser will have the opportunity of selecting his collieries and 
his grade, and those particular collieries will get jireference for shipment. 
The 3 ' will get a preferential supply of wagons. The jirejudice was created by 
the mixed cargo, and we cannot overcome this prejudice until the consumers 
have had these graded cargos. 

President. — J see j’ou attribute it to this mixed cargoes which were sent in 
•the early days after the war, 

Mr. Bray. — That is the general statement. 

President. — Do you think that it was dofinitclj’ in those years 1919-20 and 
1920-21 that the prejudice arose? 
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3/r. The Bombay buyers have already said so. 

President.- — It is a fact that prejudice exists. 

Mr. Bray.— Yes. 

Presidchf.— As far as you know, it did not exist before. 

Mr. Bray. — ^No. It undoubtedly was created by the quality of the coal 
that was shipped. 

President.— Bat then there is a difficulty there. In those two years very 
little coal went to Bombay by sea and a very large amount went by rail. 

Mi\ Bray. — ^I would not like to be pinned down to those particular years. 
It could be traced to the days when shipments were more freely made to 
Bombay. 

President. — 968,000 tons went by rail and 45,000 tons by sea, so that at 
the time when the prejudice arose they were getting a great bulk of their 
supplies by rail and not by sea. 

Mr. Bray. — I do not know. The prejudice is there as you say. The 
Bombay buyer has in the past had some mixed cargoes. 

President.— What I am suggesting to you is that there is a good deal more 
than that. I think that in every enquirj' that the Board have made, witnesses 
have spoken of the great deterioration which took place in the quality of 
B'eiigal and Bihar coal at the end of and just after the war. In the steel 
enquiry, the paper enquiry and the cement enquiry, there was always the 
same complaint. 

Mr. Bray. — ^How could that be? 

President. — It is not a question of how could it be. It is a question of 
what it was. If you look at our Steel Report you will see between 1916-17 and 
1921-22 the increase in the quantitj' of coal required per ton of pig iron and 
per ton of coke. 

Mr. Pro j/.— The Steel Company of which you are speaking had that matter 
under their own control. They had their own collieries. 

President. — A Very large proportion of coal which they iised was coal pur- 
chased under contracts. Apparently the quality of the coal bought under 
contracts was'iidt satisfactory. 

Mr. Bray. — ^I could only put the blame on the buyer. Tata’s were getting 
the quality they bought. They may have been using a larger i)roportion of 
purchased coal than their own. As regards paper mills and other concerns, if 
they had gone to the right colliery, they would have got the right quality. 

President.— From everything that has come to my knowledge it appears 
that during those years there was almost universal dissatisfaction with the 
quality. , 

Mr. Bray. — I consider then that we have found a remedy. I hope that 
those buyers, mills and steel companies, will make use of the Grading Board. 
If they do that, there will be no difficulty. 

President. — I think smu are missing my point. What I am leading up to 
is that, in so far as the industry itself is resi)onsible for this prejudice, you 
cannot reasonably ask Government to come to its rescue. 

Mr. Pray.— The coal industry must take part of the responsibility. The 
Railways also must take part of it. You see the Bombay consumer wants a 
cargo. The seller on this side is anxious to send it. Working under present 
conditions, that coal can be loaded from one colliery or two collieries. Selected 
Jharia can be sent. Dishergarh can be sent. The steamer can be loaded in a 
reasonable time. Under the conditions that existed in 1922 and 1923, it was 
impossible. 

Prcs?dc7it.— I have already pointed out that at the time!when the pre- 
judice arose, coal was going by rail and not by sea. 

Mr. Bray. — In that case, it was not coming from the right colliery. 
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Prcsi(Jcnt.— The complaint of tho Bombay consumer was that he u-as not 
supplied what lie was promised. 

Mr. Bray.— If lie says that, T cannot .say anythinp;. 

President. — Ho has no interest in buyinp South African coal, if it does not 
pay him. It is only that he honestly thinks that it is better. 

Mr. Bray. — We have found a remedy for that I think. Wo have to get 
rid of the prejudice. We are .simply getting back to tho same question. 

President. — ^lYhy then ask for another remedy? T am perfectly ready to 
hear anj-thing you' can urge before us, and that is that it is not really the 
coal industry that ought to be blamed for the existence of tho prejudice. 
Circumstances at the time were such that the coal industry could not help 
itself. 

Mr. Bray. — ^That is so. 

President. — ^IVhat you have said about tho difficulty of shipment coal has a 
very direct bearing on tho subject, but my point there is that more coal was 
going by rail than by son. 

il/r. Bray. — But the evidence you have taken is that the dissatisfaction was 
with the railborne coal. 

President. — Pardon mo, it was your .statement and that of the Federation 
that the prejudice arose during the immediate post war period owing to 
mixed cargoes. 

BIr. Bray. — I don’t think it arose then; T say it probably existed then and 
that mixed cargoes created the prejudice. 

President. — How can it be so? There were very few cargoes going during 
the years immediately after the war, and more was going by rail and very 
little by sea. 

ilfr. Bray. — I can’t say. There should have been no prejudice against rail- 
borne coal. If the coal had been bought from the proper colliery there could 
have been no cause for complaint. 

President. — The evidence taken by tho Coal Committee was to tho effect, I 
think, that the consumer could not rely upon getting what ho paid for. 

BIr. Bray. — If tho consumer bought coal from a selected Jharia colliery 
by rail, he could not help getting it. 

President. — I am afraid they did not get it, apparently at a time when 
the great bulk of the coal was travelling by rail 

Blr. Bray. — If he bought selected .Iharia by rail ho must got it. The 
Grading Board will now see to that for them. 

President. — Are there not cases where the Bombay consumer could not get 
what he actually asked for and paid for? 

B[r. Bray. — Under the old system, yes. But if be bus's from such a colliery 
he takes that risk. 

President. — I don’t think ho takes that risk if the seller guarantees that 
it is selected Jharia. The responsibilitj- rests with the seller. I fully recog- 
nize that it is hard on those who do business honestly if their reputation is 
affected by what other people do, but still in the interest of the consumer in 
Bombay it is a little hard on him because he was not supplied with what he 
was told he would get to compel him to buy in India. 

Blr. Bray. — It is more a question of fact than anything else, the prejudice 
is there. 

President. — ^The difficulties that tho ajiplicants for protection have got to 
meet is that, in so far as the existence of this prejudice is due to the condi- 
tion and quality of the coal which Avas ‘supplied to Bombay and Karachi, to 
that extent it is their own business to overcome that prejudice now that they 
have been given a rebate under a Grading Board. 
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Mr. JSray.— Yes, that is Avhat the Coal Committee said. But I can’t see 
how South African coal is to be excluded unless we can get some measure of 
protection for. some time? 

President .—You are going on the principle that it. ought to he completely 
Shut out. I don’t find any clear justification for that. Another 100,000 tons 
in Bomhaj' would give j’ou the same percentage of the consumption as you 
had before the war. 

Mr. Bray. — I cannot help thinking that it is something like the Safe- 
guarding of Industries. 

President. — What we are called upon to recommend is discriminating pro- 
■tection and that is why we are always referring to the conditions laid down 
by the Fi.scal Commission. On the principle of out and out protection you 
could go the whole hog and imported coal ought to he shut out altogether, but 
under the princi]de of discriminating protection each case has to he examined 
on its own merits under the conditions laid down to see whether it is a suitable 
■case. 

Mr. Bray. — Well, the necessity exists. The Indian coal trade at present 
needs all the markets it can get. 

President. — I compared the statistics for 1920. with the statistic^ for 1924 
hnd found that in the latter year there were, I think, over 200 collieries Which 
were producing coal in 1924 and not producing coal in 1920, and they pro- 
duced about 2 million tons. 

Mr. Bray. — The Coal Committee dealt with that. You have a very different 
state of things to-day. 

Prcside7it. — So that there is a biggish development of new mines by people 
who no doubt hoped to make a profit. If that is the case, can Government 
he fairly asked to help them. 

ill?'. Bray. — There has been over-production, but these have been second 
•class collieries for the most part. 140 collieries have closed down in the last 
two years. 

il/r. Gimvala . — Your case is this, as far as I can understand it, that this 
duty of Re. 1-8-0 you are asking for will not go into the pocket of the 
•collieries? 

Mr. Bray. — No. We are just os much concerned in finding an outlet for 
•our coal. 

Mr. Gimvala. — And your main object is not so much to get Re. 1-8-0 but 
to shut out foreign coal, especially South African coal, which competes in 
this country? 

Mr. Bray. — ^Yes. 

Mr. Gimvala. — That being so, your application is really not like an ordi- 
nary application for protection? 

Mr. Bray. — I feel like a free trader masquerading as a protectionist 1 

Mr. Gimvala. — If we are asked to deal with it as an ordinary application 
'for i?rotection, the first objection would be that jmu already have 95 per cent, 
of the market and that you are not entitled to protection merely to get the 
remaining 5 per cent. 

Mr. Bray. — No. 

Mr. Gimvala. — ^Your idea is that even if it costs the consumer a little more 
than what he is paying now, there is no reason whj^ he should use South 
African coal. 

Mr. Bray. — No. We say use Indian coal. If there is a little difference in 
■quality you must put up with that. 

Mr. Gimvala.— One point, that requires a little hit of consideration is this. 
Assuming that you got tliis extra duty of Re. 1-8-0, we must be satisfied that 
it would fulfil your expectations, that is. to say, that it would enable you to 
capture this additional market. You remember the South African Coal Com- 
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mission. The impression left on my mind nfter reading it is that they regard 
tlie Bombay market and Aden and Colombo markets as legitimate markets for 
South African coal. 

Mr. Bray. — ^Yes, that is what they say. 

Mr. Ginwala. — They say that these markets roughly amount to about 2 
million tons of coal and in order to capture those markets they sugge.st certain 
measures to be adopted. 

Mr. Bray. — ^Tliey gave a rebate on rail freight. 

Mr. Ginxrala. — Assuming that it is the intention of South Africa to retain 
these markets which they consider as their legitimate markotj would it not 
follow that even if you got this duty of Be. 1-8-0 extra^ they would still com- 
pete against you bj’ reducing the price and i^revent “yon from regaining the 
market P 

Mr. Bray. — They can only do that by reducing their railway freight or the 
price they can get for their coal or both. 

Mr. Gimcala. — Assuming that the South African Government is at the 
back of the comi)etitors, is it unlikely that they might continue to cut dovm 
prices and prevent .you from getting the benefit of this dxity? In that case 
either you must ask for more duties or you must he prepared to cut down your 
prices. Leave alone the question of more duties which will mean another 
enquiry 

Mr. Bray. — ^IVe would not be prepared to ask for more duties. 

Mr. Ginwala. — Supposing the South African Government gave a bounty 
what would you do ? 

Mr. Bray. — We will deal with that situation when it arises. 

Mr. Ginwala. — ^Your opinion then, I take it, is that South African coal 
cannot afford to pay this additional dut.v of Be. 1-8-0 and still compete against 
you? 

Mr. Bray. — If it docs, they must bo soiling at a loss. 

Mr. Ghnvala. — And we must assume that the.v arc not willing to sell at a 
loss, is that your view? 

Mr. Bray. — I should think so. 

Mr. Ginwala. — As regards this prejudice, when do you think this prejudice 
really came into play against you ? 

Mr. Bray. — ^^Ye made shipments to Bombay off and on for a long time and 
I think there has always been a certain amount of prejudice against mixed 
cargoes. At the same time T think the coal shipper is entitled to a certain 
amount of sympathy owing to tho difficult conditions under which ships were 
loaded in past years b.v reason of tho uncertain and short wagon supply. 

Mr. Ginwala. — ^Tt began to take effect on a considerable scale about 1922, 
did it not? 

Mr. Bray. — ^You mean on the members of tho Association? 

President. — The total amount of foreign coal imported into Bombay in 
1920-21 was 43,000 tons and it was over a million tons when tho prejudice 
became effective. 

Mr. Ginwala. — ^The South African Coal Commission sat at the end of 1920 
and it reported some time in 1921, but the South Afric^in Coal Grading Bill 
was actually passed in 1922. 

Mr. Bray. — ^Yes. 

il/r. Ginwala. — Would not that to some extent account for tho prejudice 
getting established? You had the Bombay market before, the South African 
coal had also their foreign markets. 

Mr. Bray. — ^Yes, they had just the same trouble as we experienced. 

Mr. Ginwala. — ^But it appears from the Coal Commission’s Beport that 
there was a sort of prejudice more or less against South African coal. Then 
tho South African Grading Board enabled them to come in. Your coal was 
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not then graded, -would it not follou- that the Bombay consumer then began 
to say that the South African coal was graded while the Bengal coal -aws nob, 
and apart from anj' other consideration, they began to take South African 
coal. 

A/?-. Brai/.— I think we have already got as far as that. He gets graded 
coal from South Africa; he will shortly get graded coal from India now. 

Mr. Gimvala. — I mean ns the position stood then. Is it not a fact that 
the South African coal came to be graded just at about the time it began to 
come into serious competition with the Bengal coal. 

Mr. Bray. — ^That is true. 

Mr. Ginwala. — Even before the South African Coal Grading Bill was passed 
there was some sort of grading arrangement I understand, among 9 collieries 
“ to ensure that the collieries furnish coal which is up to the calorific standard 
reqriired and which is also satisfactor 3 ' in respect of freedom from shale, 
pj'rites and duff ” (page 20, paragraph 93 of South African Coal Commission’s 
Beport, 1921). 

Mr. Bray. — Maj' I just draw j’our attention to paragraph 12 of that Report. 
They say “ Evidence has been led before the Commission to show that the 
insufficiencj’’ of railwaj’ facilities was an important contributory cause of the 
slow growth of the South African coal indu.strj'.” . . . “ The Commission 

has it in evidence, however, that the railwaj’ facilities have been considerably 
increased.” 

Mr. GhuraJa. — ^That also would naturallj" give the South African seller of 
coal some advantage over j’ou. So it seems to me that what has really caused 
this prejudice maj’ be the absence of anj- coal grading arrangement in this 
countrj’, as against the existence of it in South Africa. 

Mr. Bray. — Yes, mixed cargoes. If j'ou send cargoes from the proper col- 
lierj’ you get proper qualitj’, but if you send mixed cargoes from mixed seams 
you create a prejudice against j-ourself. 

Mr. Ginwala. — With regard to this grading of coal you know that in South 
Africa it is compulsory, so far as export is concerned. Would yon be in 
favour of comj)ulsion in this countrj' P 

Mr. Bray. — No. I am alreadj' committed to the other opinion. As a 
matter of fact in this countrj' there are great advantages to be granted to the 
exporter of graded coal, these rebates we were speaking of. If a seller does 
not grade his coal he does not get this rebate. He is at a disadvantage of 
12 annas a ton. 

Mr. Ginwala. — If a dutj' is put ho does not care if there is no rebate on 
freights at all. He maj' take advantage of the dutj' to send anything he likes. 

Mr. Bray. — I can’t imagine anj' buj'cr in Bombaj' buj'ing anj’ ungraded 
coal. 

Mr. Ginwala. — Here is the Bombaj' consumer accustomed to get only coal 
which is graded from South Africa. He saj's to himself “I am quite safe; 
cverj' ton of coal comes graded but here in this case I am not ”. 

Mr. Bray. — After Januarj' we would be able to do exactly the same thing 
with Indian coal. He will have a list showing the graded coal and he will say 
” I want a cargo of selected Jharia coal ” and the Grading Board will see 
that he gets it. If a colliery does not get its coal graded, it does not get the 
benefit of the 12 annas rebate on freight. 

; Mr. Ginwala. — Ho will be at a disadvantage of 12 annas compared with the 
graded coal ? 

Mr. Bray. — Graded coal would probably be of a betiter quality because all 
coal of good quality would go on the grading list. 

Mr. Ginwala. — ^I don’t know. It maj' or maj' not be. If the Bombay 
consumer is going to bo compelled more or less to use Indian coal and he may 
say “ put me in the same position as the South African coal.” 

Mr. 2?raj/.— That is what we are doing. 
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Mr. Ghnrala. — ^You are not. There it is compulsory, here it is not. 

President. — What Mr. Ginvrala means is that the export of ungraded coal 
from South Africa is impossible. 

Mr. Bray. — I quite understand that, but what I say is that the buyer will 
only buy graded coal. He may buy ungraded coal if offered, but he won’t 
offer the price he pays for graded coal. 

President. — ^Did the Association as a body consider the question F 

Mr. Bray. — Not on that particular aspect. 

President. — We put the question to the. Federation in the questionnaire, 
but T don’t think we put the question to the Association. 

Mr. Bray. — ^That was very carefully considered by the Coal Committee. 

President. — I know it was. 

Mr. Giturala. — I have put the question as it strikes me and it seems to me 
that there is a real difficulty. 

Mr. Biay. — I am afraid J can’t see it, because it is not in the interest of 
the coal industry — or in the interest of anybody — ^that ungraded coal or in- 
ferior coal should be sold. You will find that buyers everywhere want to know 
what they are going to get. Now-a-days they buy coal by its name not know- 
ing very much about the grade. 

Mr. GinieaJa. — ^You have suggested that if this additional duty of Ee. 1-8-0 
is imposed, the price to the consumer will not rise in Bombay. 

Mr. Bray. — I hope not. 

Mr. Ginicala. — The reason being that he would not have to pay anything 
more than for the South African coal. 

Mr. Bray. — That is what we think. We have already stated that I think. 

Mr. Ghueala. — That assumes many things, does it not? First of all, I 
have i)ointed out to you that the South African coal may come down in price 
but we have also to assume that s'our sea freight will not rise. 

Mr. Bray. — If our sea fi-eight rises South African sea freight rises. If' 
we pay 10 shillings they pay 10 shillings. 

3Ir. Ginwala. — And we must also assume that your pithead price will not 
rise? 

31v. Bray. — It is very difficult to talk of the pithead price. Since the 
wages were put up they have remained fairly steady. Pithead prices vary 
from colliery to colliery. 

Mr. Ginwaia. — I was just trying to point out that we have to assume that 
several of these factors will remain constant. 

Mr. Bray. — ^liaising cost will remain constant. We can’t assume that 
steamer freight will remain constant. 

Mr. Ginwaia. — You have just now stated that these transport facilities are 
now adequate. 

Mr. Bray. — I think if you assume the raising cost as Rs. 5 for Jharia and- 
Rs. 6 for Ranigunge you would not be far out. 

Mr. Ginwaia. — Not only that, but we must keep them at that. 

Mr. Bray. — How can we ijossibly do that? 

Mr. Ginwaia. — ^W’ould it be safe to assume that these prices will remain, 
where they are? 

Mr. Bray. — Colliery costs will remain where they are. They won’t go down 
and I don’t think they will rise much. I cannot guarantee that the steamer 
freight and the railway freight will remain the same. 

Mr. Ginivaia. — ^^Ve must also assume that there will be no deterioraiton in 
the facilities for transport. 

Mr. Bray. — 1 can’t tell you. 
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Mr. ffi'nwa/a.— We nuist assume that, because one of the complaints of the 
Bombay consumer was that he could not get his coal in time. 

Mr. Bray. — :One of the Coal Committee’s recommendations was that pre. 
ference should be given to shipment coal, and with a preference surely ship- 
ments will be facilitated. 

Mr. Ginwala. — Your answer must be, “ yes. I am of opinion that these 
things will remain constant.” 

jMv. Bray.— I cannot saj* that the steamer freight will be constant. 

Mr. Gimraln. — Can we assume that .sea freight would relatively remain tlie 
same for South Africa and India 

Mr. Bray. — ^Yes. 

Mr. Gimcala. — With regard to the other two points, vh., pithead price and 
transport facilities, will it be safe to assume that they would remain the same? 

Mr. Bray. — I think so, but I cannot guarantee railway wagons. 

Brc-tidcnf . — A good deal of money has been spent in the last year or twa 
on the imi)rovement of railwaj-s, so we could take it that it would remain the 
same until there has been a bigger burden thrown on the railways. 

Mr. Bray. — Then there will be more iinprovement. 

Brn.ddent. — But there is no reason to think that the railwaj' position would 
•get worse. 

Mr. Bray. — I think not. At any rate railways are hopeful and they are 
handling their traffic better. 

Mr. Gintrala. — Your contention is that, if you get this duty, you ought to 
be able to get this market, and yon say there is no reason why it should be in 
■foreign hands. We have dealt with that point. Then you also claim that if 
you get this additional market, it would help the Coal industry. 

Mr. Bray. — Yes. 

Mr. Ghnvahi. — I think you said that it would enable you to keep up your 
production if not increase it. 

Mr. Bray. — T think it would help in more directions than one. The Port 
Trust are more au.vious to get more traffic through the Kidderpore docks. 
Any additional coal traffic is welcome to them. Railways will get their freight 
•on coal. The money that goes out now will remain in the country. 

Mr. Ginu-ala. — Except the sea freight, the rest will remain in the country. 

Mr. Bray. — Only a part of it will go out of the country. 

Mr. Ginwala. — How would it affect your other foreign markets? 

Mr. Bray. — If the coal trade had this additional outlet? It is -quite true 
that if you push the South African co.il out of Bombay, it would make the 
competition in Colombo fiercer. On the other hand it would put the Coal Com- 
panies in a better position to deal with that competition. 

Mr. Ginwala. — ^^Vhat I want to know is: if you capture that market, would 
it enable you to meet competition better in the other markets ? 

Mr. Bray. — Anything that you do to help the collieries enables them to 
meet foreign competition better in the neutral ports. We are very anxious 
to get back the Colombo market. Collieries are quite willing to sell at cost 
price for a time in order to get the market. I think we shall get it in time, 
but it is hard work. 

Mr. Ginwala. — Supposing we recommended the imposition of this duty, 
would you suggest that the duty should be levied on South African coal or on 
all coal except that from the United Kingdom? 

Mr. Bray. — I cannot. A discriminating duty would be difficult. 

Bresident . — In your memorandum it is suggested that a duty should be 
imposed on all coal. 

Mr. Bray. — As regards British coal, if you levied a duty on it, so far as 1 
understand the case, it will only be taking it from one pocket and putting it 
into another. , , . 
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Presidenf. — It does not mean that. It means the British Government pays 
the Indian Government. 

Mr. Bray. — ^If that is the situation, I must leave to other people to deal 
■with it. To Mr. Gin-n-ala’s question, yee suggested that it should be applied 
to all coal. 

Mr. Gimcala.— You would not have it this way “ on all coal except the coal 
from the United Kingdom.” 

Mr. Bray. — ^I think if you put an import duty, you must put it on all coal. 

Mr. Ginwala. — Because I understood you to say “ that the coal from ths 
United Kingdom will come whatever the duty may be.” 

il/r. Bray. — I think it will. 

Mr. Gimcala. — That is a special class of coal. 

Mr. Bray. — ^Welsh coal is a special coal. 

President. — ^You have got this passage ; “ With cheap steamer freight from 
the United Kingdom and better quality coal, there is the possibility that some 
of it, at any rate, would be coal from the United Kingdom.” 

Mr. Bray. — That is a distinct possibility. 

President. — ^That would very likely be cheap North Country coal, 

Mr. Bray. — ^Yes. I do not know how far the India Office would wish to 
interfere on a question of this sort. 

President. — Yfe have got to deal with the question of imports into India. 
It does not matter where they come from. 

Mr. Bray. — ^I don’t know how far they could put import duties against us 
if we put import duties against them. 

Mr. Gimcala. — In the case of steel, for instance, we didn’t fix different 
duties with reference to steel from different countries, but what we did was 
this. We excluded from our recommendations those classes of steel that were 
not manufactured in the country or were not going to be manufactured in the 
country. In that waj' the coal that comes from the United Kingdom is a 
special class of coal which is not likely to be produced in the country and which 
comes in that category, which in the case of steel, has been excluded from our 
scheme. 

il/r. Bray. — There is no objection to your excluding Welsh coal. We are 
not particularly aiming at that. That is a point we considered and we came 
to the conclusion that if an import duty were to be put on, it should be put 
on all classes of coal. If you want to exclude Welsh, we have not the slightest 
objection. 

Mr. Gimcala. — ^Your idea is that whatever happens the selected Jliaria 
coal ought to be able to realise in Bombay a pithead price of Es. 6-8-0 a ton ? 

Mr. Bray. — I agree with you. 

Mr. Gimcala. — "We have got to take the price you ought to get on a certain 
basis. 

Mr. Bray. — It was thought at one time selected Jharia would not sell below 
Es. 9 a ton. It is now selling at Es. 6-S-O. 

President. — ^I don’t think you are on that basis. What I understood from 
the answers already given by you was this. If you want to cut out South 
African coal quickly, you want a bit of margin and you doubt if it could be 
brought down to a precise calculation. 

Mr. Bray. — Yes. 

President. — Also supposing it were based on Es. 6-8-0 for Indian coal 
(selected Jharia) at the pithead, you have told us that unquestionably the coal 
mines will actually sell considerably below that. 

Mr. Bray. — Conditions vary from week to week. I might be prepared to 
sell at Es. 16-4-0 now and might want Es. 18 next week. 

Mr. Gimcala. — In any scheme of protection for the coal industry, we must 
ascertain what price coal ought to get per unit at a pit’s mouth. 
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Mr. Bray. — I have suggested the figure that we ought to get. 

President. — We can’t give it to you whatever we may do. 

Mr. Gmwala. — You say it ought to he Rs. 6-8-0, though you are not going: 
to get it. _ : 

il/r. Bray. — If your raising cost is Rs. 5, the whole of the Re. 1-8-0 that is- 
left is not profit, because the minings industry is not like the jute industry 
which buys its raw material every season. Every year part of that Re. 1-8-0 
lias to go towards development. 

ilfr. Ginwala. — If it was an ordinary application for protection, we should 
lifive to go into the question whether this Rs. o was a reasonable raising cost 
or not. 

Mr. Bray. — It has been done 1)3* the Coal Committee. It is not a fixed 
price. Some of the collieries raise coal at Rs. 7 or Rs. 8 a ton. To my know- 
ledge other collieries raise at Rs. 4 a ton. 

Mr. Ginwala. — ^Y’hen is this Grading Board going to come into operation? 

Mr. Bray. — Government are going to consider the rules on the 1st of 
December and I think some time in Januaiw the Board will be in a po.sition to- 
issue certificates. The Board has, as a matter of fact, not 3'et been consti- 
tuted. 

Prc.sidcnt.— The preliminary work is being done? 

Mr. Bray. — The rules will he considered to-morrow. After that the Board’ 
will be formed and it will be in a position to issue certificates some time in 
J anuar3’. 

Mr. Ginn-ala. — If you are able to find this additional market by a duty 
being levied, do 3'ou think it would affect second class collieries in any way 
not necessarily with reference to that market? 

Mr. Bray. — Second class coal will only l)o affected when first class coal is 
out of the wa3'. The3' realise that. Reo])le will not bu5’ second class coal 
except for special purposes. So long as there is sufficient first class coal, second 
class coal will find it difficult to get a market. 

Mr. Ginwada. — ^Therefore I would like you, if pos.sible, to give me those 
figures that I asked for this morning. 

Mr. Bray. — With mines opening up and closing down, it is ver3- difficult to 
give you the proportions. I will get 5’ou some figures.* 

Dr. MaWiai. — If it is not an unfair question, 11)03- I know, Mr. Bra3-, why 
you ha%m changed 3'our opinion with regard to a protective dut3’ on eoal since 
you signed the Coal Committee’s Report. 

President. — ^Mr. Bray is not appearing here in his individual capacity. Ho 
is appearing to-day as a representatii-e of the Indian Mining Association. 

Mr. Bray. — I should he interested to hear how I have changed m3- opinion. 

Dr. Matthai. — The Coal Committee apparentl3- expre.sscd an opinion against 
a protective dut3- on coal. 

Mr. Bray. — I don’t remember. 

Dr. Matthai. — Please see last paragraph, page 126 of the Coal Committee’s- 
Report: 

“ It is greatl3' to be feared that, if the choice of the big industrial coiir 
sumers in Bombay who still use coal were to bo in any way 
restricted in regard to the coal the3- use, the3- would be driven to- 
the alternative sources of power supply provided' b5’ oil and elec- 
tricity.” 

Mr. Bray. — 1 still agi-eo. 

Dr. Matthai. — Please look at -the sentence previous to that.: 

“ It will be obvious that no countervailing duty can assist Indian coal’ 
in .such markets as Singapore or Colombo, but we consider, Mh. 
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Banerjee dissenting, that we should fail in our duty if we did not 
record our conviction that it would also be undesirable in the 
interests of Indian coal in home ports.” 

Mr. Bray. — But then the Coal Committee had before them figures which 
were very different from those you have to deal with to-day. 

Dr. MaWtai. — That is niy point. I am not really going to convict any- 
body. I gather from your memorandum that the question of competition of 
either oil or electricity is not now a practical proposition, because the price 
of coal has come down. 

Mr. Bray. — ^That is the whole point. We are not going to drive the con- 
sumer into the hands of the oil companies. 

Dr. Mattliai. — Now you are proposing a duty on coal, because it is your 
opinion that this duty will not have the effect of raising prices in Bombay and 
therefore you see no objection on that ground to proposing the dutj’. 

Mr. Bray. — If it was going to raise the price of coal to the consumers in 
Bombay, we should be averse to it. 

Dr. Maiihai. — On page 4 of the memorandum you say : 

” The grounds on which the Indian Mining Association might fairly ask 
for a discriminating Import duty against South Africa are that, 
by reason of their easily-worked coal and consequent lower raising 
costs, they can, and, in fact, do, dump their surplus raisings into 
India.” 

Now I want to ask you a question about that with reference to what you told 
us this morning that you would expect the duty to be in operation for five 
years. The whole question of lower raising costs in South Africa is very 
largely a question of the natural advantages that South Africa has. There- 
fore as far as South Africa is concerned, it is going to be a permanent 
advantage. 

Mr. Bray. — No, because as they get deeper, their costs will rise. We have 
been mining in this country longer than they have. 

Dr. Matfhai. — Would not your costs also rise? 

Mr. Bray. — You have been to the mines. We are mining at a. depth of 
600 ft. in Jharia. Costs there are likely to remain fair] 3 ' constant. ’While you 
were up there I daresaj', you saw some quarrying. That is all surface working 
which is very cheap. 

Dr. MaWiai. — I was thinking this way. If the mines in South Afidca are 
going to have higher costs as thej' go down into deeper and deeper levels, your 
costs also will rise as you go further down into deeper and deeper levels. 

Mr. Bray. — I don’t know. I had never been to Africa, but I should 
imagine that their costs would rise sooner than ours. I tliink our figures are 
fairlj- fixed for some time, at any rate for the period, we are discussing. 

Dr. Matthai. — As to this point of Boinbaj* being regarded as a sort of 
natural market of the coal producer in India, jmur case is mainly based on 
that, is it not? As the President pointed out earl}' this afternoon, we are 
administering what is unhappily called “ discriminating ” protection — 
it is such a sanctimonius phrase. When j-ou speak of a market, you are 
thinking of an economic ijroijosition, aren’t you? 

Mr. Bray. — Yes. 

Dr. Matthai. — Mj' natural market, if I am a buj-er, is the market where 1 
can get my goods cheapest. If I am a seller, my natural market is the market 
where I can do business on the best terms. What j’ou are suggesting is that 
Bombaj- should be handed over to the Indian coal industry' because Bombay 
happens to be administratively part of India. It is simply from an adminis- 
trative point of view that you can consider Bombay as j'our legitimate market. 
I say from an economic point of view Bombay is really an unnatural market at 
present. 
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• ■ .. Mr. -Bivii.z—T am : not sure; that that is the opinion of most of our Indian: 
friends. . 

- Df; Maff/ioi.— It is quite true that Avheh we try to protect an industrj' in 
India tve. are finding for it a market in the country where at present people 
ai’e able to huj’ gOods cheaper from elsewhere. When we give in’otection, we 
are doing that. ; . My view of protection is that it is a means of fiiuling an 
artificial market.; . 

Mr. Bray. — It is only going to cost Ec. 1-8-0 a ton more. It may not even 
raise your cost that much. , . 

Dr. Matfhai. — Unless the State interfered, Bombay would be a natural 
market for South Africa. 

- il/r. Brai/L— But for that I should not be here to-day. 

■’ President.— Bombay is so situated that there are . about three countries 
which have not much advantage over each other. That is the natural cockpit 
in Avhich they ought to fight out their battles. . 

Dr. Mutthai. — After all you are raising a general point there. I find a 
real difficulty about, accepting that though I see your point of view. 

3/r. Bray.- — Our view is — Indian coal for India and keep the money in the 
country. 

Dr. Matiliai. — On this question of prejudice you have explained the posi- 
tion frilly to-day. I understand your point to he this that you are asking 
for' protection on the ground that there is prejudice against Indian coal and 
if it so happens that the prejudice is the result of certain producers of coal 
having supplied unsatisfactory quality, I suppose you take the line that 
the trade ought not to be made to suffer because of the misdoings of certain 
people. That is roughl 3 - j-our position. 

'Mr. Bray.— Yes. ' 

Mr. Ghnoala.— Ill j-our supplementarj* statement .you talk about the rebate 
on railway freight. 

3/7-; P;-ai/.— That is rather important. 

Mr. Gimvala. — ^You saj-: . “ As regards Bombaj', the Association consider 
that if I by reason of the charges, Indian coal cannot be sent bj’ sea, it should 
be' made possible to send it bj' rail. This can be done bj- giving a rebate on 
railway freight, confined to graded coal if that course is thought best in all the 
circumstances.” 

Wlnit I want to know is this. As a general proposition I would like to know 
how it would affect this present question, how it would enable yoir to compete 
better against South African coalP 

Mr. Bray.— Then j'ou must go into figures. 

■ Mr. Gimvala.-— Yon have given figures in your note here. 

Mr. Bray. — If j’ou go into pre-war figures, it must bring down j'our price 
to Ks. 17-8-0. 

Mr. Gimvala. — That means the railwaj* freight has to drop below sea 
freight and all charges combined. 

Mr. Bray. — I just told j'ou that a cargo of coal is being sold at Bombay at 
Rs. lC-4-0 c.i.f. What^I am guarding against is the possibility of steamer 
freight rising. It might rise tremendously and we might not he better off. 
We might have a high sea freight and then the import duty would not be of 
very much use. We must have the alternative of sending it bj' rail. 

Mr. Gimvala. — How would j'ou work the sj'stem in that way? 

3/i'. B/ay.— We onlj- want it as an alternative. So far thej' have refused. 

Mr. Gimvala. — If the sea freight goes up, what is j'our proposal? 

Mr. Bray. — ^My proposal is that the railways should give us a rebate suffi- 
cient to bring their present rate down to the pre-war rate. 

Mr. Gimvala. — There is no sanctity about the pre-war rate. 
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Mr. 2?rai/.— Not at all. Wo asked for Bs. 2-6-0 to start with. Now we are 
asking for Es. 4-2-0. 

Mr. Ginwala. — Your position is rather this that the rail route should not 
'Cost more than the sea and rail route combined, is that what you moan? 

Mr. Bray. — ^Wo want to keep our price of coal below the price at which 
'South African coal comes in now. It comes in roughly at Bs. 18_and if wo 
get tlie railway freight down to pre-war rate, we can put our coal in Bombay 
at Bs. 17-8-0. 

Mr. Ginwala. — If you call it a pre-war rate, it is obvious that the railways 
•may say, nothing is pre-war except coal. 

Mr. Bray. — ^Yes. 

President. — ^IVas selected Jharia as high ns Bs. 6-8-0 a ton before the 
war? 1 have looked up different figures, but they were all a good deal below 
that. 

Mr. Bray. — "SS'e have collected the figures of 1921-22. 

President. — That is hardly pre-war. 

Mr. Bray. — No, there is another point. I think you observed 30,000 tons 
of coke is coming into India everj- year. Everj' ton of coke that comes to 
India is equal to IJ tons of coal which may he supplied in this country. 

Mr. Ginwala. — ^IVhat is this suggestion on page 4 of your memorandum 
where j’ou say: “There is no reason wh 3 ’ the smaller collieries raising first 
class coal should not participate in the Bomba 5 - business and it is therefoi'e 
suggested that serious consideration should be given to the Indian Mining 
Association’s suggestion to give a special rebate on coal sent by rail to 
Bombay?” 

Mr. Bray. — ^If wo are going to get the Bombaj- market, why should not the 
small producer have a chance of getting a part of that business. He can only 
do it bj’ rail. Ho can’t load a steamer. He is not raising sufficient quantity 
of coal to do it. He is raising suitable coal for the Bombaj' market. 

President. — Isn’t that carrying your principle very much further, and 
•reserving the whole Indian market for everj* Indian producer, however’ small? 

Mr. Bray. — It is not a question for the Board, I know. 

Mr. Ginwala. — The Coal Committee did not recommend anj’ rebate on rail- 
■way freight for coal sent by rail to Bombaj'. Thej' were against it. 

Mr. Bray. — I remember this was one of our much debated quc.stions. To 
.start with, it is not one for the Indian Coal Committee to make recommenda- 
ttions on. 

Mr. Ginivala. — ^They ruled that out. 

Mr. Bray. — The Indian Mining Association are pressing for that. The 
/reasons given by the Coal Committee do not convince them and they go on 
ipressing for that. 
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Witness No. 3. 

COLLECTOR OF CUSTOMS, RANGOON. 

Written. 

Letter, dated the 27th October 1925. 

I have the honour to reply to your letter No. 575, dated the 15th October 
1925. 

I furnish below information on the different points mentioned in your 
letter, 

(1) Both methods of bunkering are employed at this port, but mostly from 
coal imported and stacked, transhipments from vessel to vessel being rare 
and restricted to vessels of the same owner. 

.(2) No. 

(3) No. 

=:4) No. 

(5) Yes. 

<G) No. 

(7) (a) and (6) No, 

<8) Yes. 


H 
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Witness No. 4. 


COLLECTOR OF CUSTOMS, BOMBAY. 

Weitten. 


Letter, dated the SOth October 1925. 

I have the honour to reply to your letter No. 575, dated the 15th October 
1925, and to give detailed ansvers to the questions asked in it. 

(1) Both methods of bunkering are employed at Bombay, viz., bunker coal' 
is sometimes landed and stacked and subsequently bunkered, and is some- 
times transhipped from vessel to vessel without being landed. 

(2) The periodical reports to the Director of Statistics relating to Indian 
Bunker coal include such coal transhipped from vessel to vessel. 

(3) It is not possible to determine the percentage of the total quantity 
bunkered wliich is not landed but traushipped from vessel to vessel, as separate 
figures are available in respect of foreign coal only; this is separately record- 
ed, as such coal is shipped under claim for Drawback. 

(4) Such coal is liable to duty, but when transhipped directly from vessel 
to vessel, drawback of 7 /8th of the duty is paid. Such coal is shown as an 
import in the Trade Eeturns. 

(5) Foreign coal which is landed and stacked and subsequently used for 
bunkering another vessel is liable to Customs duty and is shown as an import 
in the Trade Returns. 

(6) Such coal is not shown as a re-export in the Trade Eeturns. Foreign 
coal, however, which is transhipped directly from vessel to vessel is so shown, 
as drawback is paid on it and under instructions from the Director of Statis- 
tics, goods on which drawback is paid even when shipped as ships’ stores are 
shown in the Trade Returns. 

(7) Indian coal used for bunkering a vessel bound for a foreign port is not 
in any circumstances shown as an export in the Trade Returns; no goods 
shipped as ships’ stores are so shown except in the case cited in the reply 
to question (6). 

(8) With this exception the exports and re-exports of coal given in the 
Trade Returns consist entirely of ‘ cargo ’ coal as distinct from ‘ Bunker ’ 
coal. 


It would probably be useful, for the purpose of the Board’s present enquiry, 
to know what quantities of foreign coal are exported for Bunker purposes. 
I eirclose a statement which I recently supplied to the Director General of 
Commercial Intelligence covering the months January to August of the 
current year. Should you desire to have these figures brought up to date and 
continued in the future, I will give instructions to have them specially com^ 
piled from the Shipping Bills taken out in mj* office 
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Enclosuie. 


Statement showing the quantities of bunker coal {foreign) exported from 
Bombay during each of the 8 nionths from January to August 1925. 


A’ame of month. 

Quantity 

(Tons). 

The quantity 
shown in 
column 2 
includes Tons. 

Remarks. 

January , . . . 

8,831 

3,415 

Shown in return 

No. 11 

February ' i , ' . 

11,753 

2,873 

Do. 

March . . . . 

14,016 

4,309 

Do. 

April . . . 

14,.526 

0,504 

Do. 

Alav ..... 

12,190 

4,150. 

Do. 

June . . ... 

7,344 

3,482 

Do. 

Juh' . ' . . . . 

10.023 

2,073 

Do. 

August . . . 

8,790 

353 

Do. 


■Statemeyil II: — Letter from the Collector of Customs, Bombay, dated the 

12th February 1926. 

"With reference to your telegram No. 68, dated the 10th February 1926, 
I have the honour to forward herewith a statement showing the quantities 
'of bunker coal (foreign) exported from Bombay during each of the four 
months from September to December 1925. 


Enclosure. 


Statement showing the quantities of bunher coal (foreign) exported from 
Bombay during each of the four months from September to Becemlit 
1925. 


Name of month. 

Quantity 

(tons). 

j 

Rem.aeks. 

The quantity shown in Column 2 
includes 

1 

1 

September ..... 

8,351 

5,810 tons shown in Return No. 11 

October , . 

14,850 

1,016 „ „ 

November ..... 

10,194 

1,913 „ „ 

December: .. . . 

15,183 

1 2.080 ,, 

1 


H 2 
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Witness No. 5. 

COLLECTOR OF CUSTOMS, KARACHI. 

Whitten. 

Letter, dated the SOth October 1925^- - — 

With reference to your letter No. 575, dated the ,15th instant on the ahove- 
subject, 1 have the honour to give in the annexed note the replies to the eight 
questions put therein. To explain the position more clearly I may mention 
that statistics of bunker coal are not included in the trade returns except 
when the coal is shipped under claim for drawback under section 42 of the 
Sea Customs Act in which case it is shown in the re-export trade returns. 
As coal is an article which cannot be easily identified the practicq is not 
to allow drawback on coal landed on the bunder, but to allow it only when 
it is transferred direct from the dicharging vessel to the receiving vessel 
under Customs superv’ision. In both cases Bills of Entry are put in for 
importation and Customs duty is paid. Such transfers from vessel to vessel 
would also be literally called transhipments, but these are not tranship- 
ments allowed under the rules laid down in section 128 of the Sea 
Customs Act in which sense the word ‘ transhipment ’ is presumably used in 
your letter under reply. Under section 128 of the Sea Customs Act ‘ tran- 
shipment ’ is allowed, without payment of import duty, of any goods imported 
and specially and distinctly manifested at the time of importation as for 
transhipment to some other Customs or foreign port, but stiitistics of this 
trade are not included in the trade returns. I mention, however, that such 
transhipments of coal are very rare at this port. 

BepUes to queries 1 to 8. 

(1) Yes, viz., (a) Coal landed and stacked and (b) coal transferred fronr 
vessel to vessel under claim for drawback under section 42 of the Sea Customs 
Act. Transhipment under section 128 of the Sea Customs Act also takes 
place on rare occasions. 

(2) The periodical reports include quantities of coal referred to under (1) (b) 
above, but not coal referred to in the last sentence of (1) above. 

(3) On the 115,464 tons of all bunker coal, both foreign and Indian, 
shipped in the calendar year 1924 as shown in the statements supplied to the 
Director of Statistics, 22,312 tons represented foreign coal shipped under 
claim for drawback without being landed, and of 96,860 tons shipped during 
the nine months — January to September 1925 — 8,438 tons represented coal 
shipped under claim for drawback without being landed. Transhipment trade 
under section 128 of the Sea Customs Act is not recorded, but no such tran- 
sactions appear to have taken place during 1924 and the nine months ending 
September 1925. 

(4) Foreign coal transferred from vessel to vessel as bunkers under claim 
for drawback is liable to duty and is shown as an import in the Trade 
Returns, but coal which is transhiijped under section 128 of the Sea Customs 
Act is not liable to duty and does not appear in the trade returns. 

(5) The replies to both parts of this question are in the affirmative. 

(6) No. 

(7) {a) No. 

(8) Indian coal appearing in the export trade returns represents ‘ cargo ’ 
coal while foreign coal appearing in the re-export trade returns represents 
only bunker coal shipped under claim for drawback. There have been no re- 
exports of foreign coal as cargo at this port. 
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Witness. No. ,I5;* 

^ COLLECTORv OF GUSTOMS, MApi?AS. - 

Weitten, - 

Letter^ dated lOth.No'i^cmher 1925. 

1 have the honour to acknowledge the receipt of your letter No. 575, dated 
15th October 1925, and to state in rcply^ that foreign coal is not bunkered 
at Madras. However^ I would furnish below seriatim information on the 
points mentioned by you : — 

(1) Bunker coal (Indian) is usually landed at this port and subsequently 

bunkered. There has been no case of bunkering from vessel to 
vessel during the last 3 years. 

(2) The quantities of coal bunkered and hitherto shown in the monthly 

reports to the Director of Statistics are of Indian origin. The 
figures were taken from the Shipping bills filed for ship’s stores 
and did not include coal transhipped from vessel to vessel. 

(3) The answer to (2) being in the negative, no information can be 

furnished on this point. 

(4) and (5). Duty would be levied on foreign coal only when it is not 

distinctly manifested as for re.shipment or transhipment and no 
drawback is granted as coal is declared to be one of the articles 
which cannot bo identified. Bunker coal is shown in the import 
trade returns, if du'ty is collected. 

(G) The answer is in the negative. It will be treated as .ship’s stores, 
the export of which is not registered except when drawback is 
claimed. 

(7) The answer is in the negative. It will bo treated as ship’s stores. 

(5) The reply is in tho affirmative. 
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Witness No. 7. 

CHIEF MINING ENGINEER, RAILWAY BOARD. 

Whitten. 

Letter, dated the 16th 'November 1925. 

You hare enquired from Commerce Department as to irhen we expect the 
Grading Board to he in a position to certify cargoes of export and I have 
been asked to reply to you direct. 

It is expected that the Buies will be finally out by the 3rd week of Decem- 
ber at the latest and in this case we should be certifying cargoes by the 
middle of January. 


Statement II. — Letter, dated the 14th December 1923, from the Chief Mining 
Engineer, Raihcay Board, Calcutta. 

With reference to letter No. 47-T. (63), dated the 4th December 1925, 
from the Government of India, Commerce Department, to your address I 
have the honour to inform you that for many years the only new coalfield 
which will be opened up by the Central India Coalfields Eailway is Karanpura 
and during this period the shortest route to Bombay will be via Chandil, 
Bengal Nagpur Eailway. The disatnce to Bombay will be 1,142 miles and the 
freight on public coal will be Es. 14-14-0 per ton via Nagpur. 

A very large proportion of the coals mined in this field will be much 
■superior to that being mined in the Central Provinces. 
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Witness No.; 8. 

CHIEF INSPECTOR OF MINES IN INDIA. 

Whitten. 

Letter, dated 18tli Lecemhcr 1935. 

In response to the request made in your letter No. 689, dated the 9th 
December 1925, I have the honour to state that in the month of November 
the output of coal obtained from sixty-ohe collieries in the Jharia coalfield 
where coal of fii-st class cjuality is mined vas C4‘3 2>er cent, of the total quan- 
tity mined from 298 colheries' worked during the month. Similarly the out- 
put obtained from sixty-three collieries in the Raniganj coalfield where coal 
of first class quality is mined was 54 per cent, of the total quantity obtained 
from 297 collieries at work. 

I should say that at the selected mines very little coal of the poorer qua- 
lities is being mined, and that the percentage figures given are a fairly correct 
index of the raisings of first and second class coal in the Raniganj and Jharia 
coalfields at the present time. 



Witness No. 9. 

MESSRS. TATA SONS, LIMITED. 


(Agents, the Tata Hydro-Electric Power Supply Co., Ltd., The 
Andhra Valley Power Supply Co., Ltd., The Tata Power 
Co., Ltd., and the Kundley Power Co., Ltd.) 

Written. 

Letter, dated the 26th Novemher 1925. 

We have the honour to acknowledge receipt of your No. 641 of the 9th 
instant ana to enclose herewith statement of our reply to your questionnaire. 


Ttephj to Tariff Hoard Questionnaire. 

1. (a) 1913-14 was a construction year — ^there was consequently no power 
for supply. The Companies began to generate and give power as follows: — 

The Tata Hydro-Electric Power Supply Company, Limited, in 1915. 

The Andhra Valley Power Supply Comi>any, Limited, in 1923. 

(h) In 1924-25, the number of Board of Trade Units supplied by — 

The Tata Hydro-Electric Power Supply Coinpanv, Limited, were 
126,558,425. 

The Andhra Vallej' Power Supply Company, Limited, were 124,020,745. 

2. 3} lbs. of coal yield one unit of electrical energy. On this reckoning, 
the coal equivalent of energy supplied bv Hydro is 197,747^ tons, by Andhra, 
193,782^ tons. 

3. Therefore 640 units of electricity are the equivalent of one ton coal. 

4. The full capacity of Horse Power installations now in oper.ation is — 


Million Units. 


The Tata Hydro-Electric Power Supply Company, 

Limited 127 

The Andhra Valley Power Supplj' Company, Limited . 153 


Total . 280 


5. The available capacity will increase as follows when Kundley Power 
Company, Limited, and the Tata Power Company, Limited, now under con- 
rtruction are completed : — 


Capacity. 

The Kundley Power Company, Limited . . 10,000 H. P. 
The Tata I’ower Company, Limited . . 125,000 H. P 


t 


Total 


135,000 H. P. 
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6. The increase in power capacity is earmarked to the extent of — 

(a) 122,000 H. P. for Railways... ; 

(fi) Balance 13,000 H. P. for other Consumers, 

7. The Companies will be able to . meet any reasonable demand beyond 
commitments under 6 (a) and (b). 

8. For current contracts, entered into, sometime back, the rates of supply 
are — 


(a) Textile, Flour Mills, etc. 

Hydro Co. 

Anna. 


Per unit of power for consumption .... '485 
Per unit of power including transformer equipment . ‘500 
Per unit of power including motors .... ‘535 

Per unit of power including transforjner and motors . '550 

Per unit of power for lighting 1-26 


(b) Tramways and Bailways. 

•425 anna per unit plus a standing charge of Rs. 60 per annum per K. W. 
of maxiimim demand. 

The Tata Hydro-Electric Power Supply Company, Limited, and the Andhra 
Valley Power Supply Company, Limited, are i)asing their new contracts or 
renewals of old contracts under (a) on the following uniform rates respec- 
tively : — 


Hydro Co. 


Anna. 

Per unit of power for consumption .... '650 

Per unit of power including transformer equipment . -675 

Per unit of power including motors .... *7 

Per unit of power including traiisfonner and motors . '725 

Per unit of power for lighting 1'25 


Andhra Co. 


Anna. 

Per unit of power for consumption .... ’726 

Per unit of power including transformer equipment . ’800 

Per unit of power including motors .... *825 

Per unit of power including transformer and motors . -900 

Per unit of power for lighting 1'25 
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Witness No. 19. 

THE AHMEDABAD MILLOWNERS’ ASSOCIATION. 

Whitten. 

Letter, dated the 1st Dcccmhcr 1925. 

With reference to your letter No. 645 of the 9tli Novemher fonrarding 6 
copies of a pamphlet containing tho application of the Indian Mining Federa- 
tion for the imposition of protective duties on coal together with the Board’s 
press communique, questionnaire and inviting the views of _my Association 
on the proposed duties on coal, T am directed by my committee to express 
its opinion as under; 

As Indian coni is the chief raw material for industries in India ; it requires 
to bo protected from unfair competition which it has to face from imported 
foreign coal. It is unfortunate that Indian coal being one of tho powerful 
potential resources of India could not be adequately supplied to Indian in- 
dustries on a profitable basis when tho same article transported from thousands 
of miles abroad is making inroads into tliis country with advantage. During 
tho present times foreign competition, high freights maintained by Indian 
Eailways, lack of bunkering demand and loss of overseas markets have driven 
this basic indigenous industry to a state of ruination. Tho substantial re- 
bates granted to Railways on coal imported from South Africa necessitates 
strong action on the part of tho Govenimont of India to alTord immediate 
protection to the indigenous product of tho country with a view to save it 
in good time from its perilous position. 

In these circumstances my committee would strongly urge the imposition 
of a countervailing protective dutj' on ail bountyfed coal imported into India. 
Iii c-ase further bounties either direct or indirect bo granted to any foreign 
countp- on the export of its co.al to counteract this protective duty a corre- 
sponding increase be made in tho same. 

The effect of this measure should bo carefully observed for a period of 
five years after which time tho whole question may be reconsidered in tho 
light of the experience gained and the circumstances prevailing at the time. 
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Witness No. 11. 

THE MILLOWNERS’ ASSOCIATION, BOMBAY. 

Written. 

Letter, dated 4th December 1925. 

I am directed to acknowledge the receipt of your letter No. 640, dated 9th 
November 1925, requesting an expression of the views of the Association 
regarding the application of the Indian Mining Federation for the imposition 
of protective duties on coal. After very careful consideration my Committee 
wish me to state that they would favour the imposition of a protective duty 
upon foreign coal promded that the coal trade are in a position to establish 
that foreign coal imported into India is being placed on the Indian market 
at prices with which Bengal coal cannot compete owing to bounties or subsi- 
dies direct or indirect available to coal exported from the country and not 
available to coal consumed in the country of origin. In this connection my 
Committee also wish to make it clear that even if the need for protection on 
these grounds is established, the protection given to the Indian coal trade 
should only be made available to that proportion of Indian coal which enters 
into direct competition with imported coal. 

In regard to the case put forward by the Indian Mining Federation, my 
Committee are inclined to the view that a case for the imposition of protec- 
tive dxities of the nature and extent demanded has not been made out for 
the following reasons: — 

(1) To all intents and purposes foreign coal only competes with first class 
Bengal coal in the Bombay market, Thei'e is little if any competition be- 
tween foreign and Indian coal in up-country markets. These being the facts 
it is somewhat unreasonable for the Mining Federation to put forward a claim 
for a protective import duty whicli might possibly affect the price of coal 
all over India. 

(2) Suppoi't cannot be given to the Mining Federation’s application for a 
protective duty of Rs. o per ton on Natal and Transvaal coal on the grounds 
that this degree of ijrotection is required to enable even the weakest of Indian 
collieries raising the lowest quality of coal to make a profit. 

If the historj- of the Bengal collieries were examined it would be found 
that a very large number of the collieries raising lower class coal, commenced 
operations during the boom years when the demand for Indian coal was 
absolutely abnormal. These collieries would probably never have been able 
to work at a profit in nonnal years, because the demand for the lower grades 
of Indian coal in normal years has never been great, and they would not have 
been able to compete against collieries jiroducing better grades of coal except 
in a vei-y limited local market, owing to the fact that raising and transport- 
ation costs are the same for all classes of coal. Tliis mean that if the economic 
position is such that the better class collieries owing to the paucity of demand 
have to reduce their margin of profit, the demand for the products of the 
second class coal producing collieries would be reduced to a purely local demand 
and man}' of them would be squeezed out of existence. 

' This in the opinion of my Committee is the position to-day, and no matter 
what protective duties were imposed the economic laws must gradually make 
themselves felt, and lead to the closing down of many of the collieries which 
while serving a more or less useful purpose during periods of abnormality, 
cannot expect to compete against first class collieries in normal times. 

If means _could be devised whereby the export trade could be developed 
then the position might be different, but with the coal trade of the world Ic 
its present depressed state my Committee do not think that the Government 
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tif India arc in a position to extend the financial help to the coal trade which' 
would be necessary to malce it possible to market fipt class Bengal coal in 
foreign markets at a price which would make it obviously advantageous for 
foreign countries to purchase Indian coal Iriv’preference to any other coal, 
and at the same time give such a "profit to the first class collieries as would 
make it advantageous to them to develop ^ their export trade and leave the 
Indian market to'the second class- collieries, • 

Even if such means could he devised, my Committee would be constrained 
to oppose them, on the grounds that consumers of coal in Bombay would have 
to paj- a price for second class coal at least as high as they now pay for first 
class Bengal coal. 

(3) The demand for coal in Bombay has been permanently reduced owing 
to the fact that a very large number of mills have changed over from steam 
to hydro-electric power, and it is extremely doubtful whether the demand for 
Indian coal could be very greatly increased by the imposition of protective 
duties. 

(4) After very careful investigation, mj' Committee find that at the present 
time first class Bengal coal is being placed upon the Bombay market at a 
price which enables it to compete against imported foreign coal. 

(5) My Conunittee have reason to believe that the price figures given in 
paragraph 16 of the Mining Federation’s representation are too high by at 
least Be. 1-4-0 per ton. 

At the present time steamer freight from Calcutta to Bombay can be ob- 
tained at Bs. 7 or less per ton, and the allowance of annas five for shortage is 
also too high. The raising costs are also on the high side for certain collie- 
ries, but may be approximately correct for the collieries affiliated to the Indian 
Mining Federation. If the contentions of my Committee are correct, then 
even at the present time first class Bengal coal can compete with foreign coal 
without protection, and this contention is further supported by the prices at 
which contracts for first class Bengal coal of guaranteed calorific value have 
been made by the Bombay Port Trust and certain Bombay Mills in recent 
inontlis. 

While my Committee are convinced that no case has been made out for 
the imposition of protective import duties, they consider that the Bengal coal 
trade would be greatly helped if a substantial reduction on long-distance rail- 
way freights could be made. 

The Bailway Board have up to the present stated their inability to meet 
the demands made by various commercial bodies in this connection, but there 
is reason to believe that the annual saving effected by the Indian Bailways in 
fuel charges and stores due largely to the fall in coal prices is not less than 
three crorcs and it would seem that the coal trade of India is justly entitled 
to a concession in freight rates on coal, since this saving has been made large- 
ly at the expense of their particular industry. The detailed answers of my 
Committee to the General questionnaii’e at the end of the pamphlet contain- 
ing the case put forward by the Indian Mining Federation, and to the special 
questionnaire for this Association which accompanied your letter under reply 
are appended. 


Answers to general qvesiionnaire. 

1. The question can best be answered by the coal trade itself, but in the 
opinion of my Committee it would appear that the opening up of a large num- 
ber of new collieries in the boom years may have affected the .present price 
position. 

2. My Committee are not prepared to assert that the present position is 
entirely satisfactory, but there is nothing like the same difficulty in obtaining 
wagons that there was in the immediate post-war years. 

3. Not in a position to answer. 



■_ -i. The following 'prices are to the _ best kT,:owledg6 of my Committee the 
ai'pproximato prices of various classes of coal for mill -delivery • in Bombay. 
Uombay c.i.f. prices vould be from Ils. 4 to Bs. 4-8-0 per ton lovrer. 


- Per ton. 

Rs. A. 

Admiralty Cardiff ' . . . . . . . 28 0 

West' Hartlepool- , . . . . . . 24 8 

1st class Bengal (Jharia) . . . . . , 21 4 

„ ,, (Giridih) . . . . . 21 8 

(Deshaghar) 21 8 

l^atal 23 8 

•Wltbank 22 12 


No other coal has been imported into Bombay recently ns far as my Committee 
are a-ivare. 

5. As far as the experience of my Committee extends Na'tal coal is slightly 
■superior to Transvaal coal and commands a slightly higher price. 

G. No opinion to offer. 

7. There ma 5 ’ possibly have been an isolated shipment of coal at the price 
•mentioned, but it is quite ccrtnin that no considerable quantity has been 
effered at this price. 

8. The into given is too high. Freight contracts have been and can be 
made at Rs. 7 or less per ton. 

9. No opinion to offer. 

10. The general opinion in Bombay is that first class Jliaria should bo 
sold from Re. 1-8-0 to Rs. 2 lower than Transvaal coal owing to the fact that 
past cxperienco has shown no certitude of obtaining consignments of 
even running quality or of the best grade. There is however reason to believe 
that in future first class Jharia coal will sell at prices closer to South African 
coal. 

The reason for this conclusion is that in recent months contracts for Jliaria 
<oal have been made with stipulations that coal of a definite calorific value 
;.ball be supplied. The coal delivered will be subjected to an independent 
chemical analysis and if tlie results corroborate the grading board certificates 
iny Committee tliinlc that the prices paid for Jharia coal will improve in rela- 
tion to South African, if tlic quality is maintainod. 

11. See ans-ivcr to Question 10. There is no doubt that prices being equal 
die Bombay consumers have for some time found it advantageous to purchase 
South African coal becauaa it is possible to depend upon its quality. Another 
factor which contribuW to the greater popularity of South African coal is 
■that shipments of Bengal coal arc almost invariablj’ short in weight whereas 
foreign consignments shoiv correct or excess weight. 

12. This “ fact ” not “ prejudice ” probably depreciates the price of Ben- 
gal coal by Rs. 2 to Rs. 3 per ton. 

13. Yes, in recent years but perhaps not in recent months during which a 
noticeable improvement has taken place. 

14. No opinion to offer. 

15. In the years previous to the war, when it was possible to obtain coal 
from a particular colliery, coal equal to Transvaal coal has Keen received in 
Bombay, but if the best Indian coal is superior to Transvaal coal then nvt 
Committee believe that it must all have been taken by the railways. 

16. No, for the reasons stated in my covering letter, but my Committee 
would welcome a reduction in railway freights on coal. 

17. (o) Since the price of imported foreign coal' would have to be increased 
there would probably be a corresponding increase in the price of Indian coal 
in Bombay by about Rs. 3 to Rs; o per ton. Internal competition would pro- 
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liably tend to restrict the increase in prices, but would, on the <^ber hand, 
tend to a resumption of the oli practice of mixing coal sent to the Bombay 
markets. * 

18. My Committee do not think that a protective duty would help the- 
bunkering trade as in their opinion shipping companies might cease to use 
Indian ports for hunkering purposes. 

19. It is possible that the increase in price would lead to a greater use of 
the alternative sources of power in Bombay hut a more accurate idea of the- 
view point of my Committee in this connection will be obtained from a study 
ol the replies given to the special questionnaire. 

20. 21, 22 and 23. No opinions to offer. 

24. The possible increase in the price of coal indicated in my Committee’s 
reply to question 17 would not in itself lead to a great increase in industrial 
costs in Bombay but the multiplication of the slight individual increases in 
costs, in stores, machinerj-, and cotton, owing to higher import duties, higher 
taxation, Imperial and Municipal and protective duties during recent periods, 
have greatly increased i^roduction costs in Bombay in recent years. 


Answers to the special questionnaire. 

1. According to the official list published by the Association, there are in 
all 82 cotton mills in Bombay City and Island. In 1913-14, all of these used 
coal as their sole source of power. 

In 1924-25, 17 mills still iised coal as their sole source of power, but 59 
mills still use coal in Considerahle quantities for the production of steam for 
heating, drying and bleaching, 61 mills used electricity as their main source 
of power, 23 mills used liquid fuel either as their main source of power or for 
the subsidiary process of steam production for certain processes. 

2. (a) The total number of units of electric power used by the Bombay 
Mills in 1924-25 was about 185 millions. One ton of coal is equivalent to- 
600-800 electrical units, according to the type of coal and steam plant used. 
On these basis, the electrical power used in 1924-25 was eqiial. 

At 600 units per 1 ton coal . . . 308,333 tons coal. 

At 800 units per 1 ton coal . . . 231,250 ,, ,, 

(b) The quantity of fuel oil used in 1924-25 by the Cotton Mills of Bom- 
bay was * . The equivalent quantity of coal is somewhat difficult to esti- 

mate, becaiise all coals “ iinfortunately ” have not the same calorific value 
and the result is also affected by the type of power plant and the type of 
apparatus used for injecting and atomising the oil. 

For example, a certain mill until recently foxind that one ton of oil was 
equivalent to 2-0 tons of Bengal coal, hut latterly owing to an improvement 
in quality of coal delivered at the mills, 1 ton of oil fuel was equivalent to 1’8 
tons of coal. The variation may be taken to extend from 1'7 to 2'1 tons of 
coal per ton of oil fuel. On these bases, the equivalent in tons of coal of 
tile liquid fuel used by the mills are equal to: — 


At 1-7 tons coal per ton oil fuel 

. * tons coal. 

At 2-0 tons coal per ton oil fuel 

• }} >) 

3. The latest prices for liquid fuel in Bombay are ; 

Per ton. 

Es. 

(a) c.i.f. Bombay about ". . . . 

. 36 

(b) Landed and duty paid 

. 42 

(c) Delivered at Mill .... 

. 45 


* Figures not available. 
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4. See answer to 2 (?)). ■ ' 

5.. Under the best conditions and irith the latest tj’pe of injection liquid 
•fuel at Rs. 45 delirbred at the mills would be equal to coal at Rs. 22-8-0 per 
ton delivered at the mills or .using ordinary steam atomisers Rs. 25 to Rs. 27 
per ton. If price alone is considered, it would seem that good Bengal coal 
at Rs. 21-8-0 delivered at the mill is a cheaper proposition than liquid fuel. 

6. In deciding whether the use of liquid fuel should be introduced or con- 
tinued in a jiiill, the chief circumstances which must be taken into account, 
■are: — 

(1) Convenience in handling. 

(2) Reduction in labour, charges at the boilers, and greater facility for 

manipulation of fires. 

(3) Diminution of the loss of calorific value of fuel diiring storage. 

(4) Reduction of smoke. 

(5) Decreased danger of soiling work in pracess in the mills. 

(6) Elimination of ashes. 

(7) Saving in storage space. 

7. Partially dealt with in answer to question 5. 

8. The rates are; — 



PoAver only. 

PoAA'Cr 

' Tran.slorin'=r.s. 

PoAver and 
complete 
equipment. 

!(a) Original Tata rate* 

-iSo 

*0 

*55 

(6) N;wTati rate 

•G50 

•1/75 

•725 

(c) Andhra Vail y rate 

•725 

•s 

•9 


* No cotton mills obtain their power at the original Tata rate. 


9. Much depends upon the class of main engine, condenser used, condition 
of boiler plant, coal firing and the water cooling available. Roughly, 600 to 
800 units would be equivalent to one ton of coal under ordinaiy working 
conditions. 

10. Please refer to answer to question 2 (a). 

From the rates given in quc.stion 8, it will be seen that separate rates are 
quoted for suppl.ying mills with power only or with power and complete equip- 
ment. At 600 to 800 units equivalent to one ton of coal, the cost of electric 
power equal to one ton of coal is worked out as below : — 



Rate. 

Coat of pjAA'cr 
only. 

Rate. 

Cost of pOAVtW 
and complete 
equipment. 



Rs. A. Rs. A. 


Rs. A. Rs. A. 

New Tata rata 

•050 

24 4— .32 8 

*725 

'27 0-.30 4 

Andhra Valk y . . i 

•725 

1 

27 0—30 4 

•9 

33 12—46 0 
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This is only a rough comparison and does not take into consideration the/ 
capital outlay and the interest thereon involved in the change over. / 

11. In deciding whether electric power should be introdticed or continued 
in a Mill, most of the points mentioned in answer to question No. 6 should 
be taken into consideration in addition to the following: — 

(1) Adaptability of drives. 

(2) Steady running of machines. 

(3) Improvement in the quality of production. 

(4) Increase in production. 

(5) Cost of production recorded more accurately. 

(G) Elimination of initial and recurring expenses such 

in case of steam plant. 

Due importance should also bo given to the capital expenditure involved in 
changing to electric drive. 

12. It is difficult to give a categorical answer Tintil particulars regarding; 
up-to-date electric and steam plants are available. But it is thought that it 
would be more economic to use coal than liquid fuel or electricity in Mills 
which are already using coal as their main source of power, A change to 
liquid fuel or electricitj* in these cases would not be profitable in view of the 
fact that: — 

(1) Goal is comparatively cheaper than electricity or liquid fuel. 

(2) The capital expenditure involved and the interest accruing thereon. 

would not be a negligible figure. 


/ 


as stores, wages- 



Witness No. 12. 


CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, BOMBAY. 

Wkitxen. 

Statement I. — Beprcseutat}o7i, dated the 5th Novemher 1925. 

With reference to the Press Communique issued by the Tariff Board oni 
the 13tli October 1925 in wliich bodies and persons who are not members oft 
the Indian Mining Federation were invited to express their views on the 
question of the proposed protective duty on imported coal I am desired to 
place before you the views of the Committee of this Chamber on the subject. 

2. In considering this question my Committee have naturally adopted the 
point of view of the Bombay consumer but they do not think this standpoint; 
should conflict with the general interests of trade and industry. 

3. It has been represented to mj- Committee that, in the past, consumers- 
on this side of India have found that tliC 3 ’ could not depend on the quality 
of coal supplied b.v the Bengal collieries but thej' are informed that this 
stigma is being to some extent removed and a further improvement may bo 
looked for as a re.sult of the working of the Coal Grading Bill which was 
passed bj’ the Central Legislature at the la.st Simla session. At present, my 
Committee under.stand, buj'ors relj- on certificates from local analysts, show- 
ing the calorific value of the coal and the percentage of ash. If in the course 
of tijiio it is found that the certificates issued by the Grading Board tally 
with the results obtained bj* the buyers carrj’ing out their own tests it may be- 
expected that confidence will graduallj- be established and the certificates- 
issued by the Board will ovontiially bo accepted. 

4. From a studj- of the .statistics of the imports of foreign coal into 
Bombay during the past five .years it would appear that Indian coal is gradu- 
ally regaining the position it lost after the war. While production is in- 
creasing and is now over 20,000,000 tons per annum the amount of imj.'ortod 
coal is relatively small and is tending to decrease, having in the last four- 
j'ears declined from noarlj- IJ million to under half a million tons per anntun.. 
The figures for Natal coal, in respect of which a claim for protection is mainlj’ 
urged, also show a steady decrease, vis., from 340,000 to 202,000 tons during 
the same period. M.y Committee think therefore that there is ground for 
bolieving that the iiosition is tending to right itself and in their opinion the 
process might be considerabh’ accelerated if colliery owners would seriously 
tackle tlic task of putting their own house in order. 

5. It is recognised that owing to fortxiitous circumstances e.xplained in 
the Indian Coal Committee’s Report {vide paragraph 98) Natal coal has- 
froin time to time enjoyed the .special advantage of cheap freight rates which 
have enabled it in the past to gain_ a footing in the Indian market. More- 
over, apart from its slightlj- superior quality. Natal coal has been greatly 
assisted by the consistencj' of its quality. It is believed that if the Bengal- 
collier,y owners, by means of grading or otherwise, can secure an improve- 
ment in this latter respect Bengal coal will in a not distant future be able to 
compete successfullj^ in the Bombaj- market. It is felt in some quarters that 
the Natal coal trade should be carefullj' watched for any signs of dumping in 
which case it is suggested that the advisability of imposing a protective duty 
might be considered. In this connection my Committee would refer to Sir 
Campbell Rhodes’ remarks in the Legislative Assembly on 16th March 1924 
drawing attention to certain statements in the South African press to tho- 
effect that the amount of Indian goods exported to South Africa exceeded by 
£1,500,000 the value of merchandise exported by the Union to India and that 
the exports from India to South Africa consistedi largely of rice and cottom 
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•^oods for the use of Indians in South Africa. Sir Campbell then alluded to 
•the danger of a retaliatory fiscal war between South Africa and India which 
might seriously injure the iilterests of Indian cotton mills and of Indian sub- 
jects iji South Africa. My Committee think that this aspect of the case 
would have to be vei'y carefully considered before embarking on a policj' of 
'protection, even if it were proved that South African coal was being dumped 
into India which they do not believe to be the case at present. 

6. While the Indian Coal Committee were precluded by their terms of 
reference from making any recommendations in regard to the assistance which 
might be given to Indian coal in the shape of a duty on imported coal they 
nevertheless remark on page 126 of their Report that thej' considered thej' 
would fail in their duty if they did not record their conviction that such a 
duty would be undesirable in the interests of Indian coal in home ports, 
'fhey add: “It is greatlj’ to be feared that if the choice of the big indus- 
trial concerns in Bombay who still use coal were to be in any way restricted 
in regard to the coal thej" use, thej' would be driven to the alternative 
sources of power provided by oil and electricity.” In this connection my 
Committee are informed that oil at its present price of some Es. 50 per ton 
is equivalent to coal at Es. 22i per ton and is therefore not at present a seri- 
ous competitor. 

7. The considerations which mj' Committee have briefly reviewed above 
'had led them to the unanimous conclusion that there are not at present suffi- 
cient grounds for advocating a protective dutj’ on coal imported from South 
Africa or from any other countrj’ or countries, though such a contingency 
might be envisaged should the Bengal coal trade be in danger of extinction 
since obviously, from the purely selfish standpoint, if Bombay had to rely 
solely on imported coal, prices would inevitably rise. At the same time my 
Committee have some difficulty in believing that a duty on the relatively 
small amount of coal imported from South Africa would save the Bengal coal 
trade. As indicated above they think that the remedy lies rather with the 
colliery owners themselves and they consider that time should be given to 
watch the operation of the Coal Crrading Act. My Committee are therefore 
unable at tliis stage to subscribe to an 5 ' recommendation which would have 
the effect of increasing the cost of coal to the consumer in Bombay. 


Statement II. — Letter, dated 19th November 1925, from the Chamber of Com- 
merce, Bombay. 

I have the honour to acknowledge with thanks the receipt of yoiir letter 
No. 651 of the 10th instant, together with six copies of ■^e pamphlet contain- 
ing the application of the Indian IMining Federation tor the imposition of 
protective duties on coal and the Board’s communique and questionnaire. 

2. In reply I am to state that my Committee have nothing further to add 
to their letter No. 2806 — 104A of the 5th instant, and that they do not desire 
to give oral evidence on behalf of the Chamber. 

3. I am to add in connection with the enquiry contained in the second 
paragraph of j-otir letter that apart from the mill industry my Committee are 
-not aware of any important industrial concerns in Bombaj' that are con- 
-sumers of coal. 



Witness No. 13. 


UPPER INDIA CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, CAWNPORE. 

Written. 

Letter, dated lith November 1925. 

From Government Eesolution No. 47-T. (49), d.'ited the 30th September 
1925, issued by the Secretary to the Government of India, Department of 
Commerce, Simla, my Committee learn that the Government of India have 
decided to refer to the Tariff Board, for investigation, the question whether 
a protective duty should be imposed on imported coal generally or on coal 
imported from any particular country or countries and, if so, at what rates. 

The Committee of the Upper India Chamber desire to record it as their 
opinion th.at, having regard to the almost negligible imports of foreign coal 
as compared with the quantity of coal raised in India, they do not consider 
that there is a ease for the imposition of any protective duty on imported, 
coal. 



‘Witness No. 14. 

BTOm “chamber OF COMMERCE.' ‘ “ - 

AVmtten. 

LctteTj dated the 2iih November 1925. 

In reply to your letter No. 643, dated November 9tli, 1925, referring to 
-the application of the Indian Mining Federation for the imposition of a 
protective duty on coal, I am directed to. enter a strong protesi 
against a protective duty being imposed on coal imported into Burma. 
There is no coal industry in Burma to protect, and no reason why users in 
-this Province should he penalised in order to add to the profits of coal mine 
owners in India. 

2. An import duty on coal entering India would inevitably lead to an 
enhancement of the cost of Indian coal in Burma, and so tend to increased 
working costs of the industries and transport systems using coal, without any 
compensation whatever. Compared with India, Burma is very backward in 
commercial and industrial development, and is worthy of special considera- 

'tion in the matter of protective duties, the effect of which can only be to 
still further hamper her progress; but Burma’s claim to special consideration 
was elaborated in my letter of September 1st, 1923, to your address in connec- 
tion with protection for the Steel industry' and the point need not be laboured 
'here. 

3. I am to add that this Chamher does not propose to tender oral e'ladonce 
on the proposal you have under consideration, but pleads that Burma should 
■be excluded from such protective duty (if any) your Board may impose in 
the interests of owners of Indian coal mines. 



Witness No.’ 15. 
THE CHAMBER OT' icOl^^ 


Whitten. 

Letter, dated 2nd December 1925. 

I have to acknowledge receipt of your letter No. 644 of the 9th Ncn'emher, 
forwarding six' copies of a pamphlet containing the application of the Indian 
Mining Federation for the imposition of protective duties on coal, together 
with the Tariff Board’s Press Communique and Questionnaire. 

The subject of the jiroposed duties on coal was considered at a meeting of 
this Chamber held on the 24th ultimo, when it was resolved to advise the 
Tariff Board that the hladras Chamber is in favour of protection being given 
to the Iiidian Coal Industrj' by imposing an import duty on Natal and South 
African coals to the extent of any bounty or other concession enjoj^ed by the 
Coal industry in South Africa. 

In explanation of the above, I am directed to state that, while the Com- 
mittee of this Chamber are of opinion that the industrial development of 
India can best be secured by making supplies of coal available to all consum- 
ers on the cheapest terms possible, they are prepared to recommend protection 
to Indian coal to the extent of any special concession in the form of bounties 
or railway freight rebates that maj' be enjoyed by the Coal industry in South 
Africa. 

In the opinion of my Committee the above or any similar concessions 
appear to constitute unfair competition and call for a similar measure of 
protection to the Coal industry in India. In assuming that some measure of 
protection is extended to the Coal industry in South Africa mj' Committee 
has been influenced by the arguments raised in paragraph 25 of the applica- 
tion of the Indian Mining Federation for the imposition of protective duties 
on imported coal. 

As regards the suggestion that an additional duty of half an anna per 
gallon be imposed on mineral oil imported into India and generally used as 
fuel for industrial purposes, this Chamber is unanimously of oiiinion that it 
is definitely in the interests of the industrial development of India that oil 
fuel be made available to all consumers on the most favourable terms possible 
and my Committee therefore consider it grossly unfair that owners of fuel 
oil plant should provide funds for the payment of a bounty of Rs. 3 per 
ton bn Indian coal exported to any foreign port. 
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Witness No. 16. 

THE KARACHI CHAMBER OF COMMERCE. 

Wbittex. 

Letter, dated 16th December 1925. 

I am directed to acknowledge receipt of your letter No. 639, dated 9th 
November 1925, and its enclosures, which have received my Committee’s consi- 
deration. Copies of the Supplementary questionnaire for the Karachi Cham- 
ber of Commerce have been forwarded to all Members of this Chamber who 
are likely to be able to give useful information. Their replies will be forwarded 
to you direct, and should satisfy your enquiry as to the comparative cost of 
coal and fuel oil. 

In reply to your enquiry as to the number of industrial establishments at 
Karachi using coal and fuel oil respectively, I am to state that of the indus- 
trial establisliments controlled by Members of this Chamber the following use 
fuel oil : — 

The Karachi Electric Supply Corporation, Ltd. 

The Sind Flour Mills Co., Ltd. 

Messrs. David Sassoon & Co., Ltd., Bone Mill (Hyderabad). 

Messrs. B. R. Herman and Mohatta, Limited (Engineers and ship- 
builders). 

while the following use gas generated from coal : — 

Messrs. Ralli Brothers’ Bone Mill. 

Messrs. Ralli Brothers’ Ginning Factory (Mirpurkhas). 

The Indian Flour hlills. Ltd. 

In the workshops of Messrs. T. Cosser & Co., Ltd. (Engineers and Iron 
Founders) electricity supplied by the Karachi Electric Supply Corporation 
is used. 

I attach the replies of this Chamber to your General Questionnaire, and 
am instructed to state that in the opinion of this Chamber the Indian Mining 
Federation has not made out a case sufficiently strong to justify its claim for 
protection to the Indian Coal industry. The whole question appears to re- 
solve itself into that of the coal trade in Bombay and Karachi, which are, 
actually, the only two places in which competition from outside exists. 

As the Federation points out in para. 4 of its application the amount of 
competing foreign coal in the Indian market is not very large in proportion 
to the total commercially available output of this country, and as is further 
pointed out in para. 4 (2) the import of foreign coal is merely one of the 
elements in the present depression. It is very doubtful, therefore, in this 
Chamber’s opinion, whether the suggested protective measures would achieve 
the desired result. The Federation itself admits (para. 10) that “it is diffi- 
cult to state with precision what the effect of a tariff unaided by other 
measures would be on the trade ” and assuming the existence of a tariff for 
0 years only, this Chamber can see no real reason to anticipate any actual 
improvement in the Coal industry’s position at the end of that period. This 
Chamber, moreover, is strongly opposed to the suggestion (para. 26) that pro- 
tective measures on coal should be made to embrace oil fuel also. 

In the circumstances, this Chamber trusts that there will not be any inter- 
ference with the free and unrestricted importation of foreign fuel, so that 
consumers may obtain supplies from the most economical source, according 
to the conditions ruling in all markets from time to time. For this Chamber 
is averse to benefiting any one section of the community at the expense of 
other sections. 
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Eeplies of the Karachi Chamber of Commerce to the general questions of the 
Tariff Board in regard to protective duties on coal. 

(1) The chief causes of the fall in. the price of coal in India since 1923 are 
the lack of industrial and bunkering demand, and the complete loss of the 
overseas market. 

(2) liies.v,' y.' V':, 

(4) (a) 27s. 

(h) 26 s. 

(c) 80s. for Cardiff coal. The trade in this is so small that it does not 
compete. 

(5) Yes, about Is. higher. 

(8) Yes, approximately. 

(10) Unable to answer this qiiestion, as the cheapest Transvaal coal is not 
imported into Karachi. 

(11) Yes. ' 

(12) Yes, by varying amounts in accordance with the reliability of 
suppliers. 

(13) Yes. 

(14) Yes. 

(15) The best .Jharia is not as good as the best Transvaal. 

(16) No. 

(17) Yes, in all the areas specified. 

Internal competition would not operate to restrict increase in price. 

The tendency of the mine would be to absorb as much of the protec- 
tive duty as possible. 

(18) Yes, and if the price were materially increased steamship companies 
would endeavour to find other sources of supply. The Indian coal trade, 
tlierefore, would be Jio better off. 

(19) Yes. 

(20) This entirely depends on the respective prices of the two commodi- 
ties. The approximate ratio of values is 1 of oil to T7o of coal. 

(21) No, not in any of the areas specified. 

,22) No. 

(23) Yes. 

(24) It would not be a serious addition, but any addition in present cir- 
cumstances is undesirable. 
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Witness No. 17. 

THE INDIAN MERCHANTS’ CHAMBER, BOMBAY. 

Written, 

Letter, dated 9th 1 11th Decemher 1925. 

I am directed to acknowledge the receipt of your letter No. 652 of the 
10th November 1925, and to send hereby the views of my Committee regarding 
the proposed duties on coal. 

My Committee suggested to the Government of India in their letter 
No. T.-563, dated the 4th June 1923, that a duty equivalent to the amount 
of the bounty should be imposed on coal imported into India from South 
Africa but only after a sufficient supply of Railway wagons was available. 
They have reconsidered the whole question afresh, and are still of the same 
opinion as they expressed two years back. Coal is undoubtedly a key indus- 
try, because anything that prevents sufficient supplies of coal being deve- 
loped in this countrj'- will recoil very seriously on all Indian industries in any 
crisis of a kind at all comparable to the last world war, and will subject 
all Indian industries to any exploitation by foreign competitors, who may 
be more fortunatelj' placed in the matter of coal supplies. Therefore while 
such an industry can undoubtedlj' claim reasonable protection to allow of 
satisfactory development in this country, the case for a countervailing duty 
to the extent of the bountj' that maj" be given by any foreign Government to 
its own coal is far stronger, because India should not tolerate such unfair 
competition from any country, and should not allow products of any such 
country to enter India, that would not have entered the country without 
such artificial supports, and in the normal course of trade. My Committee 
would therefore strongly urge the imposition of at least a rate of duty, equal 
to the bounty or subsid 5 ’ direct or indirect that any foreign coal may be 
getting from its own Government. My Committee understand that South 
African coal is allowed a bounty of 7». 9d. on all exports in the form of 
rebate of railway freight, and all South African coal should have a duty 
imposed upon it to the extent of this rebate in addition to any general duty 
that may be imposed, on coals entering India from the point of view of pro- 
tection. There is a further bounty that all foreign coal is enjoying for the 
last twelve months owing to the rise in our rate of exchange from about 16cZ. 
gold in August-September 1924, to 18(7. gold, as it stands to-day. This means 
that all foreign coal can be sold in India, other things being equal, at least 
121 per cent, cheaper than would have been possible twelve months ago. 
Taking the selling price of coal at say Rs. 20 per ton, this means a differentia- 
tion in favour of foreign coal of Rs. 21 on this account alone. 

There is the further case of countries with currencies very much below 
their pre-war gold par such as Japan. In the case of Japan its currency 
stands to-day at 21Jd. gold against 24g(7. which is its pre-war gold par. This 
would give Japanese coal a further protection on account of the deprecia- 
tion of its currency of 14 per cent., or say Rs. 2-12-0 per ton, and my Com- 
mittee feel that considerations of fair trade only, if not anything else, would 
justify a further import duty of an amount equivalent to the advantage 
that depreciated currencies give to any foreign coals imported into India 
and which they estimate in the case of Japan at Rs. 2-12-0 per ton. 

To summarise, my Committee would urge the imposition of 

(1) an all round import duty of Rs. 2-8-0 per ton in addition to the 
present revenue duty of As. 8 per ton in order to equalise the 
conditions of competition as between Indian and Foreign coals, 
on account of the further rise of 2d. in the pre-war gold pai 
of the rupee; 
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(2) an additional import duty ‘of Rs. 5-2-8 'On all South African coal to, 
counteract the effect of the bounty of 7s. 9d. that they now get' 
in the shape of rebate of the railway freight; - 

<3) an additional import diity of aii amount equivalent to the deprecia- 
, tion of their currency as compared with the pre-war gold par, 

on all coals comfng from countries with a depreciated currency 
, and which my Committee estimate at Es. 2-12-0 per ton in case 
of Japan. 

Mj' Committee are not oblivious of the fact, that the total amount of 
foreign coal imported into this country is to-day only about 2 to 2J per cent, 
which may at first sight appear negligible, but they would beg to point oiit 
that in almost eveiy line of trade, it is the marginal quantity that really 
controls the price of the whole, and excess or shortage or even apprehensions 
of such excess or shortage of even ten per cent, frequently makes a change of 
50 to 100 per cent, in the price level. Therefore my Committee are of opinion 
that the 2 to 2i per cent, that is added to the supplies of coal from import- 
ations is not negligible and cannot but have an appreciable effect in depress- 
ing the price of coal generally in this country. They also find considerable 
weight in the arguments advanced in paragraph 4 sub-section (1) of the appli- 
cation of the Mining Federation that while this 2-J i)er cent, of imported 
supplies may look negligible as compared with the total supply, such imports 
form a very large percentage of the total demand in the two important mar- 
kets of Bombay and Karachi, and consequently their influence over the prices 
is much greater than would ordinarily be the case with marginal quantities. 

The reduction of a few rupees which would be thus forced upon Indian coal 
may again form only a small percentage of the total price in Bombay or 
Karachi, but as two-thirds of this price represents freights and charges which 
it is not in the power of the Indian collieries to control, the result is to com- 
pel the pitsmouth price to be reduced to the extent of the full reduction in 
Bombay or Karachi prices, and works out at a far bigger percentage reduc- 
tion on the pitsmouth price. My Committee beg to emphasise this aspect of 
the question because they are afraid that the smallness of the quantities im- 
ported maj’ lead your Board to think that foreign competition was negligible 
and that there was no need to do anything to protect the Indian Coal industry 
from such competition. The above leads my Committee to say a few words 
on the question of charges. They feel that the Government do not correctly 
appreciate the incidence of increased Railway and Book charges on prices in 
this country, particularly those of coal. They find that the Railway freight? 
compare as below : — 


! 

Pre war 
1913. 

To-day 

1925. 

Increase. 

IncroaJe. 



Rs. r. 

Rs. A. r. 

Rs. A. r. 

Per cent. 

Jharia to Calcutta 


3 2 0 

-} 8 fi 

10 0 

'‘■fy 

Jharia to Bombay 

• 

11 4 0 

15 G 0 

4- 2 0 1 

3G§ 


It will be seen from the above that while freights may show a lower per- 
centage of increase than the increase in general price levels, the increase in 
actual rupees, annas and pies is ns much as: — 

Rs. l-G-6 from Jharia to Calcutta equal to 28 J per cent, on the pitsmouth 
price of coal; Rs. 4-2-0 from Jharia to Bombay equal to 82J per 
cent, on the pitsmouth jjrico of coal. 

It will now be seen that the increases in Railway freights have a most im- 
portant bearing on the ability of the Indian collieries to work at a fair profit 
because if customers are obliged to offer lower prices and the Railwaj- freight 
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is not reduced pro rata the whole burden of reduction of prices falls on the 
pitsmouth price, and it is this that in the opinion of my Committee has been 
largely responsible for reducing the Indian Coal industry to its present plight. 
My Committee quite realise that the reduction of Railway freights is not one 
for decision by your Board, but they urge a careful examination of this side 
of the coal question in order to he able to include a suitable recommendation 
to Government with regard to freights on coal traffic. 

As for exports of Indian coal, my Committee are in favour of encouraging 
the same in order to provide a ready made outlet for our coals when the home 
demand may be temporarily poor and they would welcome any suitable 
measures of encouragement in the shape of lower freights and charges on 
such exports. 
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Witness No. 18. 

INDIAN COLUERY EMPLOYEES’ ASSOCIATION. 

Written; 

Bcpresentation dated Jharia the 20tli January 1926. 

In reference to your letter No. 15, dated the 8tli January 1926, I am 
directed to bring to your notice that my Committee, though much disappoint- 
ed at your inability to admit any oral evidence at present, feels greatly thank- 
ful to you for your assurance to give a most careful consideration to a written 
representation of the Indian Colliery Employees’ Association. And accord- 
ingly the following statement is submitted for putting the same before the 
Tariff Board. 

The principal object of the Indian Colliery Emploj'ees’ Association as may 
Ibe evident from the Rule Book* enclosed herewith, is to safeguard the interests 
■of the wage earners — ^manual labourers and all other employees, engaged in 
•different kinds of colliery works in India; and as such the Association is 
highly interested in the condition of the Coal trade of this country'. 

Representations, submitted in connection with the enquiries of the Tariff 
Board into the condition of the Indian Coal Trade, should as a rule contain 
•such statistics and evidence as might clearly show the part played by im- 
ported foreign coal in bringing about a slump in the Indian Coal trade by 
■offering a strong competition in the important centres of coal consumption. 
But since my Committee is sure that detailed informations regarding these 
points have been already supplied by more competent bodies such as Indian 
jMining Federation and Indian Mining Association, they refrain from enter- 
ing into those questions but propose to confine themselves to the particular 
•question of the condition of the colliery' emi>loyees who, to be sure, have 
kecome the most miserably affected beings under the present depressed con- 
■dition of the Coal Trade. 

There are, as has been already' observed, no less than 200,000 (2 hundred 
thousand) people earning their livelihood by being engaged in different kinds 
■of colliery works in India and these people in spite of numerous other griev- 
ances, were somehow pulling on during the flourishing days of the Coal trade 
"but since the time the depression commenced they have become victims to 
untold miseries in the hands of the mine owners. Reduction has become the 
curse of the Coal fields nowadays. Reduction of hands and reduction of wages 
and salaries are every' day occurrences. In spite of our repeated appeals 
nnd in spite of the Coal Committee’s considered declaration that “ That no 
reduction in raising cost in present condition be secured by reducing^ wages, 
etc.,” mine owners have become very particular in effecting economy in their 
■collieries by' reducing an anna or two per ton from the wages of the poor 
miners as also by reducing a certain percentage of the salaries of the poorly 
■paid staff of their collieries. It is not however the iilace to enumerate all 
•the sisecific instances of unjust dismissals or to give a list of those who are 
being thrown at 'the door of staiwation by wrongful reduction or to point out 
all the grievances they are labouring under. So, my' Committee, in the name 
-of these thousands of poor workers request the Board to favourably consider 
the following proposals of this As-sociation : — 

1. That a protective duty of Rs. 5 per ton be imposed on all foreign 
coal on condition that the mine owners who are only a few hun- 
dred in number, should look to the interests of the wage earners 
under them, redress their grievances, reconsider their wages and 
salaries and recognise the Indian Colliery Employees’ Associa- 
tion which has been formed for the welfare of these thousands 
of people working in the Collieries. 


* Not printed. 
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Witness No.; 19, 

- NORTH-WESTERN RAILWAY.'. 

Written. 

Letter, dated Sth December 1925. 

I give below answers to the questionnaire which formed an enclosure to 
your letter. 

2. With regard to paragraph 2 of your letter, I do not wish to laj' before 
the Board any statements other than those made in the replies to the ques- 
tionnaire. 


Answers to questionnaire. 

1. (a) No foreign coal was imported by the North Western Railway during 
the years 1910-12. 

(h) No coal was imported for the North Western Railway during 1924-25, 

(c) During the years 1912-13, 1913-14, 27,326 tons and 165,394 tons were 
imported respectively. 

(d) The following quantities of Bengal coal have been received by sea 
during the vears shewn : — 

Tons. 

1910- 11 363,205 

1911- 12 192,809 

1912- 13 292,644 

1913- 14 283,682 

1924-25 Nil. 

2. It was decided to substitute fuel oil on a part of the Karachi Section 
of the North Western Railway at the conclusion of the trials of oil fuel on 
that portion of the line, which commenced in January, 1914, and were com- 
pleted in November, 1916. Oil fuel was in general use on the Karachi District 
of the North Western Railway about the middle of 1918, when all necessary 
plant had been installed. 

3. The Karachi Division of the North Western Railway extends from 
Karachi to' Khanpur inclusive. Oil fuel is, however, only used on the portion 
of the Karachi Division south of Dadu and Pad Idan, Stations. Generally 
speaking this may be taken as marking oft’ the area within which the use of 
oil fuel is considered economical. The question of the extension of the use 
of the oil fuel has not recently been considered. 

4. During 1924-25, 64,612 tons of liquid fuel oil were consumed, and it is 
estimated that this displaced 117,476 tons of Bengal coal. 

5. Provided the total quantity of oil fuel purchased by the North Western 
Railway and Great Indian Peninsula Railway does not exceed 150,000 tons 
a year, the cost per ton at Karachi is as follows ; — 


(a) c.i.f. Karachi 

Per ton, 
Rs. A. P. 
34 0 0 

(6) Landed and duty paid — 

The cost of oil fuel c.i.f. at Karachi 

34 0 0 

Wharfage charges .... 

15 0 

Cost of pumping into storage tanks . 

0 7 0 

Custom duty 

4 14 0 

Total 

40 10 0 



In the event of supplies to the North Western and Great Indian Peniiisulai 
Eailw.ays dxiring a year exceeding 150,000 tons the c.i.f. rate at Karachi for' 
any extra quantity will be Rs. 55 per ton or including landing and Customi 
charges as detailed above Its. iOi-lQ-.O. ' 

6. For railway, purposes 0'55 ton of liquid fuel oil is taken as being equi^ 

valent to one ton of coal,- . , ■ : : . . 

7. The actual cost of fuel oil at" Karachi ambuhts to Rs. 40-10-0 per ton.- 
To replace this 1'82 tons of Bengal coal- will he required, the cost of which! 
in the area in which oil fuel is used works out as follows : — 


Cost of 1'82 tons coal at pitsiuouth . 

Rs. 

16 

A. P. 

4 6 

Handling charges ... 

0 

5 3 

Add Foreign and Home Line freight to — 
Pad Idan ... . . . . 

28 

1 6 

Dadu 

28 

8 10 

Karachi ........ 

28 

8 11 


8. The following circumstances must be taken into account in considering: 
the question of the introduction of fuel oil in place of coal. 

' (t) Certainty of supply of oil fuel in view of the expense involved in- 
reconverting engines to burn coal if necessary. 

(ii) Capital cost of storage tanks, installations, and conversion of loco- 
motives for burning oil fuel. 

(iii) Provision of travelling fuel oil tanks. 

(i-u) Saving on account of reduction of losses of coal in transit. 

(v) Saving on account of reduction of engine crews bj' one fireman' 

each. 

(vi) Saving on account of reduction in handling charges. 

(rii) Saving on account of fewer wagons being necessary for transport- 
ing fuel on account of shorter lead from source of supply, and 
freeing of such wagons for revenue traffic. 

(viii) Question of oil fuel being more economical or otherwise in special 
circumstances, viz., upkeep of engines and boilers, running of 
trains and shunting, etc. 

9. Taking as a whole the Section of the Karachi Division on which oil fuel 
is used it is considered that at the prices given above the economic compari- 
son would be in favour of oil fuel. 

No detailed comparison has however been attempted since the investiga- 
tion made preliminai-y to the introduction of oil fuel, and the' statement can' 
only be accepted generally. 


Statement II. — Telegram, dated 15tli February 1926, from the Agent, North' 
Western liailway, to the Tariff Board. 

No. 74/11. Reference jmur wire No. 75 of 13th instant. Quantities of im- 
ported coal received on North Western Railway during 1921-22 and 1922-23' 
were three lakhs thirty-six tliousand and two lakhs seventy-three thousand' 
Ions approximately. About sixty thousand tons of English patent fuel' 
were also purchased during 1921-22. 
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Witness No. 20. 

GREAT INDIAN PENINSULA RAILWAY. 

Written. 

Letter, dated Hth December 1925. 

The decrease in the quantity of coal supplied to this Railway is due to the 
use of oil fuel and to economies in consumption. The quantity of oil fuel con- 
sumed has increased from 1,239 tons in 1916-17 to 82,332 tons in 1924-25. 

2. In repls"" to the supplementary questionnaire sent me with your above 
quoted letter, I beg to inform you; — 

(1) The quantities of coal imported by sea for the use of the Great Indian 
Peninsula Railway were : — 



Beng.al coal. 

Foreign coal. 


■ Tons. 

Tons. 

1911 . 

182,356 

21,236 

1912 . 

148,133 

92,885 

1913-14 

178,126 

100,903 

1921-22 

6,772 

267,347 

1922-23 

•) 


1923-24 

C iVil 

Nil 

1924-25 

) 



(II) and (III) The Kargali Colliery was purchased in 1916 and the whole 
of the coal raised is transported by rail.' 

(IV) The cost at the present contract rate for oil fuel per ton c.i.f. is 
Rs. 35-14-0 into our tanks. (Custom duty if paid would be Rs. 4-14-0 per 
ton). The Railway is however exempt from Custom duty up to October 1927. 

(V) The ratio of consumption fixed by the Railway Board is -55 of oil 
fuel to the ton of coal. 

(VI) The cost of Bengal coal at Bombay at the present contract rate 
average Es. 23 per ton, which includes pit mouth cost Rs. 9-8-0 and railway 
freight Rs. 13-8-0. The cost of the equivalent quantity of oil at -55 per ton 
is Es. 19-12-0, as oil fuel, ex ship, is Es. 34 per ton and the wharfage charges 
are Rs. 1-14-0. 

(VII) The circumstances to be taken to account when deciding whether 
oil fuel should be introduced to replace coal for railway purposes are : — 

(1) Its efficiency. 

(2) Its ease of manipulation. 

(3) Ease of handling. 

(4) Less smoke. 

(5) No sparks. 

(6) Reduction of weight for a given quantity of fuel. 

(7) Saving of labour in connection with coal handling and ashpit 

cleaning. 

(8) Release of coal wagons for public traffic. 

(9) Cost of provision of storage accommodation. 

(10) Cost of laying of pipe lines. 

(11) Cost of travelling oil tanks. 

(12) The fact that the oil would be carried in the ‘ light ’ direction of 

traffic. 
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(VIII). Oil fuel is regarded as the more economical fuel for Locomotive 
purposes on the Ghats and suburban sections of the Great Indian Peninsula 
Raihvay.' It "ivould be possible to extend the uSe of oil fuel to more remote- 
sections provided a reasonable contract price ov'er a long period could be. 
arranged. In any event we are committed to the purchase of 100,000 tons of 
oil fuel per annum up to December 1934; 

3. This Pailway as a large consumer of Indian coal would naturally oppose 
any legislation designed to raise the pit mouth price of coal or increase the 
c.i.f. cost of oil fuel to the use of which it is committed up to 100,000 tons per 
annum. The specific proposals of the Indian Mining Federation, if adopted, 
would, they believe, raise the pitmouth price of first grade coal by about Es. 3' 
per ton. The object being to bridge the “ Quality gap between foreign coat 
and 2ud cla.ss Indian coal and so create a market for 2nd class coal.’’ 

4. The carriage of 2nd class coal o'l’er long distances is an economic waste 
and I am doubtful if the j)roposal of the Indian Mining Federation would 
have the results they anticipate. Thej* would, however, eliminate healthy 
competition in Eombay between 1st class Indian coal and imported coal and. 
oil with the probable result of the levelling up of 1st class coal rates. I do not 
consider that the figures of imported coal and oil are such as to suggest that 
the interests or well being of the Bengal cotil trade are endangered. 


Statement II. — Letter, datc.1 12th lannarjj 1926, from the Great Indian 

Peninsula Paihoai), Bombay. 

With reference to your letter No. 666, dated 11 th November 1925, and sub.sequent 
reminder dated the 8tli .lamiary 1926, 1 forwai'd herewith copies of Appendices A. and 
G with the necessary tigiu'es duly filled in. 

2. Appendix F with the figures brought up to date will follow shortly. 
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* Vide page 192 of Yoluine III of Evidence recorded ty the Coal Commiwiion. 
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statement III.— Letter, dated the 13th Jannary 19SG, from the Great Indian 

Peninsula Paibvay. 

In continuation of this office letter Ko- 208U-T.— 185, dated 12th January 1926, 
I foru'ard heren-ith copy of Appendix P. rvith the necessaiy figures duly filled in. 


: APPENDIX E.* 

Statement shotting the figures of this ^Railway's oten consumption of (1) coal and 
(5) oil fuel for the year ending 31sf March 1925. 


Consumption on LOCOMorirrs. 


Peiiod. 

Coal. 

Oil fuel. 





Tons. 

Tons. 

Year ending 

31st December 1912 


. 

831,532 

m. 

Quarter ending Slst March 1913 


• 

225,145 

L’il. 

Year ending Blst March 1914 , 


• 

906,359 

404 

ft 

31st March 1915 . 


• 

867,134 

67 

ft 

31st March 191 G . 


• 

969,317 

04 

tt 

31st March 1917 



1,096,992 

1,239 

ft 

31st March 1918 


• 

1,140,720 

4,779 

tt 

Slst March 1919 


• 

1,159,930 

6,200 

ft 

31st March 1920 


• 

1,188,650 

9,246 

St 

Slst March 1921 . 


• 

1,156,731 

14,658 

sf 

31st March 1922 



1,117,074 

36,835 

ft 

Slst March 1923 



1,016,654 

53,047 

St 

Slst March 1924 . 



984,993 

68,018 

St 

Slst March 1925 



1,028,889 

78,058 


* Vide page 184 of Volume III of the Evidence recorded hy the Coal Committee. 


Statement IV. — Telegram, dated ISth February 1926, from the Great Indian 

Peninsula Pailway. 

20814. T YR Wire 81 Sixteenth instant Total quantity coal transported 
Bombay by rail April to December 1925 Eighty seven thousand four hundred 
and twenty six tons, 









WitnesslNo. 21. 

MAJOR R COOK. 

Whitten. 

J.ettcr, dated 8th October 1925. 

lu rorcronco to the proiiosed duty ou imported coal I should like to give 
my views as expressed in my written evidence before the Coal Commission 
recently. 

I was for twelve years the largest importer of Welsh Steam Coal in full 
ship cargoes at Caiie Town and Admiralty Coaling Contractor, and although 
at that time the South African Coalfields were not developed and only locally 
used there was a duty of 3 shillings and 4 pence per ton of 2,240 on each and 
every cargo and is still levied. A rebate was given on all coal supplied to the 
Admiralty. The Cape Government llailways imported their own Welsh Steam 
Coal for use On their Railways and when short bought from me. 

When strikes in England dislocated supplies it enabled the South African 
Coal Companies to get big prices for at that time rubbish. Then they found 
better seams and eventually another big Welsh Miners strike drove the im- 
ported coal right out of South Africa but the duty still remains and assists 
the South African Collieries by protecting them from any cheap coal that 
might bo brought as a fill up cargo by a shipowner on speculation of selling. 

I lost my whole business eventually in 1912 owing to the Union Castle 
Company cornering all the South African Coal allowing no one to export coal 
to any Cape Port, Mauritius or India except through themselves and they 
are the people to-day who have reaped a big harvest in India to the detriment 
of the Indian coal trade. 

Try a protective duty of say Ils. 3 per ton for 12 months and you will 
render great assistance to the Indian Coal Trade if it paid South Africa 
to impose a duty even when the 5 ' had no coal surely it will pay India. 

Any further information I can give I should bo glad to do so. 
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Witness No. 22. 

MESSRS. NUSERVANJI RUTTONJI NAZIR AND SONS. 

Whitten. 

Rcprcseniation, dated the 12th November 1925. 

Wc arc informed bj' the Director, lioyal Indian Marine, Bombay, that 
your Board is inviting oinnion of the Coal Trade in this country whether a 
protective duty to be imposed on imported coal generally or on coal imported 
from any particular country. 

In so far as our experience goes, we can say that the step is un-welcome 
and wc are, therefore, absolutclj' against any such protective duty on any 
imported coal whatsoever whether it is English or South African, as both 
those coals are superior to Indian coals and are very economical, both as to 
price and quality, and the Indian consumer will bo deprived of having the 
best coal for his industrial puiqioses. 



Witness No. 23. 


MESSRS. CHOONILAL HARILAL AND COMPANY. 

WniTTEN. 

Bepresentation, dated 12th November 1925. 

With I’cfcrencG to tho letter No. M.-3794, dated the 5th instant, from the 
Director, Royal Indian Marine, we have nothing to add to what our Repre- 
sentative, Mr. Clioonilal Girdharlal, said, and represented in February last 
to tho Coal Committee {vide Coal Committee Report, Volume II, pages 265 — 
272). However, we must strongly emphasise tho point that if any extra duty 
is placed on any foreign coal, it will kill the bunkering business of Bombay, 
which is nowadays really the backbone of the coal trade here, because most 
of mills have gone to electricity or oil. 
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Witness No. 24. 

MESSRS. EDULJEE DINSHAW. , , 

Letter^ dated Karachi, the 24th Novemher 1925, 

Wo arc in receipt of your letter No. 633 of the 7th instant enclosing the 
Tariff Board’s Questionnaire in the matter of the request of the Coal Industry 
ol India for protection, for which we thanlc you and submit for the Board’s 
consideration the following general observations on same in our capacity as 
largo bunkering contractors at this port as well as large consumers in the 
shape of factories upcountry. 

The whole case made out by the Coal Industry is very lame and loosely 
put and would appear to he a scramble lor plucking some of the plums which 
a generous legislature buimiug with the glow of patriotic fervohr to foster 
nascent industries has suitably ijrovided. We admit we realise some of the 
industries of India require protection in their infancy, but that powerful 
weapon needs to be very discriminately used and it was never truer than in 
the case of coal Industry. The princiijal argument in favour of protection 
as will be admitted would be if the foreign article were freely competing with 
its Indian contemporary all over this huge continent, hut that, according to 
the admission of the Coal Industry, foreign coal does not. The Coal Industry 
ill India is feeling the draft of keen competition only at sea ports and on 
examination of their claims to be shielded against such diabolical struggle 
for business one turns away with disappointment at the utter lack of reason 
in the grounds advanced. Statistics would show that the imports of foreign 
coal into the Indian west coastal sea ports were during 1924 close to the pre- 
war average and with the great fall that has occurred in the demand for 
bunkers through the reduction in shipxiing visiting the ports as a result of 
slump in trade, we should not be at all sui’iirised if such imports reveal a 
further shrinkage for the current year. Thus the iirincipal bogey trotted 
out by the coal trade to draw false symiiathy has iiroved to have no substance. 
If during the pre-war years such imiiorts of foreign coal caused the coal trade 
no inconvenience we are at a loss to understand the present hoAvl for protec- 
■sicn under similar conditions, more so, w'hon it is remembered that there has 
been no iihenomenal increase in the annual production of Indian coal mines 
in the interval. There probably is a germ of truth in the present woe begone 
state of coal trade due to difficulty of disposing off their products by the 
mines, but by what x)roccss of reasoning the Coal Industry would link it with 
the arrival in this country of a quantity of coal which is about the same as 
what came into it say 10 years ago, wo arc unable to understand. A further 
factor that oi)erates to-day to make foreign coals cheaper is that of freight. 
Marino transport charges owing to the glut of shiiijiing and the scramble for 
what little business is going around have been now reduced to a xioint where 
a voyage not infrequently shows a loss, and to classify this adventitious aid 
as a permauent factor in their calculations for demand for in-otection by the 
Coal Trade in India must, be very carefully guarded against. Immediately 
freight rises, the price of 8outh African fuels would automatically reflect it 
ill increased prices. The real trouble about the lack of popularity of Indian 
Coal with its overseas consumers is entirely due to the shady practices to 
which Coal Trade resorted in the paling days of 1919 and 1920 ‘ ‘ the hectic 
boom of prosperity ” as phrased by the Coal Mining Federation, but {he 
orgy of commercial immorality ” w'O think is a bettor and fitter expression— 
when everj'thing that was black was booked as coal without conscience or 
scruples. Indian coal never did enjoy a very high reputation amongst its 
above clientele and this effort to swell their profits further by such fraudu- 
lent moans dealt a death blow to the reviving demand for Indian coal by over- 
seas shipping, and ive arc afraid a lasting damage has been done to Indian 
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coal for bunkering purposes. We regret to have to observe that our bunker- 
ing department cannot boast of a. single order for Bengal Coal for bunkering 
purposes and the Coal Trade may be assured no amount of subsidising is 
likely to influence a British shipowner in favour of Indian, coal until it has 
thoroughly rehabilitated itself in the eyes of the o^vners by proved quality 
and consistent purity of description. Ton can take a horse to a trough but 
you cannot make him drink would about- describe the state of affairs that 
will result if foreign coal is penalised by an import levy, for such of the 
owners who bxinker foreign coals iii Indian ports will obtain their require- 
ments at the Bed Sea ports of Perim, j\den, or Port Sotidan which are all 
on their way to their de.stinations west bound, or at Colombo or Singapore if 
oast bound. Tlie result will bo that the bunkering firms at the Indian sea 
ports will losb^a corresponding volume of business without any gain to the 
Coal Trade in India, hut to -the detriment of such firms, their staffs and 
employees, the last named being mostly sons of the soil who would be thus 
thrown out of employment through no fault of their own. With regard to 
levy of an import duty on liquid fuel we cannot see anv reason for its whole- 
sale application to such import of every character. It must be recognised 
th.at the bulk of the users of this type of fuel are agriculturists and zamindars 
working oil engines on their holdings prefering this plant for its simplicity, 
cheapness of operation and absence of necessity for maintenance of a highly 
qualified staff. Surely it is not contemplated by the Coal Industry that they 
should all scrap their oil engines and instal steam plants to enrol themselves 
as consumers of the product of the Coal Mining Federation. Needless to say 
we strongly deprecate any protection being granted to the Coal Trade of 
India in the shape of import di\ty on foreign fuels of any type. Let the 
Indian Coal Trade win back to its former place by the operation of economic 
laws instead of its structiire being strutted and bolstered up with bounties 
and artificial aid. 

With these general remarks we subjoin our answers to Section I of the 
Questionnaire. 

1. The decline in coal prices is merely the Indian reflection of a world 
wide movement for prices to fall in sympathy with economic causes.^ It is 
the old tale of buyers being unable to meet the idea of producers who in turn 
have to read,just their rates to stiit the buyers’ pockets. Freed from the 
trammels of the world War when embargo and monopoly invested holders with 
a false idea of the value of their wares the economic law of supply and 
demand is vigorously reasserting itself and the downward trend is an indica- 
tion of economic convalescence. It is impossible to gauge with any degree of 
accuracy to what extent the seemingly parlous state of the Coal Industry 
is due to over production, but that can be corrected only by either 

(o) curtailing production or 

(b) reducing level of prices to reach a larger class of consumers who aro 
now being kept off by consideration of £ s. d. 

2. We had no appreciable proof of any such improvement. 

3. Generally we would not invest improved transport with the virtue of 
possessing a tendency to lower prices. 

4. (a) Natal coal. Grade A, at about Bs. 20-8-0 per ton c.i.f. 

(b) Transvaal co.al. Grade A, at about Bs. 19-4-0 per ton c.i.f. 

(c) North Country coal. Grade A, at about Bs. 21-8-0 per ton c.i.f. 

5. Yes. ■ 

, 0. We do not think there is such a wide divergence as Bs. 10 per ton be- 
tween English and Indian coal except perhaps Best Welsh (Admiralty List) 
in which case it is fully worth the difference. Other British coals certainly 
command higher prices but the quid pro quo is in the better steaming value. 

7. Only a limited quantity of this description has found a market so far: 
whether it will continue to do so is entirely a matter of price. 

8. Wo have chartered boats for this very run at Bs. 11 but the figure of 
Bs, 12 would serve as a datum line. 
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9. Between Bs. 13 and Es. 14. 

10. IVe have not seen the Coal Committee Eeport. 

11. Every word of the Coal Committee on this point is literature. 

12. Impossible to tell accurately. 

13. This is Bombay’s pigeon. 

14. Yes, it is our own as bunkering contractors. 

15. Doubtful. 

16. Most decidedly not. 

17. It should have that tendency naturally but whether consumer would 
consider Indian coal under such circumstance a better value seems highly 
doubtful. 

18. Shipping will decidedly* bunker at non-Indian coaling ports scattered 
on the highways. 

19. Doubtful. 

20. Doubtful. 

21. Most decidedly not. 

22. It hopelessly fails to satisfy this condition. 

23. We agree. 

24. Certainly U va sans dire. 
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